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Up  to  this  period  the  improvements  in  the 
hospital  had  been  slow  and  unsatisfactory, 
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PROGRESS  OF  IMPROVEMENT. 


and  were  owing  more  to  the  merciful  cessation 
of  death  and  suffering  than  to  any  exertions 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities;  to  this  we 
must  except  the  medical  staff,  who,  as  far  as 
our  knowledge  went,  exerted  themselves  to 
provide  all  the  remedies  and  create  all  the 
improvements  they  could  consistently  with 
the  routine  of  their  work ; hut  this  routine 
was  so  rigid  that  many  necessary  improve- 
ments fell  short  of  its  scope. 

The  two  departments  of  the  army  who 
have  most  concern  with  its  hospitals  are  the 
medical  and  the  purveying  ones,  the  com- 
missariat belonging  only  to  the  army  in  the 
field.  Up  to  May,  1854,  the  purveying 
department  continued  in  a most  inefficient 
state.  Requisitions  on  the  stores  for  neces- 
sary articles  were  constantly  dishonoured, 
while  anything  out  of  the  common  routine 
was  never  to  be  thought  of. 

Of  course  in  Turkey  there  were  all  sorts 
of  difficulties  in  the  way  of  procuring  the 
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usual  comforts  for  the  sick,  and  up  to  this 
time  every  one,  excepting  the  “ Times  55  com- 
missioner, looked  upon  a difficulty  as  an 
impossibility.  It  was  difficult  to  get  wood, 
therefore  it  was  impossible  to  have  tables  or 
benches.  It  was  difficult  to  get  iron  bed- 
steads, therefore  the  men  must  lie  on  wooden 
tressels.  It  was  difficult  to  get  good  washing 
done,  so  it  was  left  to  go  on  as  it  best  could. 
Cooking  utensils  were  scarce  and  dear,  so 
the  food  must  be  cooked  without:  the  ladies5 
hands  were  crippled  by  being  wholly  re- 
stricted to  the  use  of  the  articles  furnished 
by  the  diet-roll,  and  all  deficiencies  were  to 
be  supplied  by  our  free  gift  store,  which 
was  small  and  uncertain. 

We  continued  to  buy  many  things  our- 
selves, kind  friends  sent  us  presents  also;  but 
we  felt  the  painful  uncertainty  of  this,  and 
we  also  felt  this  was  not  the  way  in  which  the 
army  of  England  should  be  relieved.  Private 
charity  had  flowed  forth  in  our  emergency^ 
but  it  should  not  be  overtaxed.  The  govern- 


4 A REAL  REFORMER. 

ment  of  England  ought  to  be  the  source 
from  which  it  should  permanently  come. 
When  Mr.  Robertson,  the  new  purveyor  in 
chief,  came  into  office,  this  was  realised.  The 
purveying  department  was  soon  in  a very 
different  state — in  working  instead  of  idling 
order.  What  was  required  in  the  hospitals 
was  procured  without  delay.  First  came 
iron  bedsteads  and  hair  mattresses;  next 
tables  and  benches ; a sufficiency  of  tins  for 
the  men’s  food  to  be  eaten  out  of. 

Other  improvements  followed.  The  hos- 
pitals assumed  a different  aspect ; now, 
indeed,  were  English  soldiers  treated  as  they 
deserved.  The  just  complaints  began  to  be 
hushed ; not  that  the  improvements  were 
wrought  at  once  or  without  labour  and 
difficulty ; but  Mr.  Robertson  was  a person 
determined  to  overcome  obstacles,  and  who 
went  simply  and  straightforwardly  about 
his  business. 

It  was  now  we  gained  possession  of  the 
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charcoal  brasiers,  of  which  incidental  men- 
tion has  been  made.  These  treasures  deserve 
a more  particular  description.  They  are 
small  iron  tripods,  holding  a few  pounds  of 
charcoal.  They  are  very  difficult  to  light, 
and  the  fire  can  only  be  kept  alive  by  being 
placed  in  a draught.  In  the  winter,  as  we 
have  described,  we  did  all  our  cooking  for 
ten  days  upon  them,  but  those  we  then 
used  were  borrowed  for  the  emergency.  All 
the  ladies  and  Sisters  complained  of  their 
not  having  any  fire  to  go  to  if  they  wanted, 
as  so  often  happened,  to  make  a cup  of 
arrowroot,  or  warm  some  wine  or  water,  &c., 
and  it  was  so  tiresome  having  to  send  so 
frequently  to  the  diet  kitchen  for  every  little 
thing : first,  it  was  such  a long  way  off,  and 
in  consequence  the  fetching  and  carrying 
took  up  more  than  double  the  time  it  ought ; 
and  secondly,  the  workers  in  the  diet  kitchen 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  keep  it  in  order 
if  orderlies  and  nurses  dropped  in  at  all 
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U ETNAS.” 

times  asking  for  every  imaginable  article,  so 
that  a charcoal  brasier  for  each  ward  had 
long  been  one  of  the  objects  of  onr  ambition, 
and  now  we  had  but  to  write  requisitions  for 
them  and  they  were  procured  immediately. 
They  were  placed  in  the  lobby  of  each  ward, 
both  that  they  might  have  a draught  and 
also  not  be  an  annoyance  to  the  patients. 

At  night  we  used  our  “Etnas.”  These  valu- 
able helps  to  those  who  nursed  the  sick  were 
brought  from  England  by  the  ladies — they 
were  given  by  kind  friends  in  England  as  a 
last  thought  for  our  own  comfort  should  we 
be  laid  up.  Little  did  the  donors  imagine 
the  vicissitudes  their  Etnas  would  go  through 
in  an  Eastern  campaign  till  they  were  fairly 
battered  out.  Before  the  charcoal  brasier s 
arrived  they  were  constantly  used,  but  of 
course  the  spirits  of  wine  required  to  light 
them  made  them  rather  an  expensive  luxury. 
Still  they  were  our  night  companions,  and 
many  a little  comfort  did  they  enable  us  to 
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give  to  our  poor  men,  to  whom  they  were 
also  an  extreme  amusement.  They  would 
sit  up  iu  bed  sometimes  to  watch  us  boiling 
an  egg  or  some  arrowroot  in  one  of  them, 
saying  one  to  another — 

“ Ain’t  that  a little  beauty,  now?  It’s  as 
handsome  a little  pot  as  I’ve  see’d  since  I 
left  England.  I wish  we’d  had  it  in  the 
trenches ; there  were  no  such  things  as  them 
up  there.”  Poor  fellows,  they  were  easily 
amused,  and  it  was  a real  pleasure  to  us  to 
hear  them  laugh. 

The  next  good  thing  that  happened  was 
the  construction  of  the  ladies’  ward-rooms, 
which  was  simply  dividing  off  in  each  ward  a 
small  space  by  means  of  canvas  screens  in 
which  were  placed  two  or  three  chairs  and  a 
table;  this  was  a great  boon  to  the  ladies,  who 
could  thus  occasionally  take  a few  minutes’ 
rest,  which  before  they  could  not  obtain 
except  by  leaving  the  hospital  and  returning 
home. 
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RIPE  FRUIT  FOR  THE  SICK. 


The  introduction  of  canvas  screens  into 
the  wards  was  a great  improvement.  Now 
the  delirious,  or  cholera,  or  dying  patients 
could  he  screened  off  from  the  others.  Be- 
fore this  the  sight  of  the  very  terrible 
cases  often  had  a sad  effect  on  their  fellow 
patients. 

The  fruit  season  had  commenced,  and 
every  day  the  caiques  loaded  with  fruit 
dashed  past  the  windows  of  our  home. 
Strawberries  were  first,  through  Mr.  Stow’s 
kindness,  introduced  into  the  wards.  Mr. 
Bobertson  said  the  government  ought  to 
provide  them,  and  we  had  as  many  as  we 
required.  The  strawberries  were  very  fine, 
though  they  did  not  seem  to  us  to  possess 
the  flavour  of  English  ones.  There  were 
quantities  of  melons  brought  in  caiques  for 
sale,  but  this  was  a fruit  very  seldom  wanted 
in  the  hospital,  and  the  men  did  not  like 
green  figs,  of  which  there  were  quantities ; 
grapes  followed,  and  they  were  much  appre- 
ciated by  the  fever  patients. 
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Then  came  the  astounding  news  that  the 
soldiers  were  to  he  supplied  with  pocket- 
handkerchiefs.  Up  to  this  period  none  were 
given  in  the  hospitals  but  from  the  free- 
gift  store,  and  it  used  to  he  perfectly 
absurd  to  hear  the  ladies  begging  for  them 
from  their  superintendent.  They  were  so 
prized  by  the  men,  especially  when  they 
were  of  some  bright  colour : in  fact,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  the  men  highly  appre- 
ciated anything  which  conduced  to  habits  of 
cleanliness  and  neatness. 

One  day  a box  for  me  arrived  from 
England,  upon  opening  which  I found  the 
contents  to  be  writing  paper  with  views  of 
the  war — that  published  by  Messrs.  Eock 
Brothers,  Walbrook.  A kind  friend  had 
sent  me  a large  quantity,  and  Messrs.  Eock 
themselves  added  a present  of  more.  Its 
arrival  created  a great  sensation  in  the 
hospital.  The  ladies  and  Sisters  begged 
hard  for  a share.  They  could  not  all  have 
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PICTURES  OF  THE  PAST. 


it.  I gave  some  to  the  General  Hospital 
and  the  rest  to  the  Barrack.  It  was  a 
great  pleasure  to  distribute  them.  I spread 
one  of  each  different  view  out  on  the 
table,  and  begged  the  soldiers  to  make  their 
selection.  Everybody  who  could  walk  at 
all  crowded  round  the  table.  Orderlies  and 
sergeants  left  their  work  to  have  a look,  and 
even  the  medical  officer  was  attracted  by  the 
crowd  and  came  to  look  and  admire.  The 
different  views  were  carried  round  to  the 
patients  in  bed.  The  business  of  choosing 
took  a long  time.  Each  wanted  some  scene 
in  which  he  had  formed  a part.  Some  had 
been  with  Colonel  Chester  when  he  so  gal- 
lantly led  on  the  20th  ; those  who  had  been 
in  the  battle  of  the  Alma  wished  for  that ; 
those  who  had  been  at  Balaclava  another; 
while  those  again  who  had  fought  at  Inker- 
mann  another.  Some  had  seen  General  Strang- 
ways  die,  and  wanted  his  last  scene ; others 
were  less  warlike  and  chose  the  pretty  views 
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THE  aERESH  ARRIVALS.” 

of  the  valley  of  the  Alma  before  and  after  the 
battle,  while  the  comic  pictures  were  not 
without  their  share  of  admirers. 

One  sergeant  was  particularly  struck  by 
the  u Fresh  Arrivals  ” — two  young  officers 
fresh  from  England,  in  all  the  pride  of  new 
uniforms  and  polished  boots,  meeting  an  old 
campaigner  on  a mule  who  had  been  out 
foraging  for  the  mess- table  and  was  bringing 
home  his  purchases.  The  sergeant  held  this 
up  for  the  admiration  of  his  comrades,  and  there 
was  a shout  of  laughter  instantly  raised. 

I much  wish  my  friend  and  Messrs.  Itock 
also  could  have  seen  the  extreme  pleasure 
these  gifts  were  the  means  of  giving — the 
delight  it  gave  the  soldiers  to  write  home  on 
these  sheets  of  paper,  or  how  they  were 
treasured  up  and  compared  with  each  other 
day  after  day,  and  many  a tale  did  the 
pictures  elicit  as  they  brought  back  more 
vividly  to  mind  past  scenes  of  Alma  and 
Inkermann,  &c.  When  I wrote  home,  say- 
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ing  how  grateful  I was  for  the  present,  and 
how  much  it  had  been  valued,  the  same 
friend  sent  another  packet,  which  shared  the 
fate  of  but  too  many  other  kind  offerings 
and  was  lost , 

Stationery  was  very  much  prized ; all  we 
had  was  supplied  from  our  free-gift  store,  and 
up  to  this  period  had  been  very  scarce,  but 
about  this  time  we  had  a great  deal  sent  out 
to  us  and  could  supply  the  demand  sufficiently. 
Now  that  we  had  plenty  of  tables  in  the 
ward,  we  had  a store  of  paper,  envelopes, 
pens,  and  ink  lying  on  it  for  all,  and  in  some 
wards  a box  to  receive  the  letters,  which 

was  emptied  on  Sunday  and  Wednesday 

> 

evenings,  and  the  letters  carried  home  by 
the  ladies  and  sorted ; those  to  the  camp  did 
not  need  a stamp,  those  for  England  were 
stamped  by  the  chaplain,  to  whom  we  gave 
them.  Extraordinary  were  the  directions 
and  spelling  that  used  to  occur  in  these 
letters — we  often  wondered  how  they  ever 


CONDUCT  OF  THE  HIDED  NURSES.  13 

reached  their  destination.  One  very  com- 
mon direction  to  the  camp  was  u Sebastopol, 
Russia,  in  Turkey.” 

There  was  one  great  trouble  which  we 
began  to  feel  at  this  time — namely,  the  con- 
duct of  the  hired  nurses.  We  had  indeed 
been  tried  by  this  from  the  beginning,  and 
several,  as  I have  mentioned,  were  sent 
home  for  bad  conduct ; but  still  the  distress 
around  them  and  the  frequent  sickness 
among  their  own  numbers  kept  some  sort  of 
check  upon  them,  and  after  some  had  been 
dismissed  for  bad  conduct  and  others  from 
sickness  only  two  remained  when  the  new 
party  arrived  on  April  9 th. 

The  hospital  costume  in  which  Miss 
Stanley’s  party  left  England  was  worn  alike 
by  ladies  and  nurses,  which  was  intended  to 
mark  the  equality  system,  but  soon  after  be- 
ginning hospital  work  we  found  it  impossible 
to  continue  wearing  the  same  dress  as  the 
nurses,  and  therefore  discontinued  it.  When 
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DISTINCTION  IN  DRESS. 


the  new  party  arrived,  to  our  dismay  we 
found  that  the  home  authorities  had  not 
thought  well  to  learn  experience  from  those 
•who  had  to  struggle  with  difficulties  on  the 
spot ; they  still  held  to  similarity  in  dress, 
and  the  ladies  and  nurses  all  wore  the  go- 
vernment costume.  When  we  received  them 
at  Koulali  we  expressed  our  surprise  and 
vexation  at  the  mistake,  and  our  conviction 
that  the  ladies  would  very  soon  follow  our 
example  and  make  a distinction  in  dress  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  nurses,  and  the 
event  proved  our  expectations  correct. 

The  ladies  soon  found  it  was  necessary  for 
their  own  comfort  and  for  the  good  of  their 
work  that  in  every  possible  way  the  dis- 
tinction should  be  drawn.  None  but  those 
who  knew  it  can  imagine  the  wearing 
anxiety  and  the  bitter  humiliation  the 
charge  of  the  hired  nurses  brought  upon  us, 
for  it  should  be  remembered  that  we  stood 
as  a small  body  of  English  women  in  a 
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foreign  country,  and  that  we  were  so  far  a 
community  that  the  act  of  one  disgraced  all. 
After  this  period,  it  is  true,  we  had  no  longer 
to  encounter  the  hardships  some  had  endured 
in  the  winter,  but  as  long  as  the  work  in  the 
East  lasted  so  long  were  there  difficulties  to 
be  surmounted  and  trials  to  be  borne  of  no 
common  character. 

On  April  the  21st,  a second  party  of  three 
ladies  and  seven  nurses  joined  us.  They 
had  travelled  under  the  escort  of  Mr.  Wal- 
lace, a clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Immediately  on  their  arrival  he  informed 
the  lady  superintendent  that  one  of  the  hired 
nurses  had  behaved  so  badly  on  the  passage 
out  she  ought  to  go  home ; it  was  fixed  she 
should  return  by  the  next  ship  that  left. 

Before  the  party  of  nurses  he  had  escorted 
out  went  to  their  work,  Mr.  Wallace  wished 
to  address  a few  words  to  them,  but  upon 
their  assembling  in  the  sitting-room  one  of 
the  number,  Mrs. , declared  she  did  not 
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THE  SCHEMER  DISAPPOINTED. 


wish  to  hear  it,  as  she  did  not  intend  to  stay. 
No,  the  life  was  “ different  to  what  she  had 
expected  ” — she  had  been  two  days  in  the 
East — and  the  nurses  “ were  an  ungodly  set 
she  could  not  live  among.  She  was  a Christ- 
ian, and  Christians  must  not  live  among  the 
ungodly.’5  Upon  inquiry  we  discovered  that 

Mrs. ’s  husband  was  a bandmaster,  that 

she  had  come  out  intending  as  soon  as  she 
reached  the  East  to  leave  the  service  of  the 
government  and  join  him,  but  on  her  arrival 
she  found  he  had  been  sent  home,  and  now 
she  wished  to  go  back.  The  superintendent 
said  she  could  go  if  she  liked,  but  she  would 
not  pay  her  passage  home.  This  quite  upset 

Mrs. ’s  calculations,  as  she  had  reckoned 

upon  a free  passage  to  England.  She  be- 
came very  insolent  indeed,  and  was  obliged 
to  be  reminded  that,  if  she  did  not  submit  to 
the  rules  of  the  house,  we  were  in  a military 
hospital  and  could  call  in  the  assistance  of 
the  authorities.  The  vision  of  “ arrest  ” 


A GOOD  RIDDANCE. 


1: 


rather  frightened  her,  she  contented  herself 
with  warning  ns  what  we  might  expect  when 
she  did  get  back  to  England — she  would  ex- 
pose all  our  doings. 

One  of  the  nurses  came  to  report  her 
threats  in  great  terror. 

u Oh,  if  you  please,  ma’am,  she  does  say 
such  dreadful  things  that  she  is  a-going  to  do. 

e shall  be  as  good  as  massacreed  when  she 
gets  home !” 

“ Well,  never  mind,”  we  said,  “ let  her 
mly  go  away  and  get  home,  and  we  will  see 
when  the  massacre  comes.” 

She  left  the  house  on  the  day  the  vessel 
for  England  was  to  sail,  went  to  the  British 
Consul,  and  I believe  prevailed  upon  him  to 
give  her  a passage  to  Malta.  He  probably 
did  not  want  her  among  the  British  subjects 
at  Constantinople.  The  other  discharged  nurse 
was  sent  to  Galata  to  embark  for  England, 
but  contrived  to  get  away  from  the  person  in 
charge  and  ran  into  Constantinople.  We 

VOL.  II.  n 
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THE  WRONG  PERSONS. 


never  could  trace  her  afterwards.  Such  was 
the  consequence  of  sending  out  women  of  in- 
ferior character  to  such  a work  of  trial  and 
temptation.  We  felt  it  bitterly  when  we 
wished  so  much  that  a good  example  should 
be  set  to  the  men,  and  that  we  should  raise  and 
influence  them  for  the  better  ; it  would  have 
been  all  undone  by  these  women,  while  to 
them,  poor  creatures,  a military  hospital  was 
the  very  worst  place  that  could  be  imagined 
rife  with  every  sort  of  temptation. 

A few  weeks  only  had  elapsed  since  the 
departure  of  the  two  women  I have  men- 
tioned, when  disgraceful  misconduct  caused 
the  dismissal  of  a third.  Ere  a passage  could 
be  had  for  her  another  was  obliged  to  go, 
from  her  habits  of  intoxication,  and  she  had 
been  one  most  highly  recommended ; and  to 
hear  her  talk  you  would  think  she  was  a very 
religious  person.  These  two  left  together. 
The  chaplain  himself  offered  to  see  them  on 
board,  and  his  task  was  no  light  one,  for 
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during  the  whole  caique  voyage  down  the 
Bosphorus  every  sort  of  abuse  and  bad  lan- 
guage were  showered  down  upon  his  head. 

Our  trials  were  not  ended.  A similar 
case  of  bad  conduct  obliged  the  dismissal  of 
one  whom  we  had  looked  upon  as  one  of 
our  best  nurses.  Another  was  found  in- 
toxicated in  the  wards;  these  two  went  a 
few  weeks  or  two  more  for  the  same 
reason ; and  so  on  till,  out  of  the  twenty-one, 
in  less  than  eight  months  we  had  eleven 
left.  To  our  profound  astonishment  we  found 
that  our  sending  home  so  many  gave  great 
umbrage  to  the  authorities  at  home.  They 
thought  fit  to  send  a reproof,  demanding 
more  particulars  of  the  cases,  and  evidently 
displeased  at  the  number  sent  back. 

They  were  respectfully  reminded  that  our 
superintendent’s  duties  did  not  include  the 
reformation  of  women  of  loose  character  and 
immoial  habits,  nor  did  we  imagine  the 
authorities  would  require  details  which  were 
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often  too  terrible  to  dwell  on.  We  cer- 
tainly did  expect  that  the  ladies  intrusted 
with  the  arduous  charge  of  controlling  the 
nurses  in  our  Eastern  hospitals  were  better 
judges  of  what  class  of  persons  were  or  were 
not  fit  for  that  work,  than  those  who,  safe  in 
English  homes,  had  perhaps  never  entered  an 
hospital  ward  at  all — certainly  never  toiled  in 

a military  one  night  and  day. 

Of  the  remaining  nine  two  were  very  un- 
satisfactory (Mrs.  Woodward,  who  came  from 
Oxford,  and  had  been  recommended  by  Dr. 
Acland,  was  quite  an  exception  to  what  has 
been  said.  She  was  perfectly  respectable 
and  trustworthy,  and  altogether  a most 
valuable  person).  The  other  six  were  re- 
spectable and  industrious,  and  under  a lady’s 
supervision  did  very  well,  but  not  a single 
one,  except  Mrs.  Woodward,  could  be  trusted 
alone.  They  would  give  things  to  favourite 
patients  without  the  surgeon’s  leave,  or  omit 
to  carry  out  his  orders  unless  they  were  made 

to  do  it. 
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In  ordinary  hospitals  the  nurses  constantly 
do  this.  I have  been  told  by  medical  men 
that,  humanly  speaking,  they  have  known 
lives  among  their  patients  lost  by  the  nurses’ 
disobedience  ; but  in  English  hospitals  the 
doctors  submit  to  this — they  must  have 
nurses,  they  can  get  no  better — while  in 
Eastern  hospitals  the  nursing  was  acknow- 
ledged to  be  an  experiment,  and  it  was  of 
the  greatest  importance  strict  obedience 
should  be  paid  to  the  commands  of  the  sur- 
geons, or  we  knew  not  but  that  it  might  end 
in  their  refusing  to  accept  our  aid  altogether. 
It  was  no  easy  thing  to  introduce  a new 
element  into  the  beaten  routine  of  military 
hospitals,  and  needed  great  care,  skill,  and 
prudence  in  those  intrusted  with  its  manage- 
ment to  do  it  successfully. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Extra  diet  kitchen — Its  growth  and  improvements — 
Waste  resulting  from  bad  management — A kitchen 
and  store-room  for  the  General  Hospital — Much- 
prized  presents  from  Mr.  Gamble — Contents  of  the 
store-room — Lessons  in  rice-pudding  making — Cha- 
racteristics of  contract  supplies — The  gelatine  diffi- 
culty— Cooks  sent  out  by  Government — Routine  of 
the  extra  store-rooms— Sunday  arrangements — The 
cook's  letter — Disorderly  Greeks— Constantine,  the 
Italian — His  pantomimic  defence — Monsieur  Soyer 
and  his  tea — An  unusual  tea  party. 

I will  now  speak  more  fully  of  wkat  I can 
with  justice  say  was  the  most  important  part 
of  our  work.  When  Miss  Stanley  first  en- 
tered Koulali  Hospital  and  asked  the  principal 
medical  officer  what  sort  of  work  her  nurses 
should  undertake,  the  answer  at  once  was 
that  they  should  undertake  the  cooking  and 
seeing  the  diets  given  at  proper  times. 
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“It  is  not  the  surgical  cases/’  said  one  of 
the  first-class  staff-surgeons,  “ for  which  we 
require  your  assistance.  Their  wounds  are 
as  well  or  better  dressed  by  the  regular 
dressers,  but  it  is  the  medical  cases  which 
require  watching  and  feeding,  and  just  that 
constant  care  which  nurses  can  and  we  can- 
not give,  and  a large  proportion  of  the  pre- 
sent cases  require  good  nursing  more  than 
medical  skill.” 

We  have  described  the  first  formation  of 
the  kitchen,  its  gradual  advance  from  char- 
coal brasiers  to  a shed  in  the  yard,  and  a 
kitchen  in  the  Sultan’s  quarters  of  the  hos- 
pital. This  latter  we  gave  up  when  we  left 
our  apartments  there,  as  it  was  required  for 
the  officers’  use.  The  shed  in  the  barrack- 
yard  was  enlarged  and  improved,  and  all  the 
extra  cooking  carried  on.  there,  but  still  it 
was  far  from  possessing  all  necessary  conve- 
niences, 

At  the  General  Hospital  for  all  these 
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months  the  Sisters’  extra  diet  cooking  had 
been  done  on  brasiers ; they  had  no  store- 
room, and  were  obliged  to  keep  their  free 
gifts  in  their  own  apartments.  In  the  Bar- 
rack Hospital  we  had  a good-size  storeroom, 
but  sadly  wanting  shelves  and  other  improve- 
ments ; and  there  was  one  great  hindrance 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  real  improvement 
hi  this  department  : the  materials  for  the 
extra  diets  were  drawn  daily  from  the  pur- 
veyor’s store  by  the  orderlies  of  each  ward, 
according  to  them  diet  roll,  and  then  brought 
to  the  kitchen  to  be  cooked.  Great  waste 
was  the  natural  consequence  of  this.  Small 
quantities  of  sago,  rice,  arrowroot,  were  being 
cooked  for  each  separate  ward,  while,  if  all 
were  done  at  once,  half  the  quantity  would 
be  sufficient;  and,  as  I have  before  men- 
tioned, for  any  mistake  in  drawing  the 
rations,  or  for  any  deficiency  in  the  food, 
there  was  no  remedy  except  through  private 
gifts,  which  were  quite  inadequate  to  the 
claims  thus  made  upon  them. 
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When  the  purveyor-in-chief  visited  Koulali 
this  difficulty  was  laid  before  him,  and  he 
remedied  it  at  once  by  giving  the  lady  in 
charge  of  the  store-room  authority  to  draw 
on  the  stores  and  use  the  materials  according 
to  her  own  judgment.  Finding  that  the 
General  Hospital  stood  greatly  in  want  of  a 
kitchen  and  store-room,  he  furnished  them ; 
two  small  rooms  in  the  building  fronting  the 
quadrangle  were  chosen  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  reverend  Mother,  assisted  by  Sister 

M J , undertook  the  management. 

It  was  all  that  was  wanting  to  make  the 
General  Hospital  perfect.  The  two  rooms  were 
beautifully  fitted  up — the  kitchen  with  oven 
and  boilers,  and  brasiers  built  into  the  wall 
where  frying  and  boiling  could  go  on — the 
store  room  furnished  with  shelves  and 
drawers ; and  when  these  arrangements 
were  completed  the  kitchen  was  well  sup- 
plied with  cooking  utensils,  plates,  and 
dishes,  and,  what  we  admired  most  of  all, 
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small  round  tins,  with  a coyer  attached  to  it 
by  a chain — these  were  for  the  dinners  to  be 
served  in,  and  thus  kept  hot  in  their  travels 
from  the  kitchen  to  the  wards. 

The  store-room  was  filled  with  every 
comfort  that  could  be  wished  for.  Pre- 
served soups  of  all  kinds — we  had  never 
been  able  till  now  to  draw  these  from  the 
stores — we  had  in  the  winter  a large  quan- 
tity of  them  sent  out  by  Mr.  Gamble  to 
Miss  Nightingale  at  Scutari,  and  she  sent 
on  a part  to  Koulali.  They  were  much 
prized  by  the  men  and  also  by  the  then 
overworked  nurses,  who  at  that  time  were 
very  thankful  for  anything  that  enabled 
them  to  procure  a diet  quickly,  and  Mr. 
Gamble’s  preserved  meat  only  requires  to  be 
heated  and  hot  water  added  and  it  is  most 
excellent  soup  ready  at  hand. 

u It’s  the  beautifullest  thing  I ever 
tasted,”  said  one  patient.  a That’s  the  stuff 
to  do  us  good,”  remarked  many  others. 
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Now  the  store-room  shelves  had  plenty  of 
this  soup,  and  plenty  of  essence  of  beef  (an 
invaluable  thing  in  sickness),  sago  and  arrow- 
root,  rice,  sugar,  gelatine  in  large  quantities, 
wine  and  brandy,  soda-water,  eggs,  lemons 
and  oranges ; other  comforts  were  afterwards 
added.  The  diets  were  in  a very  dif- 
ferent state ; the  fowls  and  chops  did  not 
look  like  the  same,  and  the  men  said 
they  tasted  quite  different.  Eice-puddings 
were  an  important  branch  in  the  extra-diet 
kitchen.  It  was  difficult  to  make  them  well, 
owing  to  the  inferior  kind  of  milk,  rice,  and 
eggs.  The  reverend  Mother  solved  the 
problem,  and  as  good  rice  puddings  as  any 
one  could  desire  were  sent  out  and  gave 
great  satisfaction. 

We  found  it,  however,  quite  impossible  to 
make  the  puddings  properly  without  using 
more  materials  than  were  allowed  us  by  the 
diet  roll,  so  that  we  used  our  privilege  of  draw- 
ing on  the  stores  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 
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For  all  the  expenditure  of  the  store-room  an 
account  was  required  to  be  kept  and  sent  in 
to  the  purveyor’s. 

Sister  M J was  an  excellent 

accountant.  It  was  a pleasure  to  look 
at  her  books,  and  they  gained  great  com- 
mendation when  they  went  in  to  the 
purveyor’s  office  to  be  checked.  At  the 
Barrack  Hospital  improvements  in  the  extra 
diets  went  on,  the  kitchen  was  enlarged  and 
furnished  with  fireplaces,  additional  ovens, 
&c.  The  rice-pudding  reform  was  intro- 
duced ; after  we  saw  the  beautiful  ones  sent 
out  by  the  Sisters,  we  were  ambitious  ours 
should  be  as  good,  and  the  superintendent 
and  the  lady  in  charge  of  the  kitchen  begged 
the  reverend  Mother  to  give  them  lessons  in 
this  branch  of  cooking,  which  she  kindly  did; 
so  they  went  up  to  the  General  Hospital  and 
saw  how  they  were  made,  and  watched  the 
general  routine  of  the  kitchen,  and  then  tried 
to  copy  it  below — for  the  Sisters’  long  expe- 
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rience  in  all  matters  concerning  the  care  of 
the  poor  and  sick  gave  them  a great  supe- 
riority over  us,  and  they  were  ever  ready  to 
show  us  their  method  and  to  enter  into  our 
difficulties,  and  these,  in  our  extra- diet  kit- 
chen in  Turkey,  were  not  a few.  Milk  that 
would  turn,  eggs  the  half  or  more  than  half 
the  number  rotten,  the  rice  tilled  with  dirt, 
are  great  obstacles  in  the  construction  of 
puddings,  so  also  are  green  lemons  when 
you  want  to  make  lemonade. 

Most  of  these  articles  were  supplied  to  the 
hospital  by  contract,  and  when  it  was  a little 
more  difficult  than  usual  to  get  things — such 
as  milk  in  the  hot  weather,  or  lemons  when 
the  season  for  them  was  past — they  used  to 
send  anything  they  could  get  hold  of,  and  the 
purveyor  would  have  kept  them  had  we  not 
had  permission  from  the  Purveyor-in- Chief 
to  send  back  inferior  articles,  for  he  said  the 
contractors  were  well  paid  by  Government, 
and  ought  and  should  send  articles  fit  for  use. 
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We  soon  had  excellent  rice  and  rather 
better  milk,  but  it  was  impossible  to  get 
really  good  milk  anywhere.  Lady  Stratford 
de  Eedcliffe  used  to  send  some  milk  daily  to 
the  “Home,”  from  Therapia,  which  was  the 
best  that  could  be  had,  and  by  heating  this 
directly  it  came  in  we  prevented  it  from 
turning,  but  if  this  precaution  was  neglected 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  it  became  sour. 
Good  eggs  we  tried  hard  for,  but  could  not 
procure,  and  were  obliged  to  be  content  with 
breaking  dozens  of  rotten  ones  to  arrive  at 
the  good.  The  green  lemons  we  returned, 
and  after  some  battles  with  the  contractors 
we  got  others. 

Gelatine  was  the  next  difficulty.  There 
was  a call  for  jelly:  of  course  no  calves’ -feet 
could  be  had,  so  we  tried  gelatine,  one 
kind  of  which  made  it  nicely,  while  the 
other  made  it  so  very  thick  and  bad  we  could 
not  send  it  into  the  wards.  It  was  by  no 
means  sufficient  just  to  state  this  to  the  pur- 
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veyor  and  ask  for  it  to  be  changed,  he 
thought  it  would  “ do  very  well,”  so  we  had 
to  be  very  resolute  to  get  our  way. 

The  Barrack  Hospital  extra-diet  kitchen 
had  a cook  who  was  a civilian  (a  good  many 
of  whom  had  been  sent  out  by  government). 
This  was  a great  improvement,  as  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  cooks  among  the  soldiers,  and 
when  they  are  found  and  practised  they  are 
liable — as  the  orderlies — to  be  ordered  up  to 
their  regiment.  At  the  General  Hospital, 

however,  Sister  M J had  a soldier 

for  a cook  who  gave  her  great  satisfaction. 

The  routine  of  the  extra  store-rooms  was 
as  follows  : They  were  opened  at  nine  in 

the  morning ; the  nurse  who  assisted  the  lady, 
or  Sister,  sweeping  and  dusting,  while  the 
lady  looked  over  the  total  abstract  and  la- 
dies’ requisitions.  The  former  was  made  by 
the  purveyor’s  clerk,  who  examined  the  diet- 
lolls  of  each  v ard  and  then  made  an  abstract 
of  the  extra  diets  required  of  them,  and  sent 
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it  in  to  the  lady  or  sister  ; the  latter  were  for 
such  articles  as  the  ladies  required  extra  to 
the  diet  rolls,  such  as  they  had  verbal  per- 
mission to  give,  and  for  such  articles  as  they 
wished  to  keep  in  their  cupboards  for  emer- 
gencies. They  were  like  the  following  : — 

(No.  50.)  Ju]y  19>  1855‘ 

Required  for  3 Lower  Ward,  Koulali  Hos- 
pital  4 quarts  lemonade  ; 3 do.  milk  ; 4 do. 

arrowroot;  2 doz.  eggs;  jelly  for  two;  Jib. 

of  butter ; 2 doz.  biscuits. 

Miss (Signed)  Sister  M A . 

Every  lady  and  Sister  sent  in  a requisition. 
Except  in  a case  of  great  emergency  they 
were  only  permitted  to  send  once  a day  for 
all  they  wanted  throughout  it,  as  otherwise 
irregularity  was  caused.  These  requisitions 
were  then  served ; the  articles  for  each 
ward  were  arranged  in  order,  in  addition  to 
the  requirements  of  the  diet  rolls.  Then 
the  bell  was  rung  and  in  an  instant  a group 
of  orderlies  rushed  across  the  barrack-yard 
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to  see  who  would  be  in  time  first  and  carry 
off  his  extras.  Kequisitions  from  the 
medical  officers  came  in  at  all  hours,  and 
were  instantly  attended  to. 

At  12-30  the  bell  again  rang,  and  the 
orderlies  assembled  to  fetch  their  dinners  ; 
for  this  purpose  they  had  wooden  trays,  on 
which  were  counted  out  the  number  of  fowls, 
chops,  potatoes,  each  required,  then  they  re- 
turned again  for  rice  pudding,  maccaroni 
pudding,  pints  of  rice  or  sago  milk;  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  all  were  served ; then 
came  diets  of  sick  officers,  for  among  the 
large  body  attached  to  the  hospitals  there 
were  generally  one  or  two  on  the  sick  list. 
At  two  the  store  room  was  closed  till  four  ; 
at  five  the  bell  summoned  the  orderlies  to 
fetch  the  night  drinks— lemonade,  barley- 
watei,  or  tea,  as  were  ordered ; arrowroot  or 
beef-tea  was  again  made  if  required. 

In  the  evening  the  lady  in  charge  wrote 
her  requisitions  on  the  purveyor’s  stores  for 
such  articles  as  she  would  require  for  her 
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store  room  the  next  day.  On  Sundays  the 
hours  were  slightly  altered,  owing  to  the 
arrangement  that  all  persons  in  the  store 
room  and  kitchen  should  attend  Divine  ser- 
vice ; hut  though  each  had  the  opportunity 
afforded  them,  the  patients  were  in  no  ways 
neglected. 

Most  amusing  scenes  went  on  at  times  in 
the  extra- diet  kitchen.  The  orderlies  did 
not  like  the  civilian  cook,  and  he  returned 
the  compliment  ; they  were  perpetually 
telling  tales  of  each  other.  Once  when  Miss 

was  detained  from  her  work  for  a few 

days  by  illness,  she  received  the  following 

note  from  the  cook  : — 

“ Madam — I wish  to  acquaint  you  about 

the  malice  that  is  existing  among  some  of 
the  orderlies  towards  me,  and  the  other 
servants  in  the  kitchen.  I believe  the  cause 
to  be  not  having  a free  intercourse  in  the 
kitchen  as  formerly,  and  moreover,  an  an- 
tipathy towards  me  for  doing  my  duty.  If 
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I have  not  done  my  duty  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  I will  refer  to  your  honourable 
decision.  Yesterday  evening  I had  a requi- 
sition for  six  pints  of  chocolate  at  7 p.m., 
when  I was  at  my  room ; I was  in  the  act  of 
dressing  when  the  orderly  came,  I made 
haste  over  to  the  kitchen  and  the  ladies’ 
store  was  locked,  therefore,  I could  not 
comply  with  the  requisition.  This  morning 
he  made  a special  report  to  the  doctor. 
Under  these  circumstances,  and  with  your 
kind  permission,  I would  like  for  my  welfare 
and  also  for  the  best  mode  of  regulating  the 
kitchen,  to  have  some  restrictions.  Kegard- 
ing  this,  I hope,  madam,  with  my  greatest 
respect,  that  you  will  take  interest  in  these 
few  lines.  I remain,  madam, 

“ Your  humble  servant. 

“ T.  K.,  Cook” 

There  were  a good  many  Greeks  also 
employed  in  the  kitchen  (for  the  labour  of 
fetching  water  from  the  extreme  end  of  the 
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barrack-yard  required  a good  many  hands, 
and  chopping  wood  was  another  piece  of  heavy 
work) ; the  Greeks  were  a great  torment, 
they  were  perpetually  running  off,  staying 
away  for  a day  or  so  and  then  coming  hack, 
and  quarrelling  and  fighting  among  them- 
selves, and  being  idle  and  disobedient.  One 
had  to  send  messages  almost  every  day  to 
the  sergeant  in  charge  of  the  Greeks, 
“Wanted  a Greek.” 

At  last  came  an  Italian  named  Constantine, 
he  was  an  old  man  but  worth  six  Greeks. 
Always  at  hand,  willing,  gentle,  and  obedient, 
he  picked  up  a few  sentences  of  English  very 
fast  and  was  very  proud  of  his  acquirements. 
His  favourite  employment  was  to  help  the 
lady  putting  out  the  stores,  lifting  the  heavy 
weights  for  her  and  so  on;  he  was  quite 
honest,  but  he  and  cook  could  not  agree  and 
there  were  dreadful  battles.  Cook  com- 
plained so  of  his  disobedience  in  the  kitchen 
that  Miss was  forced  to  speak  to  him , 
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and  it  was  very  absurd,  as  she  could  not 
speak  either  Greek  or  Italian,  and  had  to 
express  her  displeasure  by  using  the  little 
English  Constantine  knew  and  by  signs. 
Constantine  understood  quite  well,  and  made 
a vehement  defence;  he  danced  about  the 
room,  and,  with  many  gesticulations,  gave  her 
to  understand  that  “ Monsieur  Cook  ” was 
so  unreasonable,  he  wanted  Constantine  to 
be  in  the  kitchen  when  he  was  helping 
madame  in  the  store  room,  and  that  he 
could  not  be  in  two  places  at  once,  and 
Monsieur  Cook  was  so  rough  he  called  out 
so  loud  and  was  not  quiet  like  madame. 
However,  the  reproof  did  good,  and  the 
kitchen  was  more  peaceable. 

Monsieur  Soyer  paid  a visit  to  Eoulali 
before  the  improvements  in  the  extra-diet 
kitchen  had  taken  place.  He  offered  to 
show  a better  way  of  making  the  hospital 
tea,  i.  e that  issued  from  the  large  general 
kitchen  for  all  the  diets.  There  was  room 
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for  improvement,  for  it  was  tlie  most 
wretched  stuff  possible.  Monsieur  Soyer’ s 
was  much  better,  and  yet  he  made  it,  he 
said,  with  exactly  the  same  proportions  as 
before.  I do  not  think  his  improvements 
were  attended  to  at  the  kitchen,  but  as  it 
did  not  come  within  our  province  I cannot 

be  sure. 

Monsieur  Soyer  made  his  tea  in  the  little 
kitchen  outside  the  Convalescent  Hospital. 
The  medical  officers  and  the  ladies  came  to 
taste  it,  and  it  was  an  amusing  scene  : the 
group  outside  tasting  the  tea,  the  tiny 
kitchen,  which  just  held  Monsieur  Soyer  and 
his  assistants,  and  the  patients  of  the  Con- 
valescent Hospital  looking  on  and  wondering 
what  was  going  to  happen  to  their  tea  that 

night. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

A busy  scene — Now  and  then — Touching  incidents  — 
Affection  of  the  Irish  soldiers  for  their  nuns — The 
strong  national  spirit  of  the  Irish — Amusing  scenes 
with  Irish  sailors — Butter — Kind  donations  of  friends 
in  England— Gratitude  of  the  soldiers — Cost  of 
butter  in  Turkey — Bread  contracts — Bad  washing, 
and  deficiency  in  the  linen  department — Formation 
of  a washing  establishment — Washing  done  by 
Greeks — Details  of  the  linen  departments — Arduous 
nature  of  the  work  in  them. 

The  routine  of  the  hospital  was  often 
interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  sick,  who  came 
in  numbers  varying  from  50  to  100.  We 
seldom  had  more  than  a few  hours’  notice, 
and  often  not  that.  Sometimes  it  was  not 
till  the  steamer  was  alongside  the  quay  that 
we  knew  they  were  coming  ; this  arose  from 
all  the  sick  from  the  camp  being  sent  to 
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Scutari  first  and  the  steamer  coming  back 
from  thence  to  Koulali.  When  they  arrived 
there  was  a general  commotion ; the  principal 
medical  officer,  the  commandant,  and  most  of 
the  medical  staff  went  down  to  the  quay  to 
receive  them  and  see  them  carefully  carried 
up.  Orderlies  ran  hither  and  thither,  ward- 
masters  and  nurses  were  in  a bustle 
getting  beds  prepared.  The  kitchen  staff 
was  hard  at  work  to  get  coppers  full  of  hot 
water,  and  fires  lighted  in  readiness  for  the 
doctor’s  orders.  Ladies  and  Sisters  looking 
after  the  clean  linen. 

A different  scene  it  was  truly  from  that 
which  used  to  be  presented  a few  months 
back,  when  the  poor  sufferers  came  in  and 
no  beds  were  ready  and  no  clean  linen,  and 
no  nurses  to  attend  and  watch  by  them.  A 
blessed  change  indeed  it  was. 

There  was  a division  made  of  the  sick,  part 
going  to  the  Barrack  and  part  going  to  the 
General  hospitals.  All  who  were  able  walked, 
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the  rest  were  borne  on  stretchers.  As  soon 
as  the  sick  were  in  their  beds  requisitions 
began  to  pour  in.  One  ward  ordered  beef 
tea,  another  negus,  a third  good  tea.  The 
orderly  officer  for  the  day  was  in  great  re- 
quest as  he  must  sign  the  requisitions,  or  give 
the  Sisters  and  ladies  verbal  orders  from  which 
they  might  write  their  own  requisitions. 

Very  touching  incidents  often  occurred 
among  the  sick  just  come  in ; they  were  so 
astonished  to  find  so  many  comforts  ready, 
and  so  many  hands  to  minister  to  them.  The 
quantity  of  clean  linen  was  a great  wonder- 
ment ; they  said  they  had  more  here  in  a 
week  than  in  the  camp  for  months  together. 

The  poor  Irish  soldiers  were  much  charmed 

i 

at  the  sight  of  the  nuns — u Our  own  Sisters,’’ 
they  would  fondly  say. 

I remember  one  poor  man  brought  in  who 
was  a Eoman  Catholic;  he  was  so  ill  he 
could  not  speak,  could  neither  ask  for  tem- 
poral comfort  or  spiritual  consolation,  but  he 
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looked  up  into  the  face  of  the  Sister  who  was 
attending  on  him,  and  perceiving  the  crucifix 
hanging  from  her  girdle  eagerly  seized  it 
with  his  dying  grasp  and  pressed  it  fervently 
to  his  lips. 

The  national  spirit  of  the  Irish  was  very 
strong  ; it  was  pleasing  to  see  their  rever- 
ence and  affection  for  their  priests  and  the 
nuns.  The  Irish  orderlies  used  to  he  de- 
lighted beyond  measure  to  be  allowed  to 
wait  on  the  Catholic  chaplain ; nothing  was 
so  great  a treat  as  to  be  doing  something  for 
u his  riverence.” 

There  were  amusing  scenes  sometimes 
with  Irish  sailors.  There  was  a wharf  just 
below  Koulali,  where  steamers  often  came  to 
coal ; once  or  twice  the  crews  were  princi- 
pally Irish.  The  sailors  had  leave  to  go  on 
shore,  and  dispersed  themselves  about  the 
country ; they  went  through  the  hospital 
wards,  evidently  delighted  at  the  comfortable 
appearance  of  the  men.  They  looked  at  and 
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admired  everything ; but  when  they  met 
their  countrywomen — the  Sisters  of  Mercy — 
in  the  barrack-yard  they  were  quite  over- 
joyed. When  they  found  that  they  lived  at 
the  General  Hospital  they  poured  up  the 
hill  in  troops  to  visit  them  and  attend  their 
chapel.  Many  who  had  not  attended  to  their 
religious  duties  for  years  were  persuaded  to 
do  so  now.  They  did  not  forget  the  ladies 
either,  but  were  overheard  one  night  on  the 
quay  to  be  talking  the  matter  over,  and 
saying,  however  those  ladies  could  have 
come  out  all  this  way  with  nobody  to  take 
care  of  them  was  past  their  conception. 

Butter  was  a great  treat  to  our  men  ; be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  new  Purveyor-in- 
chief the  bread  was  so  dry  and  sour  that  it 
was  difficult  even  for  those  in  health  to  force 
it  down  unless  very  hungry.  Ho  butter  was 
at  that  time  given  on  the  diet  roll.  We 
asked  the  leave  of  the  medical  officers  to  give 
it  to  our  patients.  This  was  granted,  and 
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we  were  enabled  to  obtain  it  through  the 
kindness  of  friends  in  England,  who  sent  us 
money  for  this  and  such-like  purposes.  It 
will  gratify  them  to  know  that  many  and 
many  a poor  fellow  had  a comfortable  meal 
through  their  consideration. 

We  are  glad  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
thanking  them  for  the  warm,  affectionate 
sympathy  and  ready  help  they  so  often 
afforded  us,  not  only  in  sending  us  money 
and  other  presents  but  for  the  personal 
trouble  they  took  in  the  matter.  We  had 
but  to  write  to  England  and  say  we  wanted 
such  and  such  a thing  and  it  was  sent  by  the 
first  opportunity,  and  not  only  this  but  we 
often  received  letters  begging  us  to  write 
and  say  what  things  would  be  useful.  Little 
school  children  sent  us  money — small  sums 
they  had  saved,  and  wished  to  be  sent  to  the 
u ladies  who  nursed  the  sick  soldiers.’’ 

Could  these  friends  have  seen  the  glisten- 
ing eyes  with  which  the  poor  men  listened 
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to  the  account  of  their  kindness,  and  have 
heard  their  hearty  u God  bless  them — God 
bless  them  !”  they  would  have  been  more 
than  rewarded.  It  would  have  pleased  them 
to  have  gone  round  our  wards  with  us  at 
tea-time,  accompanied  by  our  butter-bowl, 
and  have  seen  the  grateful  look  of  each  pa- 
tient as  he  received  his  small  portion,  and 
have  heard  his  exclamation,  “ Why,  here’s 
actually  a bit  of  butter — that  is  nice  and 
homelike  !”  Many  would  keep  half  their  por- 
tions till  next  morning’s  breakfast.  It  cer- 
tainly was  very  unlike  English  butter,  and 
we  sometimes  wondered  how  they  could  eat 
it  with  such  evident  enjoyment ; but  long 
months  of  hardship  and  almost  starvation 
had  taught  them  to  be  easily  satisfied  with 
what  many  in  England  would  have  grumbled 
at.  Our  means  of  procuring  them  this  com- 
fort of  course  soon  came  to  an  end.  It  was 
not  fair  to  give  butter  in  one  ward  and  not 
in  another,  and  one  £o  after  another  was 
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quickly  spent  in  providing  a whole  hospital 
with  butter,  even  once  or  twice  a week,  as  it 
cost  from  3s.  to  4s.  a pound.  4s.  we  always 
paid  for  it  when  we  bought  it  at  the  canteens, 
but  we  could  procure  it  at  3s.  if  we  bought 
casks  of  £2  or  £3  value  at  Constantinople. 

"When  Mr.  Robertson  came  he  ordered 
butter  to  be  had  in  the  stores,  and  we  drew 
it  upon  requisition,  and  gave  it  when  we 
thought  the  men  really  needed  it.  Next  we 
happened  to  be  complaining  to  one  of  the 
officer’s  wives  of  the  sour  bread  furnished  to 
the  hospital,  which  also  came  to  our  own 
table.  She  said  it  was  very  strange,  their 
bread  was  beautiful,  as  good  or  better  than 
English.  We  found  this  arose  from  the 
officers’  rations  being  drawn  from  the  com- 
missariat department,  while  ours  came,  like 
the  patients’,  from  the  purveying,  and  that 
these  two  departments  had  separate  con- 
tractors for  bread.  Upon  this  being  repre- 
sented to  the  purveyor-in- chief  he  changed 
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the  bread  contract  at  Midsummer,  and  from 
that  time  the  hospital  was  supplied  with 
excellent  bread,  the  contractor  being  Mr. 
Hamelin,  the  Armenian  Minister  at  Bebek. 
From  his  bakery  long  previous  to  this  we 
procured  biscuits  which  were  very  good. 
They  were  twelve  piastres  the  ock  (an  ock 
is  about  two  and  a half  pounds),  so  that  they 
are  much  cheaper  as  well  as  better  than  any 
we  could  have  procured  in  the  French  shops 
at  Pera. 

We  spent  a good  deal  of  our  tree-gift 
money  in  purchasing  them,  for  we  often 
found  men  who  were  very  weak  could  eat 
biscuits  when  they  could  not  swallow  or 
digest  bread.  Eventually  biscuits,  like  every 
other  imaginable  comfort,  could  be  freely 
drawn  from  Government  stores. 

The  bad  washing,  and  consequent  defi- 
ciency in  the  linen  department,  had  been 
severely  felt  from  the  first,  but  there 
was  no  remedy.  At  Scutari  the  washing 
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we  heard,  was  now  well  regulated,  being 
done  on  the  spot  by  means  of  washing  ma- 
chines, but  this  could  not  be  done  at 
Koulali,  as  there  was  no  building  which 
could  be  made  into  a washhouse ; all  that 
could  be  done  was  to  place  the  linen  stores 

under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  and  ladies. 

/ 

It  was  a point  on  which  Mr.  Eobertson  was 
very  anxious.  He  had  rooms  fitted  up  for 
this  purpose  at  both  hospitals  ; at  the  upper 

. one  it  was  under  the  charge  of  Sister  J 

M , who  began  hers  first,  and  it  was 

conducted  in  beautiful  order. 

The  linen  stores  of  the  Lower  Hospital 

was  under  Miss  * , and  nurses  assisted  in 

both  stores. 

The  care  of  the  linen  stores  was  a very 
laborious  work.  The  lady  superintendent, 
in  addition  to  her  numerous  duties,  spent 
much  of  her  time  in  those  at  the  Barrack 
Hospital ; she  kept  the  accounts,  and  brought 
it  by  degrees  into  perfect  shape  and  order. 
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The  washing  was  sent  across  to  Bebek, 
where  it  was  contracted  for  by  the  Protestant 
Armenian  Minister  there.  It  was  executed 
by  Greeks,  who  sometimes  thought  fit  to 
work  and  sometimes  not,  so  that  often  the 
washing  was  in  arrear.  A great  quantity  of 
linen  always  had  to  be  returned  to  be  washed 
again  a momentary  dip  in  the  water  evi- 
dently having  been  the  extent  of  labour 
bestowed  upon  it. 

When  the  washing  came  over  it  was  taken 
to  the  sergeants,  who  had  charge  of  the  soiled 
linen  (this  department  being  of  course  under 
sergeant  and  orderlies  j,  clean  linen  was  then 
sent  to  the  linen  stores  upon  requisition. 
The  ladies  and  Sisters  who  worked  at  the 
linen  stores  spent  their  whole  daytime  there, 
only  leaving  it  for  meals  and  evening  recrea- 
tions. Twice  a-week  they  received  the  clean 
linen,  and  after  sending  back  the  badly  washed 
they  pioceeded  to  sort  the  articles,  then  fol- 
lowed the  folding,  and  lastly  the  mending 

° o * 
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Twice  a-week  the  ladies  and  Sisters  of  the 
respective  wards  sent  in  their  requisitions, 
the  ladies  at  the  linen  store  served  these,  put 
the  different  articles  in  bundles  for  the  wards, 
and  then  the  orderlies  fetched  them.  The 
Sisters  and  ladies  had  in  their  wards  linen 
cupboards  (under  lock  and  key),  where  they 
kept  a small  quantity  of  linen  ready  in  case 
of  sudden  illness  or  fresh  cases  coming  in. 

It  took  a long  time  before  the  linen  stores 
were  arranged  in  a satisfactory  manner,  but 
we  at  length  succeeded,  and  had  now  the  plea- 
sure of  knowing  that  there  was  no  comfort 
required  m sickness  which  was  not  supplied 
to  the  British  soldier.  He  had  the  best  medi- 
cal skill  and  suitable  attention,  food  as  good 
as  could  be  had  in  Turkey,  and  linen  in  as 
great  a quantity  as  in  the  hospitals  at  home. 

The  work  in  the  linen  stores  was  so  very 
arduous  that  the  other  ladies,  when  their  work 
in  the  wards  was  lighter  than  usual,  often 
dropped  in  to  lend  their  assistance  tovaids 
reducing  the  interminable  mending. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Free  Gift  Store — Uselessness  of  a large  portion  of 
what  v as  sent  ont  Small-tooth  combs — Formation 
of  a separate  establishment  for  the  Free  Gift  Store— 
Lnpacking  of  the  boxes — Their  contents — The  prin- 
cipal use  of  the  free  gifts— Departure  of  invalids  for 
England  Faiewells  Kits  for  the  convalescents — 
A soldiei  s petition  Soldiers  wives — An  unfortu- 
nate accident. 

The  Tree  Gift  Store  has  often  been  re- 
ferred to ; it  was  the  store  supplied  by  the 
gifts  of  the  people  of  England,  who  gener- 
ously and  promptly  sent  them  out  to  their 
suffering  army;  and  although  much  disap- 
pointment has,  I know,  been  experienced  by 
many  on  hearing  that  numbers  of  these  pack- 
ages never  reached  their  destination,  yet  it 
will  he  a satisfaction  to  many  to  learn  the 

benefit  given  by  that  portion  which  did 
arrive. 
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SMALL-TOOTH  COMBS. 


Tlie  free  gifts  had  to  be  carefully  sorted, 
for  often  a good  many  useless  things  were 
sent  out.  Some  portion  of  the  free  gifts  sent 
to  Scutari  was  forwarded  to  Ivoulali.  Others 
were  sent  straight  to  us,  and  some  we  pur- 
chased with  money  sent  out  from  England. 
Small-tooth  combs  we  bought  in  great  num- 
bers when  the  hospital  was  crowded,  foi  they 
were  much  needed.  An  old  Turk  used  to  sit 
at  the  hospital  gate  with  a stall  of  trifles,  and 
had  some  small-tooth  combs — he  looked  so 
surprised  when  we  broke  his  stall  of  them. 

At  first  we  had  no  separate  store  to  keep 
our  free  gifts  in,  but  they  were  kept  in  one 
of  the  government  stores,  and  under  charge 
of  the  sergeant  who  had  charge  of  the  first. 
He  was  an  amusing  individual,  very  unlike 
the  soldiers  in  general,  and  so  very  grand 
that  he  thought  it  rather  a condescension  on 

his  part  to  attend  to  us. 

After  a time  a shed  in  the  barrack  yard, 
that  had  been  a canteen,  was  given  up  to  our 
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use,  and  was  by  the  engineer  officer  made 
into  a nice  little  building  in  three  compart- 
ments : — First,  the  superintendent’s  room  ; 
second,  the  Free  Gift  Store;  third,  for 
packing  cases,  &c.  As  soon  as  we  could 
carry  our  free  gifts  into  this  store,  the  super- 
intendent arranged  them  all  in  order  on  the 
shelves,  with  which  the  room  was  furnished. 
Sometimes  it  looked  quite  full,  but  never 
remained  so  for  long  together;  a party  of 
invalids  ordered  home  soon  made  a hole  in 
it.  This  store  was  under  the  Lady  superin- 
tendent’s charge.  She  saw  the  things  un- 
packed and  arranged,  and  received  the 
requisitions  signed  by  the  ladies  and  Sisters 
for  what  they  considered  their  men  needed 
before  going  to  England  or  to  the  camp. 

When  Miss  Stanley  was  lady  superin- 
tendent she  divided  the  gifts  among  the 
ladies  in  charge  of  the  wards,  who  dis- 
tributed them  according  to  their  own  judg- 
ment, and  this  plan  was  followed  out  after 
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UNPACKING  OF  THE  BOXES. 


Miss  Stanley’s  departure.  The  unpacking 
of  the  boxes  was  often  quite  affecting. 
Many  a wish  was  expressed  that  the  kind 
contributors  could  see  the  pleasure  their 
gifts  gave.  There  were  packages  of  lint,  of 
mittens,  of  comforters  made  up  and  enclosed 
as  the  gift  of  the  poor.  There  was  one 
packet  of  sugar-candy,  with  a note  in  a large 
round  hand,  aFor  the  sick  soldiers,  from  a 
little  girl.”  Another  “from  a little  German 
girl.”  Quantities  of  pocket  handkerchiefs 
were  also  sent  ; flannels,  J erseys,  socks, 
niglit-caps;  some  crimson  pocket  handker- 
chiefs gave  great  delight,  cotton  shirts  were 

also  valued. 

We  found  the  free  gifts  principally  useful 
as  affording  us  the  means  of  giving  neces- 
saries to  the  men  going  to  England,  for  they 
would  otherwise  have  taken  that  voyage 
often  without  a change  of  linen  or  any  warm 
clothing.  The  men  who  came  down  in  the 
winter  and  spring  had  usually  lost  their  kits 
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in  the  camp,  and  so  -were  quite  destitute. 
Long  afterwards,  when  the  men  did  bring 
their  kits  down  with  them,  we  always  en- 
quired what  was  deficient  in  them.  After 
the  quarter-master  had  given  what  he 
thought  requisite,  we  then  gave  them  articles 
from  our  store ; so  that  it  was  always  busy 
work  when  the  men  were  going  home,  for 
another  rule  was  not  to  give  the  things  till 
just  as  they  were  going  away,  that  there  might 
be  no  temptation  thrown  in  their  way  to  sell 
their  clothes  for  drink.  Consequently  all 
had  to  be  done  in  a few  hours.  The  ladies 
wrote  their  list  of  what  the  men  wanted,  and 
the  superintendent  gave  them  out,  and  as 
soon  as  we  had  given  them  they  went  on 
board. 

The  scene  at  these  times  was  always  very 
interesting.  Groups  of  poor  fellows  in  each 
ward  just  risen  from  their  beds  and  dressed 
in  the  uniform  of  the  different  regiments, 
packing  up  their  kits,  and  reiterating  their 
thanks  for  the  clothes  they  had  just  received. 
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FAREWELLS. 


Orderlies  running  about  trying  to  get  the 
invalids’  dinners  a little  sooner  than  the 
usual  hour,  that  the  invalids  might  have  a 
good  meal  before  starting.  Comrades  who 
had  fought  together  on  the  field  of  battle,  or 
suffered  side  by  side  in  the  trenches  before 
Sebastopol,  wishing  each  other  good-bye, 
those  who  were  left  behind  sending  messages 
to  them  friends  in  England.  Chaplains  giv- 
ing away  Bibles  and  prayer  books,  and  as  a 
last  kind  thought  very  often  finding  a 
quantity  of  tobacco  for  them  to  smoke  on 
the  voyage.  Sisters  and  ladies  having  a last 
word  with  those  whom  they  had  long  tended, 
and  whom  in  all  human  probability  they 
would  never  meet  again  in  this  world,  many 
of  these  with  tears  in  their  eyes  loading 
them  with  blessings,  and  earnestly  promising 
(what  they  well  knew  would  more  than 
compensate  for  any  trouble  they  might  have 
taken)  that  they  would  be  different  men 
henceforth  to  what  they  had  been  before 
they  came  into  the  hospital. 
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And  now  the  order  is  loudly  given  at  the 
entrance  of  each  ward,  “The  invalids  for 
England  to  proceed  to  the  shore/’  and  they 
slowly  depart — orderlies  carrying  the  kits  of 
those  who  are  too  weak  to  do  so  themselves, 
and  some  of  the  wounded  and  incurable 
being  taken  down  on  stretchers.  They  all 
pass  down  the  barrack  yard  and  through  the 
main  guard  entrance,  which  is  crowded  with 
doctors  and  officers.  One  of  these  accom- 
panies the  invalids  as  far  as  Scutari,  where 
they  embark  in  a larger  vessel  for  England — 
and  now  the  little  steamer  is  ready — the 
poor  fellows  are  all  on  board,  and  we  watch 
them  depart  with  a silent  prayer  for  their 
safe  arrival  in  old  England. 

On  Mondays  and  Thursdays  patients  were 
discharged  from  the  convalescent  hospital  to 
proceed  to  Scutari,  from  thence  to  go  to  the 
camp,  and  what  we  considered  deficient  in 
their  kits  were  made  up  from  the  Free 
Gift  Store,  so  that  it  had  enough  to  do  to 
supply  all  these  demands.  Sometimes  it  did 
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get  alarmingly  low,  but  somehow,  by  book 
or  by  crook,  it  got  up  again,  and  we  always 
bad  enough  to  give.  The  men  were  so 
grateful  for  these  gifts,  and  so  pleased  with 
them.  An  amusing  letter  was  sent  to  one  of 
us  once  which  I insert — the  cotton  shirts 
the  writer  speaks  of  had  been  given  but  not 
the  rest  of  the  free  gifts,  and  he  was  very 
much  afraid  none  were  coming. 

“ Miss Please  if  in  your  power  to 

let  me  have  the  following  articles,  viz .,  one 
pair  of  slippers,  for  my  feet  are  very  sore ; 
one  red  scarf ; one  night-cap  ; one  pocket- 
handkerchief. 

« U.B. — None  of  the  above  have  I re- 
ceived, though  you  have  supplied  me  well 
with  clean  linen  for  the  voyage,  for  which  I 
sincerely  thank  you,  and  your  kindness  to 
me  and  to  every  one  in  the  ward  shall  never 
be  forgotten  or  neglected  in  the  prayers  of 
your  humble  servant, 

u Corporal  G- • 

£C  A flannel  shirt  and  a pair  ot  drawers 
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would  be  most  welcome  indeed,  for  I have 
one  of  each,  and  I’d  like  to  have  a change. 

“G ” 

Occasionally  soldiers’  wives  would  be 
leaving  with  the  invalids.  There  were, 
however,  very  few  of  these1  women  at 
Koulali  ; the  greater  number  of  them  were 
at  Scutari,  where  they  received  much  kind- 
ness and  assistance  from  Lady  Alicia  Black- 
wood when  they  left  for  England,  if  they 
were  deserving  cases.  They  also  received 
clothes  for  the  voyage.  She  commissioned 
Sister  Anne  to  undertake  the  business  for 
her  at  Koulali.  They  were  often  in  great 
distress  for  clothes,  both  for  themselves  and 
children,  and  clothes  were  far  more  valuable 
to  them  than  money,  owing  to  the  great 
difficulty  of  procuring  and  high  price  to  be 
given  for  them  in  Pera.  Lady  Napier  was 
also  very  kind  in  sending  clothes  to  Sister 
Anne  to  distribute  among  them. 

One  poor  woman,  who  washed  for  the  offi- 
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UNFORTUNATE  ACCIDENT. 


cers,  had  fallen  asleep  late  one  night  in  the 
wash-house,  and  her  clothes  caught  fire.  She 
was  frightfully  burnt,  and  was  carried  to  a 
room  oyer  one  of  the  wards  where  doctors 
and  nurses  attended  to  her.  For  eight  or 
nine  months  she  lay  there  unable  to  move, 
her  husband  also  in  the  hospital.  They 
were  both  invalided  home,  but  she  was  not 
able  to  undertake  the  voyage,  and  when  we 
left  Koulali  she  was  still  there. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

Pretty  walks  around  Koulali — The  Turkish  cemetery 
— Legend  relating  to  Koulali — The  Sultan's  kiosk 
— Candilee — Exquisite  beauty  of  the  views  from 
Candilee — Europe  and  Asia  at  one  glance — The 
village  of  Bebek — French  Catholic  and  Protestant 
Armenian  colleges — Visit  to  the  former — The  Mai- 
son  de  Saint  Joseph — The  amalgamation  of  different 
nations — Visit  to  the  Protestant  Armenian  college — 
A pleasant  evening  at  Bebek — Moonlight  on  the  Bos- 
phorus— A visit  to  Therapia — The  British  Conval- 
escent Naval  Hospital — A walk  through  the  Embassy 
gardens — The  sweet  waters  of  Asia — Historical  asso- 
ciations— The  castle  of  Asia — The  Heavenly  water — 
[Rendezvous  of  the  Turkish  ladies  on  their  Sabbath — 
A beautiful  woman— The  currents  of  the  Bosphorus 
— A fearful  accident — The  lovely  gardens  of  Bebek — 
An  Autumn  visit  to  them — The  Sultan's  palace — 
Turkish  superstition  respecting  house  building — 
Dolmabaghdshah — Description  of  its  interior — Fresco 
paintings  on  the  walls  of  the  Sultan’s  apartments — 
The  Imperial  hareem — The  Sultan’s  bath. 

There  are  several  pretty  walks  around 
Koulali,  but  we  did  not  often  take  them  as 
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THE  TURKISH  CEMETERY. 


we  were  afraid  to  be  far  out  of  call  of  the 
sentries  ; our  usual  walks  were  to  the  Turk- 
ish cemetery,  or  the  Sultan’s  kiosk.  The 
cemetery  was  on  a hill  a little  beyond  the 
General  Hospital ; it  is  a grove  of  cypresses 
interspersed  with  white  marble  tombstones. 
The  immense  extent  of  these  cemeteries 

. , 5 f f 1 

arose  from  the  custom  of  planting  a cypress 
at  each  grave.  This  custom  is  not  now  so 
general,  the  Turks  never  place  more  than 
one  body  in  a grave. 

The  Turkish  name  for  Xvoulali  is  Kulleh 
Baglidshessi,  or  the  garden  of  the  tower. 
There  is  a legend  attached  to  it.  Sultan 
Selim  the  1st  was  so  enraged  against  his 
son  Suleikam  that  he  commanded  his  vizier 
to  have  him  strangled.  The  vizier,  however, 
risked  his  own  life  to  save  that  of  the  prince. 
He  confined  him  for  three  years  in  a tow^er 
at  Koulali.  Selim  one  day  repented  himself 
of  his  cruelty — for  he  had  no  other  childien 
and  then  the  vizier  thought  fit  to  confess 
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his  disobedience.  Selim  was  succeeded  by 
Suleiman,  who  pulled  down  the  tower  and 
planted  a beautiful  garden  and  fountain  on 
the  spot  of  his  captivity. 

The  Sultan’s  kiosk  is  built  on  the  point  of 
the  highest  hill  above  Koulali.  It  was  such 
labour  to  climb  it  that  we  seldom  went, 
but  when  we  did  gain  the  summit  the  view 
was  magnificent,  for  we  could  see  miles  of 
the  Bosphorus  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora. 

The  next  village  to  Ivoulali  is  Candilee, 
and  it  is  a lovely  spot ; its  ancient  name 
meant  stream-girt,  from  the  strength  of  the 
current  which  washes  its  banks,  but  now  it 
is  called  Candilee,  i.  £.,  hung  with  lanterns. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  the  views  from  Candilee.  Several 
English  gentlemen  have  country  houses  here  ; 
from  one  we  visited  we  saw  plainly  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  almost  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Bosphorus,  hills,  and  pa- 
laces, and  groves  without  number — Europe 
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and  Asia  at  one  glance.  The  advantage  of 
living  on  the  summit  of  these  hills  is  their 
extreme  coolness — the  only  drawback  being 
the  labour  of  ascending  them. 

Opposite  Candilee,  on  the  European  coast, 
is  the  village  of  Bebek,  with  its  lovely  bay, 
a favourite  resort  of  Europeans.  Here  are 
several  American  families,  and  also  Erench  and 
German.  Here  are  also  two  colleges — one  a 
Erench  Catholic,  under  the  order  of  Lazar- 
ist  Fathers,  the  other  a Protestant  Arme- 
nian, under  the  care  of  an  Armenian  gentle- 
man. There  is  also  a small  convent  and  en- 
fants  trouves,  belonging  to  the  Swurs  de  la 
Charite.  W e visited  these  three  institutions ; 
the  first  contained  about  500  boys,  who  were 
all  dressed  like  French  soldiers,  and  among 
their  other  studies  military  exercises  are  di- 
ligently learned,  a Erench  soldier  being 
their  instructor.  Boys  of  every  nation  are 
there — Turks  even  send  their  sons,  so  that 
the  facility  of  acquiring  languages  is  very 
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great.  We  counted  ten  that  are  spoken  in 
the  house. 

We  were  most  courteously  received  by  the 
Superior,  and  conducted  over  the  college. 
We  saw  the  library  and  the  laboratory,  and 
the  boys  at  their  gymnastics,  and  heard  their 
singing  in  the  little  chapel.  The  music  was 
an  improvement  on  the  general  character  of 
French  music  in  the  East,  hut  the  chapel 
was  so  much  too  small  for  the  large  body  of 
voice  accompanied  by  an  organ,  that  we 
could  hardly  judge  of  its  merits.  We  en- 
quired whether  the  Turkish  boys  attend  the 
chapel.  The  answer  was  “ seldom.”  It  was 
entirely  voluntary  ; if  they  wished  for  reli- 
gious instruction  they  had  it,  but  they  were 
not  forced  to  hear  it. 

The  superior  himself  conducted  us  to  the 
Matson  de  Saint  Joseph  close  by,  belonging 
to  the  Sisters  of  Charity ; they  are  sent  from 
the  convent  at  Galata.  Their  house  is  for 
sick  children  and  the  enfants  trouves,  on  a 
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very  small  scale,  however,  in  comparison  to 
the  well-known  institutions  of  Paris. 

Here  again  the  amalgamation  of  different 
nations  struck  us, — a Sceur  was  standing  at 
a window  holding  in  her  arms  a dark-eyed 
Italian  baby,  a fair-haired  German  child  was 
climbing  up  her  knee,  while  a little  sickly- 
looking  Russian  sat  beside  her.  Groups  of 
other  little  ones,  some  suffering  from  sickness 
and  others  the  lonely  and  forsaken,  played 
about  the  room.  Pour  Sisters  were  in  charge 
of  them,  gathering,  as  these  sweet  Sisters 
ever  do  the  most  desolate  and  afflicted  of 

y * 

God’s  creatures  into  their  loving  care.  The 
college  and  Sister’s  house  stand  in  a lovely 
situation,  half-way  up  the  hill,  looking  down 
on  the  Bosphorus. 

yV"e  visited  the  Protestant  Armenian 
College,  and  were  most  kindly  received  by 
the  principal  and  his  family.  We  were 
conducted  over  the  college  library,  dor- 
mitories, &c.,  but  it  being  the  recess  we  did 
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not  see  the  pupils.  The  college  is  intended 
for  young  Armenian  men  belonging  to  the 

sect  of  Protestant  Armenians.  Mr.  H . 

the  principal,  kindly  invited  us  to  spend  an 
evening  with  his- family,  and  walk  to  see  the 
French  camp,  then  lying  about  a mile  from 
their  residence— the  sight,  he  said,  was 
■worth  looking  at. 

W e accepted  the  invitation,  and  afterwards 
spent  a pleasant  evening  at  Bebek,  but  in  the 
interim  cholera  had  broken  out  in  the  French 
camp,  which  had  been  moved  elsewhere; 
we  returned  home  that  evening  by  moonlight 
and  the  Bosphorus  looked  like  a plain  of 
silver  light.  Clearly  in  the  brilliance  stood 
out  the  hills  and  surrounding  houses;  now 
and  then  a caique  darted  past  us  like  a bird, 
so  swiftly  did  it  go ; in  the  distance  was  the 
city,  looking  dim  and  shadowy ; the  current 
was  with  us  and  our  row  took  us  only  ten 
minutes,  when  against  the  current  we  were 
half  an  hour  or  more  coming  across. 
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VISIT  TO  THEE  API  A. 


About  this  time  we  had  occasion  to  visit 
Therapia,  and  some  of  us  who  had  there  spent 
the  first  six  weeks  of  our  lives  in  the  East  were 
desirous  of  seeing  it  in  its  summer  aspect ; on 
our  journey  up  the  Bospholris  we  passed  the 
village  of  Yenikoi,  which  was  full  of  huts 
containing  the  sick  of  the  Sardinian  army. 
A great  many  Greeks  live  at  Yenikoi,  for 
here  begins  the  part  of  the  river  where  the 
Christians  are  allowed  to  build  country 
houses.  When  we  reached  Therapia  a 
change  was  indeed  apparent.  The  Sultan’s 
palace  was  converted  into  a convalescent 
hospital  for  the  British,  and  was  in  beauti- 
ful order.  "W* e walked  in  the  extensive 

grounds,  under  the  shade  of  the  magnificent 
trees  which  must  form  such  a delightful  walk 
for  the  invalids. 

After  visiting  our  kind  friends  at  the 
hospital  we  walked  through  the  town  along 
the  quay  to  the  embassy  gardens— they  were 
indeed  lovely — the  lilac  J udas  trees  and 
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acacia  in  full  blossom,  large  white  arums 
geraniums  and  myrtles  grew  in  profusion, 
while  the  garden  of  Lord  Napier’s  house  was 
a wilderness  of  China  roses.  We  climbed 
the  steep  path  up  to  the  flag-staff  and  gazed 
on  the  once  familiar  view  so  very  lovely  now 
in  the  summer  brightness. 

The  sweet  waters  of  Asia  are  situated  just 
below  Anatoli  ITissar,  and  thus  exactly 
opposite  to  Humeli  Hissar ; these  two  for- 
tresses are  called  by  Europeans  the  Castles 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  being  built  as  defences 
for  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Bosphorus. 
Here  Darius  crossed  with  his  army,  with 
horses,  elephants,  and  camels,  on  his  ex- 
pedition against  the  Scythians.  On  a stone 
pillar  on  each  shore  were  inscribed  the 
names  of  the  nations  who  crossed  with  him. 
Here  was  also  the  rock  cut  into  the  form  of 
a throne,  where  Darius  sat  and  contemplated 
the  march  of  his  army  from  Asia  to  Europe ; 
to  the  building  of  the  walls  of  this  fortress 
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were  applied  the  pillars  and  altars  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Michael  which  had  been  built 
at  Koulali.  The  Castle  of  Europe  was  built 
1451,  two  years  before  the  Ottoman  con- 
quest of  Constantinople ; the  Castle  of  Asia 
had  been  erected  some  time  previously.  This 
latter  was  once  called  Guzel  Hissar,  i.  e.,  the 
beautiful  castle  ; but  terrible  tales  would  be 
told  could  those  ruined  walls  find  a tongue, 
for  afterwards  they  named  the  beautiful 
castle  the  Black  Tower,  for  many  hundreds 
here  met  their  death  from  torture  and  cruelty. 
Strange  that  in  a spot  which  God  has  made 
fair  beyond  the  jDower  of  language  to 
describe,  man  has  delighted  in  the  cry  of 
agony.  Many  other  armies  have  followed 
the  example  of  Darius,  and  crossed  the 
Bosphorus  at  this  point, — Persians,  Goths, 
Latins,  and  Turks. 

The  Castle  of  Asia  is  entirely  in  ruins,  but 
the  Castle  of  Europe  is  still  standing.  It 
was  built  intending  to  form  the  Turkish 
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characters  of  M II  M D,  which  make  the 
name  of  the  founder  Mahomet  II. 

After  rowing  three  miles  down  we  came 
to  the  narrow  creek  leading  to  the  sweet 
waters,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  in  length  • 
the  name  of  this  creek  or  small  river  is  Gohsu, 
i.  e .,  the  heavenly  water.  It  is  considered  the 
most  lovely  spot  in  Asia — the  water  has 
rather  a sweet  taste,  from  whence  has  arisen 
its  name — it  is  always  called  sweet  waters. 
Each  side  is  hung  with  trees  bending 
down  to  the  water’s  edge.  At  the  end  of 
the  creek  we  generally  landed  and  walked 
in  the  green  fields  beyond.  The  pleasure  of 
this  excursion  principally  consisted  in  our 
being  able  to  say,  we  could  fancy  ourselves 
in  England.  The  scenery  rather  reminded 
some  of  us  of  that  in  the  south  of  Devon- 
shire. 

On  Friday  (the  Turkish  Sabbath),  the 
valley  of  the  sweet  waters  is  the  favourite 
rendezvous  of  the  Turkish  ladies.  They 
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assemble  beneath  some  large  green  trees  in  a 
field  on  the  banks  of  the  sweet  waters ; close 
by  rises  a new  palace  the  Sultan  is  building. 
The  windings  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  its  hills 
crowned  with  kiosks,  and  its  banks  crowded 
with  houses  can  be  seen  for  some  distance  as 
one  stands  in  the  valley  of  sweet  waters. 
The  white  and  ivy  covered  towers  of  the 
Castle  of  Europe  form  a striking  picture  in 
the  landscape ; near  the  banks  is  a marble 
fountain,  richly  ornamented  with  carving ; 
but  on  a Friday  the  scene  in  the  valley 
itself  almost  distracted  one’s  attention  from 
the  landscape. 

Under  the  trees  are  spread  carpets  and 
cushions  of  various  colours,  upon  these  re- 
cline the  Turkish  ladies  sitting  in  groups 
clothed  in  dresses  of  every  bright  hue — 
green,  blue,  red,  pink,  yellow,  orange, 
violet,  &c.  Some  are  smoking,  some  are 
drinking  coffee  out  of  their  tiny  cups,  some 
buying  sweatmeats  and  toys — vendors  of 
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these  are  straying  about  in  all  directions — 
children  in  their  quaint  Turkish  dresses, 
miniatures  of  their  elders,  are  playing  about 
— heavy  Turkish  carriages  containing  the 
Sultanas  and  other  ladies  of  high  rank,  drive 
slowly  round  the  field — Greek  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  children,  and  French  ditto. 
Here  and  there  an  Albanian  diversifies  the 
scene. 

We  here  observed  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful women  we  had  seen  since  we  came  to  Tur- 
key. She  was  seated  on  a pile  of  cushions 
under  a large  tree,  and  was  dressed  in  a pale 
lavender  cashmere,  a white  yashmac,  feridjee, 
and  yellow  gloves — these  latter  articles  being 
only  worn  by  ladies  of  high  rank  ; and  from 
the  number  of  slaves  which  surrounded  her 
we  guessed  her  to  be  a person  of  distinction. 
It  was  her  perfect  grace  of  attitude  which 
struck  us  5 for  although  one  may  often  see 
a beautiful  face  in  Turkey,  it  is  generally 
accompanied  by  an  awkward,  ungraceful 
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carriage.  But  like  an  heroine  of  some  old 
Eastern  tale  sat  the  lady  of  whom  we  speak. 
How  we  longed  for  an  artist’s  pencil  to 
draw  her  picture,  and  the  panorama  around. 
Could  it  he  real,  or  were  we  looking  through 
a kaleidescope  ? 

As  it  grew  dark  the  ladies  entered  their 
carriages  or  caiques  to  return  home,  and  we 
too  sought  ours,  and  were  soon  at  home,  for 
the  current  bore  us  swiftly  along. 

The  currents  of  the  Bosphorus  are  very 
strong,  and  on  some  days,  without  visible 
reason,  will  be  much  more  so  than  on  others. 
Immediately  before  our  house  was  one  of  the 
strongest ; it  often  drove  quite  a large  ship 
back — indeed  the  larger  ships  and  vessels 
seemed  more  under  its  influence  than  the 
small  boats  ; for  they,  after  two  or  three  vain 
attempts  to  stem  it,  would  go  cautiously  into 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  so  avoid  some 
of  its  fury.  But  the  ships  were  helpless 
without  the  aid  of  a steamer ; they  turned 
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round  and  round,  and  we  often  expected  to 
see  the  yards  come  through  our  windows. 
In  fact  it  once  happened  that  a ship  did 
injure  one  of  the  rooms,  and  another  knocked 
down  part  of  our  garden  wall. 

On  one  occasion,  too,  we  witnessed  from 
our  windows  a sad  accident.  A poor  man, 
owing  to  a concussion  between  two  boats, 
fell  into  the  seething  waters,  his  rescue  was 
impossible,  and  he  was  drowned  before  our 
eyes.  This  current  is  called  sheitan  akindi- 
si,  or  devil’ s current,  and  to  it  there  belongs 
a legend.  A sultana  in  her  caique  was  once 
proceeding  down  the  Bosphorus  when  she 
met  a number  of  persons  going  to  worship 
in  a Christian  church,  upon  which  she  ordered 
the  church  to  be  pulled  down.  On  her 
return  her  caique  was  seized  by  the  current 
and  upset,  but  all  the  attendants  and  boat- 
men were  saved,  the  Sultana  only  was 
lost.  Almost  every  spot  in  Turkey  has  some 
old  legend  attached  to  it. 
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GARDENS  OF  BEBEK. 


One  of  our  favourite  expeditions  was  to 
the  lovely  gardens  of  Bebek.  They  belonged 
to  the  Sultan’s  chief  physician,  who  very 
kindly  threw  them  open  to  the  English  or 
French.  It  was  refreshing  after  a long 
hot  day’s  work  in  the  hospital,  to  row 
across  and  wander  among  the  orange  and 
citron  groves  and  sit  under  the  shadowy 
trees,  while  the  air  around  was  laden  with 
the  sweet  scent  of  innumerable  flowers,  the 
birds  singing  over  our  heads  the  only  sound, 
and  everything  above,  beneath,  and  around 
bright  with  beauty.  We  could  have  fancied 
ourselves  in  fairy  land,— u And  the  fire-flies 
glance  in  the  myrtle  boughs,” — completed 
the  dream-like  loveliness  of  the  whole 

scene. 

The  gardens  are  most  beautifully  laid  out, 
terrace  above  terrace,  and  bower  succeeding 
bower,  and  many  a winding  path,  foiming 
gradual  ascents  to  the  hills  immediately 
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above,  from  whence  can  be  seen  as  usual  an 
extensive  and  beautiful  view. 

Our  last  visit  to  these  gardens  was 
late  in  the  autumn,  one  evening  at  sun- 
setting;  their  aspect  changed,  but  the  golden 
tints  on  tree  and  bower  contrasting  with 
the  deep  crimson  of  the  autumn  roses 
rather  increased  than  diminished  their 
beauty.  One  night  too  we  visited  them  by 
moonlight,  and  the  scene  was  one  of  un- 
earthly beauty.  Bebek  was  so  easy  of 
access  from  Koulali  that  we  often  went 
across,  and  the  muses  used  to  be  very  fond 
of  visiting  these  gardens,  and  we  were  glad 
to  find  occasional  amusement  for  them. 

It  is  said  there  is  an  old  Turkish  super- 
stition that  no  man  dies  while  he  is  building 
a house,  and  that  this  is  one  reason  why  the 
Sultans  of  Turkey  have  built  such  innumera- 
ble palaces ; no  one  content  with  those  raised 
by  his  ancestors,  but  each  new  sovereign 
commencing  some  new  work.  Up  to  this 
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time,  however,  all  the  royal  buildings  have 
been  made  of  wood,  believing  that  it  was 
good  enough  for  man,  while  stone  was  only 
fit  for  the  temples  of  God.  But  Abdul 
Med j id  has  broken  through  the  custom,  and 
is  building  for  himself  a magnificent  palace 
of  marble  immediately  above  Constantinople. 
It  is  called  Dolmabaghdshah,  or  the  filled-up 
garden.  It  forms  one  of  the  finest  objects  in 
the  scenery  of  the  Bosphorus ; its  extent  is 
very  great.  Along  the  whole  front  runs  a 
marble  terrace,  bordered  with  pillars  and 
grating  of  finely-wrought  iron,  richly  gilded. 

The  principal  gateway  is  in  the  centre  of 
this  terrace,  and  there  are  several  side  en- 
trances from  all  of  which  lead  flights  of 
marble  steps,  whose  foundation  rests  in  the 
water. 

There  used  to  be  even  more  difficulty  in 
the  Franks  gaining  admission  to  view  this 
palace  than  in  other  Turkish  buildings,  but 
those  times  are  passed,  and  the  allies  have 
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broken  clown  the  barrier — nothing  more  is 
needed  than  to  go  under  the  escort  of  an 
officer  whose  uniform  and  sword,  accom- 
panied of  course  with  “ backshish,  ” throw 
open  the  doors. 

We  disembarked  at  one  side  entrance,  the 
grand  entrance  being  reserved  expressly  for 
the  Sultan.  We  entered  the  grand  hall  in 
which  the  Sultan  holds  his  audience.  The 
coup  cVceil  was  grand — rich  gilding,  fresco 
painting,  and  marble  pillars  presented  a splen- 
did scene.  But  the  first  effect  was  almost 
all ; and  with  a nearer  view  the  illusion 
vanishes,  and  the  true  Turkish  architecture 
is  clearly  to  be  discerned,  for  general  effect, 
with  total  absence  of  good  detail,  is  its  cha- 
racteristic. The  marble  pillars  were  but 
painted  wood ! while  a close  view  into  every 
detail  gave  such  an  impression  of  rudeness 
and  imperfection  that  we  soon  gave  up  the 
examination. 

We  ascended  to  the  upper  apartments,  and 
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DESCRIPTION  OE  ITS  INTERIOR. 


were  struck  by  another  hall  surmounted  with 
a dome  of  ruby  glass.  The  effect  of  this  we 
liked  exceedingly ; the  white  marble  of  this 
hall  was  neither  gilded  nor  painted,  but  only 
lit  up  with  this  deep  glow.  The  effect  was 
dazzling,  reminding  one  rather  of  the  hall  in 
Aladdin’s  palace  than  any  building  belonging 
to  this  “ work-a-day  world.”  Almost  all  the 
innumerable  apartments  of  the  Sultan,  for 
there  are  hundreds  of  them,  are  ornamented 
with  fresco  paintings.  The  principal  de- 
vices are  of  flowers,  which  gives  a great 
sameness ; the  reason  of  this  is  that  the 
Koran  forbids  the  representation  of  any 
human  or  animal  life,  bestowing  on  those 
who  disobey  the  curse  of  hereafter  giving  an 
account  of  the  souls  of  those  whose  bodies 
they  had  thus  dared  to  represent  on  earth. 
Another  disappointment  was,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  two  halls,  the  extreme  smallness 
of  the  regal  apartments.  Instead  of  con- 
structing extensive  ones,  the  space  is  broken 
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up  in  continuous  small  rooms  opening  into 
each  other. 

The  Imperial  Hareem  is  separated  from 
the  other  part  of  the  palace  by  a corridor 
and  garden.  Upon  entering  we  were  in- 
stantly struck  with  the  extreme  contrast  to 
the  splendour  of  the  other  part  of  the 
palace.  With  a few  exceptions,  the  rooms 
were  perfectly  plain,  and  the  bed-rooms 
resembled  those  of  a modern  London  house. 

The  Sultana’s  drawing-room  was,  however, 
very  prettily  ornamented,  and  hung  with 
innumerable  glass  chandeliers.  "We  observed 
the  introduction  of  a number  of  chairs  in 
addition  to  the  universal  divan.  One  room, 
apparently  set  apart  for  study,  was  papered 
with  deep  crimson,  the  curtains  and  furniture 
of  the  same  colour,  chairs  richly  gilt;  bureau 
and  escritoire  of  polished  wood  were  placed  in 
diffeient  parts  of  the  room ; a pair  of  small 
globes  stood  on  the  table — all  this  evidently 
of  Parisian  workmanship. 
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THE  SULTAN’S  BATH. 

But  the  gem  of  the  palace  is  yet  to  he 
described — this  was  the  Sultan’s  bath.  We 
passed  through  a series  of  marble  cooling 
rooms  till  we  reached  the  bath.  It  is  en- 
tirely of  pale  yellow  alabaster,  a kind  rarely 
seen  and  difficult  to  procure.  The  roof  was, 
of  course,  pierced  to  allow  the  vapour  to 
escape  ; the  sculpture  is  magnificent,  and 
executed  with  the  most  delicate  precision. 
There  are  several  fountains,  which,  when  the 
bath  is  heated,  will  pour  forth  rose-water. 

The  palace  is  not  yet  completed,  though 
many  of  the  rooms  are  completely  furnished. 
The  Sultan  comes  here  daily  at  two  p.m.  to 
receive  Iris  officers  of  state ; after  this  hour, 
therefore,  no  visitors  are  admitted.  The 
Turk  who  conducted  us  over  the  palace 
seemed  anxious  to  impress  upon  our  minds 
the  awful  consequence  of  incurring  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Sultan  by  speaking  too  loud 
or  making  the  slightest  sound.  Upon  our 
entrance  he  declared  we  must  take  ofl  our 
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shoes;  we  did  not  feel  inclined  to  walk 
over  all  the  marble  floors  without  them, 
and  resisted ; and,  after  some  discussion, 
additional  backshish  prevailed  on  him  to 
waive  the  point  as  regarded  the  ladies,  and 
he  only  insisted  that  the  gentlemen  of  the 
party  should  slip  huge  Turkish  slippers  over 
their  boots. 

He  walked  first  on  tip-toe,  putting  his 
finger  to  his  mouth,  and  when  we  talked  or 
laughed  he  drew  his  arm  across  his  throat, 
saying,  “Sooltan,  Sooltan,”  intimating  that 
we  had  better  take  care  of  our  heads.  He 
seemed  much  entertained,  though  somewhat 
aghast  at  our  extreme  indifference  to  this 
warning.  He  evidently  thought  our  con- 
tinued laughing  and  talking  a proof  of  won- 
derful courage ; in  fact,  it  so  much  excited 
his  admiration,  that  on  parting  from  him  at 
the  door  of  the  palace,  he  made  us  understand 
that  he  would  have  no  objection  to  cicerone 
us  on  a future  occasion. 
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THE  PALACE  GARDEN. 


The  garden  was  too  formal  and  slmibless 
to  attract  our  attention ; it  is  laid  out  in 
numerous  flower  beds.  The  view  from  the 
windows  is,  as  usual  from  buildings  on  the 
Bosphorus,  exceedingly  magnificent. 
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CHAPTER  YI. 

Our  strange  interpreter  — Papafee’s  wife  — An  old 
friend  in  a new  dress — Objections  to  tent  life  in 
front  of  Sebastopol — Georgie- — The  brother’s  vine- 
yard—Cottage  hospitality — A picturesque  scene — 
“ Compliments  ” — Ramazan — After  sunset — Beiram 
— Its  ceremonies — Two  feasts  called  by  this  name — 
The  great  Beiram — -The  lesser  Beiram — The  Turk- 
ish sergeant-major — A night  voyage  on  the  Bos- 
phorus— Day  dawn  at  Stamboul — Historic  Dreams — 
Constantine  the  Great — The  way  in  which  he  traced 
out  the  walls  of  Constantinople — The  Crescent  and 
the  Cross — An  animated  throng — The  Pachas  on 
horseback — Formation  of  the  procession — The  Com- 
mander of  the  Faithful — Santa  Sophia — The  im- 
movable naval  officer — A beautiful  presence  cham- 
ber— The  reception — The  descendants  of  Mahomet. 

Papafee,  out  strange  interpreter,  who  has 
been  already  mentioned,  did  not  improve  as 
time  went  on.  We  were  often  on  the  point 
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of  dismissing  him  and  seeking  another  ser- 
vant, but  he  used  to  go  to  Lady  Stratford 
and  talk  her  over,  and,  much  to  our  astonish- 
ment, she  expressed  her  wish  that  he  should 
remain.  He  was  a real  annoyance,  and,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  sake  of  his  wife,  who  was 
a great  comfort  in  sickness,  we  must  have 
insisted  on  his  removal.  He  used  to  scold 
us,  tell  falsehoods,  offer  his  advice  when  quite 
unasked  and  unwished  for;  sometimes  re- 
fused to  do  what  he  was  told,  and,  when  he 
did  condescend  to  be  obedient,  let  us  fully 
understand  that  he  was  good  enough  to  bend 
his  superior  judgment  to  our  want  of  sense. 

If  we  seriously  offended  him  he  would 
threaten  to  write  to  England  and  report  us 
to  government.  His  whole  conduct  was  so 
utterly  absurd  that  we  had  many  a laugh 
about  it,  and  had  these  scenes  only  occurred 
now  and  then  they  would  have  been  rather 
an  amusement  than  otherwise,  hut  with  our 
various  occupations  and  many  calls,  both  on 
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time  and  patience,  this  could  not  always  he 
the  case. 

Papafee’s  wife  was  a little  German  woman, 
extremely  gentle  and  quiet,  and  was  the  very 
opposite  of  her  husband,  who  used  to  scold 
her  loudly  and  severely  if  she  the  least  dis- 
pleased him,  which  was  not  a difficult  matter 
to  accomplish,  and  one  of  daily  occurrence, 
though  it  was  generally  quite  unintentional 
on  her  part  j added  to  which  she  was  much 
out  of  health,  and  needed  kindness  and  atten- 
tion. One  of  our  ladies  remonstrated  with 
him  on  the  subject. 

u It  ees  very  easy  for  you  to  talk,”  re- 
plied he  ; u you  are  an  English  lady,  and  it 
comes  natural  to  you  to  be  verie  gentle 
and  quiet,  and  you  do  say  c pleese  do  thees, 
and  pleese  do  that,’  but  as  for  me  I am  of  a 
deeferent  deesposition.  I was  born  in  a dee- 
ferent  contree,  and  am  verie  passionate,  and 
beesides  I can  reed  the  Bible,  and  I do  see 
there  that  the  wife  is  to  obey  her  husband, 
and  that  he  ees  to  rule  over  her.” 
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“ Yes,”  replied  the  lady,  “but  the  Bible 
also  says  husbands  are  to  he  kind  to  their 
wives.” 

“ Oh,  yell,”  said  he,  “so  lam — I am 
verie  kind  indeed  to  her.  You  should  jist 
see  what  beauteeful  dresses  I do  give  her. 
I do  assure  you  they  are  verie  fine.  In  my 
own  contree  I am  quite  a gentleman,  and  I 
coidd  have  married  any  lady  I chose.  My 
wife  was  verie  luckee  to  get  mee  for  her  hus- 
band.” This  was  an  opinion  in  which  no 
one  shared,  however,  not  even  poor  Bosalie 
herself. 

Happily  for  us  we  heard  one  day  that  our 
interpreter  was  wanted  by  a gentleman  pro- 
ceeding to  the  camp,  who  would  give  him 
better  pay  than  he  received  from  us.  We 
were  only  too  glad  to  release  him,  and  he 
accordingly  went  up  to  the  front,  leaving  his 
wife  and  child  with  us  till  he  could  make  ar- 
rangements for  them  to  join  him. 

Two  months  passed  away,  when  one  even- 
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in<r  as  we  were  all  sitting  at  tea  in  our 
dining-room,  which,  opened  to  the  garden,  we 
saw  coming  down  the  path  a tall,  distin- 
guished-looking officer.  We  wondered  who 
it  could  be.  To  our  surprise,  instead  of  call- 
ing the  servant  he  walked  straight  into  the 
room,  sans  ceremonie.  I thought  he  was  some 
official  come  on  important  business  from 
General  Storks.  Walking  up  to  the  head  of 
the  table,  and  making  a low  bow  to  our 
superintendent,  he  “ hoped  we  were  all  well, 
and  was  glad  to  see  us  again, v and  not  till 
then  did  we  recognise  our  former  plague  and 
interpreter,  Monsieur  Papafee. 

He  then  informed  us  that  he  was  doing 
very  well  in  the  camp,  and  had  come  to  fetch 
his  wife  and  child,  thinking  Madame  Papafee 
would  turn  a penny  up  there  cooking  for  the 
officers.  His  appearance  altogether  was 
really  so  striking  and  elegant  that  we  asked 
one  another  was  it  possible  he  had  ever  stood 
behind  our  chairs  in  white  shirt  sleeves  and 
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apron,  or  that  we  had  ever  asked  him  for  a 
plate  ? 

The  next  day  one  of  us,  returning  from  the 
hospital,  saw  a lady  and  gentleman  walking 
arm-in-arm  on  the  quay,  followed  by  a 
servant  carrying  a child.  On  approaching 
them  it  proved  to  be  Monsieur  and  Madame 
Papafee,  whom  we  imagined  he  had  ordered 
to  deck  herself  for  the  occasion  in  one  of  the 
beautiful  dresses  he  had  once  alluded  to,  as 
proving  his  devoted  affection  to  the  poor 
little  woman.  He  made  a polite  bow  as  the 
lady  passed.  They  went  to  the  camp,  but 
not  long  afterwards,  when  walking  in  Pera, 
one  of  us  was  suddenly  accosted  by  Papafee, 
who  said  he  had  left  his  situation  at  Sebas- 
topol because,  although  it  was  very  nice  to 
be  well  paid,  it  was  anything  but  agreeable 
to  have  a cannon  ball  coming  into  one’s  tent 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night ; and  a shell 
having  burst  in  close  proximity  to  his  abode 
he  had  forthwith  packed  up  and  departed, 
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agreeing  no  clonbt  with  the  old  proverb, 
which  says  that  in  this  world  “ good  people 
are  scarce.” 

He  was  anxious  to  return  to  the  u Home,” 
but,  fortunately,  we  did  not  need  his  services, 
for  after  his  departure  to  the  camp  a friend 
had  kindly  recommended  us  a young  Greek 
lad  as  servant.  His  name  was  Georgie.  He 
was  a great  improvement  upon  Papafee, 
though  not  quite  so  talented  as  that  remark- 
able individual.  This,  however,  was  amply 
compensated  for,  by  his  obedience  and  ex- 
treme anxiety  to  give  us  satisfaction.  A 
Greek  boy’s  dress  is  striking ; the  full  loose 
trousers,  gathered  in  at  the  knee,  the  striped 
pink  cotton  shirt,  Tartar  scarf  round  the 
waist,  deep  blue  jacket,  crimson  fez,  white 
stockings  and  polished  shoes,  is  altogether 
very  picturesque.  Georgie’ s language  was  a 
mixture  of  Greek,  Turkish,  Italian,  French, 
and  a few  words  of  English.  His  eagerness 
to  understand  what  we  said  was  most  amus- 
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ing.  If  we  asked  for  anything  he  stood 
looking  at  ns  very  earnestly — his  black  eyes 
wide  open  and  his  finger  in  his  month  as  if 
they  woidd  help  him  to  understand  our 
meaning.  Sometimes  he  would  shake  his 
head  and  say,  “ Ho  understands,  missie  ; 
Georgie  no  speak  much  English !33  But  if 
happy  enough  to  catch  the  meaning,  his  eyes 
would  sparkle  and  he  woidd  dart  off  like  an 
arrow  to  execute  his  commission. 

One  of  our  party  was  anxious  to  copy  some 
hymn  tunes  used  in  the  little  hospital 
church.  We  had  no  piano,  but  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  civilian  doctors  kindly  offered  us 
the  use  of  hers  whenever  we  had  time  to 
walk  to  her  house  at  Candalee.  To  accom- 
plish this  we  had  to  climb  some  very  steep 
hills,  and  as  it  was  not  safe  to  go  alone  the 
lady  told  Georgie  to  get  ready  to  accompany 
her. 

u Ah,  bono  mademoiselle,53  said  Georgie, 
u very  good,  indeed  ! 33  with  a look  of  intense 
delight,  and  off  he  ran. 
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111  half  an  hour  he  returned,  dressed  in 
full  holiday  attire. 

“ Ah,  Georgie,  how  smart  you  look  ! ” 

u A h , mademoiselle,  Georgie  go  with  you  ; 
very  good,  much  pleasure,  so  Georgie  make 
himself  smart.” 

She  set  out,  followed  by  her  very  amusing 
page,  who  united  the  respectful  manners  of 
an  English  servant  with  the  simplicity  and 
affection  of  a child. 

The  road  to  Candalee  is  for  some  distance 
along  a narrow  path,  on  each  side  of  which 
are  houses  in  a continuous  line;  it  then 
winds  up  the  hill,  which  is  extremely  steep, 
and  without  shade;  the  full  glare  of  the 
sun,  therefore,  falls  upon  one. 

At  last  they  reached  the  summit  of  the 
hill  and  descended  into  a ravine.  Georgie’s 
delight  seemed  to  increase  till,  as  we  passed 
a vineyard  full  of  beautiful  grapes,  in  he 
rushed  and  began  vigorously  gathering  the 
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best  bunches,  asking  the  lady  to  take  as 
many  as  she  pleased. 

“ No,  no,  Georgie,”  replied  she ; “ come 
away  quick — you  very  naughty — grapes  not 
yours.” 

a Yes,  yes,  signora,”  cried  he,  u me  quite 

good ; they  my  bruder’s  grapes ; he  live 

■* 

other  side  hill  up  there ; you  come  see  him 
by  and  bye ; he  like  you  take  plenty  no 
pay,  all  complimento.”  He  gathered  bunch 
after  bunch. 

She  thought  it  very  odd,  but  having  become 
accustomed  to  odd  things  in  Turkey  ceased 
to  remonstrate,  only  begging  him  to  make 
haste.  He  led  her  through  the  vineyard 
and  up  the  next  hill  where,  sure  enough, 
was  a little  cottage,  or  rather  shed,  where 
he  said  his  “bruder”  lived,  who  it  appears 
kept  a vineyard  and  sold  grapes  at  Constan- 
tinople or  in  the  neighbourhood.  Geoigie 
made  her  sit  down,  and  then  fetched  his 
bruder  and  seester — she  appearing  to  be 
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about  sixty,  and  be,  seventy  years  of  age. 
Georgie  was  about  eighteen. 

a These  are  your  father  and  mother,  are 

they  not  ? ” said  the  lady. 

“Oh  no,  my  pater  is  morto,”  said  Georgie, 
pointing  to  the  ground.  “ These  my  bruder 
and  seester,  signora.5’ 

"We  suppose  they  were  in  reality  his  aunt 
and  uncle  ; they  were  most  polite  and  kind, 
offering  figs,  melons,  and  grapes,  and  urging 
their  visitor  to  partake  of  some,  and  take  the 
rest  home  with  her. 

The  whole  scene  was  most  picturesque — 
the  young  Greek  boy  in  his  holiday  dress, 
and  the  old  man  and  woman  with  their 
Eastern  hospitality.  After  resting  awhile, 
with  many  thanks  the  lady  went  her  way, 
and,  after  copying  the  music,  returned  home — 
Georgie  having  employed  the  time  during 
which  he  was  waiting  for  her  in  making 
bouquets  for  her  and  the  other  ladies  at  the 
Home.  One  great  pleasure  of  these  Greek 
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boys  was  to  present  ns  with  flowers ; they 
were  very  grateful  and  affectionate,  and  so 
pleased  with  any  little  present  we  gave  them, 
which  they  always  called  “ compliment o ” 

One  day  Miss gave  Georgie  a small 

print  of  the  Crucifixion  j he  walked  about  the 
garden  kissing  it  and  pressing  it  to  his  heait. 
On  another  occasion  he  was  ill  in  bed  with 
a very  bad  foot  5 he  slept  in  a small  shed 
adjoining  the  Home.  Miss  took  him 

some  copies  of  the  Illustrated  A ews  to 
amuse  him,  only  intending  to  lend  them, 
Georgie  then  expressed  his  thanks  by  kissing 
her  hand,  evidently  taking  it  for  a “ com- 
plimento  j 1 ? and  behold  the  next  day  the  walls 
of  his  room  were  adorned  with  the  sheets  of 
the  Illustrated  News  pasted  all  over  them  ! 

[Ramazan  commenced  in  June ; it  lasts 
thirty  days.  The  Turks  fast  till  sunset, 
both  from  eating,  drinking,  and  smoking ; 
the  two  latter  privations  make  it  very  hard 
work,  as  ordinarily  a Turk  never  has  his 
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pipe  from  his  lips,  and  the  heat  causes  great 
thirst.  Shortly  before  sunset  the  Turkish 
troops  assemble  in  the  barrack -yard  with 
their  large  copper  dishes ; rice  is  portioned 
out  to  them,  sometimes  mixed  with  a sort  of 
gravy,  and  they  stand  still  looking  at  it  till 
the  welcome  sound  of  the  sunset  gun  (which  is 
fired  the  moment  the  sun  sinks  below  the 
horizon)  is  heard,  and  then  they  set  to  with 
good  appetites  to  .enjoy  their  dirty-looking 
dinner. 

The  caidjees  greatly  object  to  taking 
passengers  when  near  sunset  time,  but  if 
persuaded  to  do  so  and  the  gun  is  heard  they 
will  stop  at  the  nearest  village  to  get  their 
pipes  lighted  before  they  will  proceed. 

After  sunset  throughout  Eamazan  all  peace 
and  quiet  is  over.  After  the  Turks  have 
done  eating  they  begin  shouting  and  dancing 
and  what  they  call  music,  a sound  resemb- 
ling that  which  would  be  produced  in  Eng- 
land by  one  hundred  hurdy-gurdies,  all 
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playing  together.  The  noise  is  distracting, 
and  generally  lasts  until  two  or  three  in  the 
morning.  It  was  annoying  even  to  those  in 
the  Home,  but  the  officers,  whose  quarters 
were  close  beside  the  Turkish  barracks,  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  impossibility  of  sleep- 
ing in  consequence  of  it.  All  were  thankful 
when  the  fast  drew  to  its  close. 

Some  of  the  English  residents  advised  us 
strongly  not  to  lose  the  sight  of  Bairam  or 
Beiram,  the  Great  Eeast  which  follows 
Ramazan.  This  was  a matter  of  difficulty, 
living  the  distance  we  did  from  Constanti- 
nople, but  through  the  kindness  of  friends 
some  of  our  party  were  able  to  have  the  en- 
joyment. 

The  ceremonies  of  Beiram  are  as  follows  : 
The  Sultan  must  be  in  Santa  Sophia  at  sun- 
rise, after  which  he  receives  in  the  gardens 
of  his  Seraglio  his  Ministers  of  State  and 
the  chief  men  of  the  empire.  There  are  two 
feasts  called  by  this  name  commanded  to  be 
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observed  by  Mahomet — the  first,  or  the 
Greater  Bairam,  is  kept  at  Mecca  only  when 
victims  are  sacrificed,  and  it  is  called  by  the 
Arabs  “ Id  al  Korbam,  il  al  adha,”  i.  <?.,  “The 
Feast  of  the  Sacrifice,’’  which  is  celebrated 
in  memory  of  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham. 

But  the  feast  we  were  about  to  witness  is 
called  the  Lesser  Bairam,  or  in  Arabia,  “ Id 
al  Feti.”  It  is  dependent  on  the  new  moon ; 
if  the  sky  is  so  cloudy  that  she  cannot  he 
discerned,  the  feast  is  postponed  for  one  day, 
but  after  that  it  proceeds  whether  they  see 
her  or  not.  Watchers  are  placed  on  the 
surrounding  hills  to  catch  the  first  glimpse 
of  her  appearance,  and  then  they  run  to  the 
city,  crying,  “ Welcome  news,”  and  the  fes- 
tivity commences. 

We  were  obliged  to  quit  Ivoulali  at  two 
A.H.,  to  reach  Stamboul  in  time.  Caiques 
were  engaged,  and  the  Turkish  sergeant- 
major  volunteered  to  go  as  interpreter.  This 
worthy  was  a remarkable  character  in  the 
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hospital.  He  prided  himself  on  his  know- 
ledge of  English,  small  though  it  certainly 
was.  He  took  the  opportunity  of  our  row 
down  the  Bosphorus  to  inquire  into  the 
manners  and  customs  of  England — to  ask 
about  the  pay  of  English  sergeant-majors — 
to  inform  us  that  his  own  was  sixpence 
a-day — to  say  that  he  admired  the  English 
more  than  the  Turks,  and  intended  to  visit 
that  country  and  enter  its  service,  and  indeed 
his  anxiety  to  visit  England  was  so  great 
that  he  offered  himself  to  us  in  the  capacity 
of  cook , if  we  would  only  take  him.  The 
grimaces  he  made,  and  his  gesticulations  with 
his  broken  English,  and  his  excessive  amuse- 
ment at  our  few  Turkish  words  was  like 
this,  u English  very  bono;  Turk  no  bono ; 
English  soldier  how  much  ? Turk  soldier  so 
much;  I go  you?  hidi  England;  I you 
cook;  ship  hidi  Angleterre ; very  bono,” 
and  so  on. 

The  night  was  very  dark,  but  as  our 
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caiques  glided  down  the  Bosphorus  the 
banks  were  continually  illuminated  by  the 
flashes  of  firearms  which  were  incessantly 
fired  from  the  batteries  on  the  hills  and 
from  the  Sultan’s  numerous  palaces.  So 
continual  was  this  discharge  that  the  Bos- 
phorus was  a blaze  of  light.  As  one  flash 
died  away  another  sprang  up,  and  the  hills 
gave  back  the  echo  of  the  cannon’s  thunder. 

As  we  approached  Stamboul  the  morning 
had  begun  to  dawn.  The  first  rays  of  the 
sun  gilded  the  imperial  city.  We  were  not 
there  yet.  We  had  to  pass  through  the 
Golden  Horn  and  disembark  near  Seraglio 
Point.  It  was  my  first  visit  to  Stamboul 
or  Istamboul,  as  it  is  rightly  called,  and 
what  a flood  of  memories  of  the  “old  his- 
toric page”  came  over  me  as  I felt  I was 
about  to  enter  this  ancient  and  far-famed 
city ! How  the  long  train  of  her  eventful 
history  rose  before  my  mind  ! First  one’s 
thoughts  wandered  back  to  old  Byzantium 
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and  her  mighty  fortifications,  when  her 
walls  were  as  though  of  one  single  block, 
1263  years  before  Christ,  so  lost  in  the  mist 
of  ages  we  can  hardly  trace  it;  but  we  know 
well  those  old  walls  withstood  many  a shock. 
Siege  and  assault  were  matters  full  of  in- 
terest to  us,  and  we  remembered  the  walls 
and  the  towers,  and  the  showers  of  stones 
which  greeted  the  besiegers,  and,  lastly,  the 
cables  of  the  ships  woven  of  the  women’s 
hair.  Alas  ! we  doubt  whether  the  patriot- 
ism of  modern  ladies  would  carry  them  thus 
far. 

Years  pass  on  and  Byzantium  becomes  a 
Christian  city.  Constantine  the  Great  sits 
on  the  imperial  throne ; the  idol  temples 
are  thrown  down ; the  old  walls  ring  with 
Christian  worship.  The  Cross  by  which 
Constantine  conquered  stands  in  the  public 
places.  Byzantium  was  a name  that  passed 
away,  and  the  conqueror  named  the  city 
after  his  own  name  Constantinople,  and  he 
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forsakes  even  Rome  for  liis  new  possession. 
Constantine  averred  it  was  by  the  especial 
command  of  Heaven  that  he  traced  out  the 
walls  of  the  new  city.  Nocturnal  visions 
had  guided  him.  On  foot,  lance  in  hand, 
and  followed  by  a long  procession,  the  Em- 
peror marked  out  the  boundaries,  and  the 
astonished  people  at  length  observed  that  he 
had  already  exceeded  the  most  ample  mea- 
sure of  a great  city. 

u I shall  still  advance,’5  said  Constantine, 
u till  He  the  invisible  Guide  who  marches 
before  me  thinks  proper  to  stop.55 

Years  passed  on.  The  long  line  of  Con- 
stantines fill  the  throne.  What  scenes  of 
strife  and  bloodshed  went  on  within  those 
old  walls ! Eive  hundred  years  after  Con- 
stantine had  died,  the  storm  of  the  great 
schism  is  heard.  Then  the  Ottoman  power 
advances,  attacks,  makes  visible  inroads  into 

the  great  empire,  till  at  last,  in  1453,  the 
Mussulman  reigns  in  that  proud  city. 
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And  now  our  caique  touches  the  quay,  and 
we  come  hack  to  the  realities  of  Turkish  life 
in  1855,  not  so  much  unlike  1453  as  might 
he  supposed.  We  left  our  caiques  and 
walked  about  a mile  to  the  open  plain  before 
the  Seraglio,  where  the  Sultan  was  staying, 
and  from  whence  he  would  pass  to  Santa 
Sophia.  Stamhoul  was  all  alive.  Pashas 
with  their  trains  were  busily  riding  hither 
and  thither.  A large  body  of  Turkish  troops 
were  drawn  up  in  the  square  awaiting  his 
Majesty.  Visitors  of  all  nations  swelled  the 
throng. 

We  waited  here  about  an  hour,  amusing 
ourselves  by  walking  up  and  down  and  watch- 
ing the  evolutions  of  the  Pashas  on  horse- 
back. The  enormous  size  of  some  of  the 
Pashas  made  the  management  of  their  steeds 
a matter  of  difficulty.  They  certainly  gave 
one  the  impression  of  a considerable  falling 
off  from  the  courage  of  their  great  ancestors^ 
whose  valour  was  such  that  neither  Cyrus 
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nor  Alexander  could  conquer  them.  Judging 
by  the  streets,  manufactories,  and  public 
buildings  of  the  city  the  genius  of  their  great 
father  Turk,  the  son  of  Japhet,  from  whom 
they  so  proudly  trace  their  origin,  has  van- 
ished too. 

Now  the  procession  began  to  form.  First 
came  three  or  four  carriages,  containing  the 
Sultanas  and  other  ladies  very  gaily  attired. 
Now  the  Sultan’s  horses  were  led  out,  their 
trappings  of  embroidered  silk  and  jewels  * 
then  came  many  a Pasha  with  his  train.  At 
length  the  u Commander  of  the  Faithful,” 
surrounded  by  his  guards,  and  on  horseback. 
He  was  dressed  in  uniform,  over  which  was 
thrown  a cloak  of  dark  blue  cloth,  fastened 
by  a buckle  of  brilliants ; he  wore  the  crim- 
son fez,  in  which  was  a plume  of  heron’s 
feathers,  secured  by  a diamond  clasp.  The 
simplicity  of  his  dress  formed  a striking  con- 
trast to  his  magnificently  attired  Pashas’. 

Slowly  the  procession  passed  to  Santa  So- 
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phia — the  Turkish  troops  cheering  the 
Sultan  as  he  proceeded  along  the  line  in  deep 
solemn  tones,  very  unlike  the  hearty,  joyous 
cheering  of  our  own  land.  A dense  mass  of 
people  followed.  We  reached  the  entrance 
of  the  mosque,  and  beheld  the  floor  entirely 
covered  with  Turks  all  prostrate  with  their 
foreheads  on  the  ground.  The  Imauns  at 
the  door  furiously  refused  admittance  to 
Franks.  One  naval  officer  had  contrived  to 
slip  in,  and,  in  answer  to  all  their  violent 
gesticulations,  held  up  his  shoes  with  an 
earnest  look  to  let  them  see  how  much  he  had 
sacrificed  to  their  prejudices,  and  he  kept  his 
place,  for  they  dared  not  lay  violent  hands 
on  an  officer  in  uniform. 

No  wonder  they  did  not  want  any  Franks 
if  they  really  followed  the  universal  custom 
at  Beiram,  and  prayed  either  for  the  rooting 
out  of  all  Christian  princes,  or  that  they  might 
quarrel  among  themselves.  It  would  be 
curious  if  they  prayed  in  1855  for  the  over- 
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throw  of  Queen  Victoria,  Louis  Napoleon, 
and  Victor  Emanuel ; perhaps  they  thought, 
provided  Alexander  went  too,  it  did  not  much 
signify  if  the  Allies  accompanied  him. 

Owing  to  our  being  accompanied  by  an 
officer  we  gained  admittance  to  the  Seraglio 
gardens,  and  saw  the  Sultan  pass  through 
them  on  his  return  to  the  palace.  We 
waited  there  about  an  hour  while  he  took 
some  refreshment.  A throne  was  now  placed 
immediately  before  the  palace  covered  with 
crimson  velvet ; a carpet  of  the  same  ma- 
terial at  its  foot.  An  open  space  was  cleared, 
around  which  were  ranged  troops.  Opposite 
the  throne  was  the  royal  band,  and  we  and  • 
other  strangers  ranged  ourselves  behind  the 
soldiers. 

It  was  a beautiful  u presence  chamber” — 
those  lovely  gardens,  and  beneath  the  shade 
of  the  old  green  trees — the  cloudless  sum- 
mer sky  for  his  canopy,  to  receive  his  Court 
in.  Several  ladies  and  numbers  of  French 
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and  English  officers  stood  around.  Conspi- 
cuous amongst  them  was  Monsieur  Soyer, 
whose  costume  always  marked  him  out. 

At  last  the  Sultan  appeared;  he  walked 
up  ungracefully  to  his  throne  and  seated 
himself.  We  were  in  a position  to  get  an 
excellent  view  of  him  and  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings. He  is  a thin,  pale,  dark,  wearied- 
looking  man,  giving  one  the  impression  of  a 
person  void  of  energy,  and  who  would  fain 
be  rid  of  a heavy  burden. 

As  soon  as  he  was  seated,  the  Pashas 
began  to  walk  before  him  in  procession — 
some  kissing  their  sovereign’s  hand,  others 
only  bowing  low  to  the  ground  before  him  ; 
then  the  Beys  followed  in  order.  The 
Pashas  and  Beys  were  all  in  European 
dress,  with  the  exception  of  the  crimson  fez ; 
but  their  dresses  were  covered  with  rich  em- 
broidery. Then  came  the  Imauns,  hundreds 
of  them,  of  different  degrees  and  rank.  All 
bowed  low  before  him,  making  the  salaam,  i.e 
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putting  their  right  hand  first  to  their  fore- 
head, then  to  their  breast,  and  bending  their 
heads  nearly  to  the  ground.  Some  of  these, 
apparently  of  higher  rank  or  dignity,  kissed 
the  Sultan’s  feet,  or  rather  the  hem  of  his 
robe ; others  merely  kissed  the  fringe  of 
a long  scarf  which  was  passed  oyer  his 
shoulders,  and  held  by  one  of  his  chief 
officers  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
royal  person. 

Whenever  the  Imauns,  dressed  in  the 
sacred  green  (the  descendants  of  Mahomet) 
approached,  the  Sultan  rose  and  extended  his 
hand  for  them  to  kiss,  which  they  did  with 
the  utmost  reverence.  He  continued  stand- 
ing quite  erect  till  they  passed  out  of  his 
sight.  The  whole  scene  was  most  striking:, 
nearly  all  the  Imauns  being  dressed  in 
different  colours — white,  red,  yellow,  or 
green,  in  all  their  shades— and  the  last  in 
blue,  the  only  one  wearing  that  colour. 
All  wore  a high  white  turban,  except  the 
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descendants  of  the  Prophet,  who  were 
dressed  entirely  in  green,  turban  and  all. 

During  the  pauses  in  the  procession,  which 
sometimes  occurred,  the  Turkish  band  played ; 
and,  although  the  music  was  very  inferior  to 
that  heard  in  our  own  land,  yet  it  sounded 
rather  sweetly  that  early  morning  in  the 
beautiful  Seraglio  gardens  and  added  greatly 
to  the  romance  of  the  whole  scene.  When 
they  had  all  passed,  which  was  not  till  about 
eight  o’clock  a.m.,  the  Sultan  rose  and  de- 
parted as  ungracefully  as  he  had  entered, 
not  even  bowing  to  those  around.  The 
festivity  of  Beiram  lasts  three  days,  and 
incessant  firing  of  cannon  goes  on  day  and 
night. 

The  assembly  broke  up,  and  we  were  not 
sorry ; for  the  fatigue  of  six  horns’  standing, 
after  a sleepless  night,  was  very  great. 
When  we  reached  our  caiques,  the  sun 
had  become  glaringly  hot,  and  making  our 
voyage  home  a most  disagreeable  one ; so 
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that  we  could  hardly  listen  to  the  incessant 
conversation  of  the  Sergeant-Major,  who  now 
quite  changed  his  tone,  and  did  nothing  but 
extol  the  greatness  of  Turkey,  its  Sultan,  and 
Pashas. 
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Sultry  weather — Cholera  cases — The  nuns’  careful 
nursing— A cargo  of  ice— A fortunate  speculatio 
—Remarkable  cases  of  cholera  in  the  Barrack  Hos- 
pital-Smoking allowed— Mosquitoes— A voyage  m 
the  ice-ship— An  unsuccessful  attempt  to  visit  the 
Black  Sea— The  sick  doctor— Admitted  into  the  hos- 
pital at  Koulali — Carefully  nursed  there  An  awful 
spectacle — The  closing  scene — Health  of  the  nursing 
staff_Kindness  of  the  Army  surgeons. 

The  heat  at  the  end  of  July  grew  intense, 
and  continued  so  till  the  end  of  the  following 
month.  Up  to  this  time  it  had  heen  like  a very 
warm  English  summer  5 hut  now  the  Eastern 
sun  poured  down  all  its  fury  upon  us,  and 
we  were  terribly  exposed  to  its  rays.  hTo 
kind  of  shade  was  at  hand : there  was  hardly 
a tree  in  Koulali.  The  five  minutes’  walk 
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from  our  home  to  hospital,  was  along  the 
quay. 

The  Sisters  of  Mercy,  who  came  down  from 
the  General  Hospital  and  returned  thither 
twice  a-day,  had  to  descend  and  climb  the  steep 
hill  in  the  glaring  sun;  so,  also,  the  ladies 
who  worked  at  the  General  Hospital.  Our 
hospital  duties  obliged  us  to  be  walking  about 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  when  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  close  their  jalousies 
and  take  their  siesta,  not  venturing  to  move 
till  sunset. 

The  heat  was  real  suffering;  it  brought 
incessant  thirst,  which  nothing  could  quench. 
The  quantity  of  lemonade  which  was  drank 
duiing  that  time  was  something  marvellous, 
and  it  seemed  impossible  to  touch  the  meat 
of  the  country ; and  yet  too  great  a quantity 
of  acid,  and  the  omission  of  strengthening* 

o o 

food,  was  considered  very  dangerous,  as  likely 
to  bring  on  cholera. 

AV e feared  that  cholera  would  have  been 

VOL.  II.  T 
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very  prevalent  in  the  summer — thank  God 
it  was  not  so ! — twenty  was  the  utmost  of 
those  attacked,  and  out  of  these  not  more 
than  half  were  fatal.  At  the  General  Hos- 
pital were  several  had  cases,  whose  lives 
were  saved,  humanly  speaking,  hy  the 
attention  they  received  from  the  nuns,  who 
watched  hy  them  day  and  night. 

A great  blessing  arrived  about  this  period, 
in  the  shape  of  ice ) it  was  sent  out  hy 
government.  The  ship  that  brought  it  was 
called  the  “City  of  Montreal,”  her  captain 
was  a Scotchman  j he  purchased  a caigo  of  ice 
in  North  America  at  a venture,  which  proved 
a fortunate  one,  for  three  days  after  coming 
into  Liverpool  the  whole  was  bought  by 
government,  and  he  was  instantly  despatched 
with  it  to  the  East.  Part  was  left  at  Scutari, 
part  at  Koulali,  the  rest  went  to  Balaclava. 
The  captain  reckoned  he  had  made  <£500  b} 
the  enterprise.  Thankful  indeed  were  we 
that  he  had  made  it. 
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There  was  an  ice-house  at  the  General 
Hospital  into  which  the  ice  was  put,  and  we 
used  to  send  the  Greeks  to  fetch  it  down  to 
the  Barrack.  Unfortunately  the  ice-house 
was  not  a good  one,  and  the  ice  melted  faster 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  done;  so  we 
were  obliged  to  use  it  as  fast  as  possible, 
but  it  lasted  the  exact  time  the  extreme  heat 
did.  I cannot  think  what  we  should  have 
done  without  it.  Certainly  we  could  not 
have  given  “ cooling  chinks”  any  longer,  for 
the  lemonade  used  to  be  quite  warm  till 
iced  ; and  it  was  such  a comfort  to  the  fever 
patients  to  lay  on  their  burning  brows,  and 
most  useful  in  cholera ; also  in  obstinate 
cases  of  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  it  checked 
vomiting  and  allayed  the  irritation  of  the 
stomach. 

There  were  two  cases  of  cholera  in  the 
Barrack  Hospital  which  were  remarkable ; 
they  were  - in  different  wards,  one  in  the 
surgical  the  other  in  the  dysentery ; their 
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symptoms  were  exactly  similar,  consisting 
chiefly  in  extreme  depression;  they  resisted 
all  nourishment  and  wept  almost  incessantly, 
and  no  one  could  discover  that  they  had  any 
particular  cause  for  grief.  Both  these  cases 
were  fatal. 

Smoking  was  ordered  in  the  wards  when 
cholera  was  about ; this  was  rather  amusing 
to  the  men  as  they  had  been  before  strictly 
forbidden  to  smoke  in  the  wards,  and  it  had 
been  a great  deprivation  to  those  not  able  to 
walk  into  the  barrack-yard,  for  unless  a man 
were  in  a dying  state  he  had  strength  enough 
for  his  beloved  pipe  ; even  while  it  was  for- 
bidden they  would  smoke  whenever  they 
could  do  so  without  being  seen. 

Another  misery  brought  by  the  heat  was 
the  increase  of  vermin.  Mosquitos  began  to 
pay  us  a visit ; they  never  abounded  so  much 
as  we  expected,  but  they  were  quite  bad 
enough,  and  their  bite  was  very  painful  and 
disfiguring.  We  had  mosquito-net  from  the 
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stores,  which  we  cut  into  squares  and 
threw  it  over  the  faces  of  those  who  were 
very  ill.  Fleas  abounded  and  were  very 
tormenting ; we  used  a powder  which  can 
be  bought  at  Stampa’s  shop  in  Galata,  and 
to  all  Eastern  travellers  I should  recommend 
it;  for  though  it  does  not  destroy  these 
enemies,  it  stnpifies  them,  and  one  has  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  sheets  spread 
with  them  fast  asleep,  while  otherwise  the 
wretches  are  so  very  rapid  in  their  move- 
ments that  it  is  almost  a hopeless  under- 
taking to  wage  war  against  them.  From  their 
facility  in  making  their  escape,  some  one 
named  them  the  u light  cavalry,”  while  other 
horrors  which  we  occasionally  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  encounter  in  the  wards,  who  were 
not  so  light  of  foot,  were  called  u heavy 
dragoons.” 

The  ice  ship  lay  off  Koulali  for  several 
days.  The  captain  used  to  send  his  boat  in 
the  evening  to  know  if  we  would  like  to  have 
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a row,  and  as  it  held  a great  many  we  were 
glad  to  take  the  nurses  out  in  it.  When  the 
u City  of  Montreal”  was  ready  to  proceed  to 
Balaclava  it  was  proposed  that  two  or  three 
ladies  should  go  on  hoard  of  her  as  far  as  the 
entrance  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  return  in  the 
steamer  which  would  tug  her  up  to  that 
point.  She  was  to  start  at  six  a.m. 

We  went  on  hoard  one  lovely  morning; 
the  steamer  began  to  tug  the  vessel,  hut 
could  not  succeed.  The  current  was  so 
strong  that  she  was  powerless,  and  after 
trying  for  two  hours  in  vain  she  was  obliged 
to  give  it  up.  The  steamers  used  for  tug- 
ging are  the  small  ones  which  ply  upon  the 
Bosphorus  and  are  hired  by  the  Admiralty. 
The  “ City  of  Montreal”  was  tugged  up 
next  day  by  the  “ Ottawar,”  a fine  steam- 
ship. 

We  did  not  attempt  to  see  the  Black  Sea 
a second  time,  having  been  so  disappointed 
the  first  day,  so  we  contented  ourselves 
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with  having  seen  the  Euxine  from  Therapia 
without  actually  passing  into  its  waters. 

One  day  a ship  came  alongside  Koulali 
wharf  to  coal;  she  had  on  hoard  a Dr. 
Thompson  and  his  wife.  Dr.  Thompson 
was  a civilian,  who  had  practised  for  some 
years  in  Antioch,  before  that  I think  in 
India,  and  was  well  known  for  scientific 
discoveries. 

It  appeared  that  he  had  wished  to  visit 
Balaclava,  and  had  proceeded  thither,  accom- 
panied by  his  Avife ; while  there — living  on 
board  ship — was  seized  with  the  Crimean 
fever.  When  the  ship  was  obliged  to  return 
he  was  too  ill  to  be  moved,  and  indeed  at 
Balaclava  there  was  no  place  for  him.  The 
vessel  came  to  Scutari,  and  application  was 
made  to  the  authorities  for  his  admission  into 
the  hospital. 

An  unfortunate  delay  arose  about  granting 
this,  which  no  doubt  would  have  been  done 
at  length.  The  vessel  could  not  wait ; having 
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discharged  her  cargo  for  Scutari  she  came  to 
Koulali,  Dr.  Thompson  still  on  board.  The 
same  application  was  made  at  Koulali,  and 
was  instantly  granted ; Ivoulali  being  a much 
smaller  place  than  Scutari  it  had  probably 
not  to  go  through  so  many  hands  before  it 
was  decided  on.  At  all  events  they  were  re- 
ceived. 

The  heat  was  so  intense  that  though  it 
was  granted  at  noon  they  were  forced  to  wait 
till  the  cool  evening  before  they  dared  move 
him — for  he  was  raving  in  delirium,  and  his 
fever  was  in  the  highest  stage.  Meanwhile, 
an  empty  ward  in  the  General  Hospital  was 
prepared  for  his  use,  and  everything  which 
the  hospital  possessed  in  the  way  of  com- 
fort placed  at  his  disposal  by  Dr.  Humphrey, 
P.  M.  0.  Our  Superintendent  appointed  one 
of  her  best  nurses  to  aid  Mrs.  Thompson  in 
attending  on  him,  and  committed  him  also 
to  the  care  of  the  reverend  Mother. 
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From  that  day  for  weeks  the  one  topic  of  the 
hospital  was  Dr.  Thompson.  If  he  had  been 
a king  more  could  not  have  been  done  for  him ; 
his  delirium  was  very  violent,  and  he  would 
take  dislikes  to  the  surgeons  and  want  new 
ones.  Accordingly,  almost  every  one  in  the 
hospital  went  to  him  at  any  time  he  chose  to 
ask  for  them.  He  appeared  to  be  fond  of 
music,  and  it  was  thought  singing  would 
soothe  him.  One  of  the  ladies  accordingly 
went  and  sang  to  him  for  hours. 

The  Sisters  of  Mercy  were  most  unre- 
mitting in  their  attentions,  especially  the 
reverend  Mother,  who  was  called  up  night 
after  night,  and  who  cheerfully  hastened  to 
see  if  she  could  in  any  way  relieve  him. 
Fatigue  and  distress  had  their  effect  upon 
poor  Mrs.  Thompson,  her  grief  was  violent, 
and  she  required  much  attention.  The  rev- 
erend Mother  spent  much  time  in  soothing 
her,  sometimes  reading  a few  verses  of  the 
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Holy  Scriptures  or  a hymn.  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son spoke  of  her  kindness  afterwards  with 
much  gratitude. 

Dr.  Thompson  and  his  wife  were  members 
of  the  Church  of  England.  The  chaplain 
visited  them  constantly,  and  he  also  used  to 
he  called  up  in  the  night  when  the  delirium 
was  at  its  height  that  he  might  endeavour 
to  quiet  the  sufferer. 

There  was  at  one  time  a slight  hope  of 
his  recovery,  but  an  abscess,  which  was  a 
frequent  result  of  the  Crimean  fever,  gathered 
in  his  neck,  and  death  fast  approached. 
The  nurse  who  had  been  waiting  on  him, 
being  worn  out,  returned  to  rest.  Another 
whom  we  thought  well  of  took  her  place, 
and  a few  hours  after  worse  symptoms  ap- 
peared. 

Word  of  this  being  brought  to  the  lady 
superintendent,  she  went  at  11  p.m.  to  the 
General  Hospital  to  see  him.  Upon  entering 
the  room  the  scene  was  awful.  He  was  in  his 
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last  agony,  his  wife  was  "by  his  side  doing 
all  she  believed  best  for  him.  On  a bed 
that  had  been  standing  in  the  room  lay  the 
nurse  in  a state  of  dead  intoxication.  She 
had,  while  passing  from  the  Home  to  the 
hospital  (the  emergency  having  obliged  her 
to  be  sent  alone),  purchased  the  Turkish 
spirits,  which  produce  a perfect  stupor.  She 
could  not  be  awakened,  and  the  superin- 
tendent was  obliged  to  call  four  orderlies  to 
carry  her  upstairs,  where  she  lay  for  hours 
in  the  same  state. 

All  through  the  night  the  superintendent 
watched  beside  the  sick  bed.  The  chaplain 
came  and  read  the  commendatory  prayers,  and 
finding  reason  was  not  likely  to  return  then 
left  him.  At  Mrs.  Thompson’s  desire  the 
Presbyterian  chaplain  afterwards  came  and 
prayed  beside  him,  and  about  3 p.m.  he 
expired. 

His  body  was  interred  the  following  day 
in  Koulali  British  burying-ground ) all  the 
medical  staff  followed  in  uniform. 
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Many  of  the  ladies  and  nurses  also  at- 
tended to  accompany  his  widow,  whose  wish 
it  was  to  be  present. 

During  life  Dr.  Thompson  had  often  ex- 
pressed a wish  to  be  buried  beneath  a tree, 
and  in  sight  of  a beautiful  view.  There  was 
but  one  tree  in  the  burying-ground ; under 
that  they  dug  his  grave,  while  all  around  lay 
spread  one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes  one 
could  imagine. 

During  the  whole  summer  only  one  case 
of  serious  illness  occurred  amongst  our 

party.  Miss  F lay  for  many  weeks  ill 

with  dysentery.  She  was  attended  by  Dr. 
Guy,  and  to  his  extreme  attention  and  skill, 
under  God’s  blessing,  she  owed  her  recovery. 
After  a time  she  resumed  her  work.  There 
was  a great  deal  of  sickness  amongst  us, 
though  not  of  a serious  character,  but  almost 
all  suffered  from  the  heat  extremely. 

In  our  illnesses  we  were  attended  only 
by  the  army  surgeons,  and  they  were  kind 
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beyond  measure.  About  this  time,  to  our 
great  regret,  Dr.  Temple  joined  the  Turkish 
Contingent;  there  was  great  mourning  among 
his  patients  at  his  departure,  for  he  was  one 
of  the  kindest  as  well  as  the  most  skilful  of 
the  surgeons. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Miss  Stanley’s  interview  with  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Vic- 
toria— The  Poyal  gifts — The  Queen’s  letter — The 
Illustrated  London  News — Division  of  the  Royal  gifts 
— Chess,  dominoes,  and  draughts — Frequent  fires  in 
Constantinople — An  alarm  of  fire — Fears  dispelled — 
The  palace  of  the  Sultan’s  sister — Swift  destruction 
— A magnificent  spectacle  — Establishment  of  an 
hospital  library — Variety  of  the  book  gifts — Bibles 
and  Prayer-books. 

One  day  we  received  a letter  from  Miss 
Stanley,  with  an  account  of  an  interview  she 
had  had  with  the  Queen,  who  sent  for  her 
and  inquired  with  the  deepest  interest  into 
the  details  of  our  work,  and  wished  to  know 
what  more  she  could  send  out  to  contribute 
to  the  comfort  of  the  sick  and  to  assure  them 
of  her  continual  sympathy.  The  interview 
lasted  near  an  hour,  and  at  its  close  her  Ma- 
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jesty  expressed  her  satisfaction  at  what  she 
had  heard,  and  her  thanks  for  the  service 
rendered.  Miss  Stanley  also  received  the 
thanks  of  Prince  Albert  and  the  Duchess  of 
Kent  on  a subsequent  occasion. 

She  transmitted  the  royal  thanks  to  us, 
feeling,  as  she  said,  she  had  only  received 
them  as  the  representative  of  all  who  had 
done  the  work. 

In  the  royal  gifts  which  came  out  a short 
time  afterwards,  we  recognised  the  articles 
which  Miss  Stanley  had  named  in  answer  to 
her  Majesty’s  inquiries.  The  pleasure  these 
gifts  of  her  Majesty  gave  was  immense  ; they 
consisted  of  a large  quantity  of  raspberry  jam, 
treacle,  tamarinds,  and  pickles.  Also  chess, 
dominoes,  and  draughts. 

The  gifts  were  valuable  in  themselves,  but 
how  much  more  so  the  remembrance  of  the 
thoughtful  sympathy  that  had  sent  them 
out. 

“ Only  to  think  of  our  Queen  thinking  of 
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such  things  for  the  like  of  us,”  said  the  pa- 
tients. 

But  they  had  already  grown  familiar  with 
the  knowledge  that  the  sufferings  of  the  sol- 
diers in  camp  and  hospital  were  no  less  re- 
membered in  the  palace  than  in  their  humble 
homes. 

In  all  the  wards  was  posted  upon  the 
walls  the  beautiful  letter  written  by  Queen 
Victoria  to  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  in  the 
month  of  December  1854,  and  which  caused 
such  a thrill  of  gratitude  and  delight  among 
the  soldiers. 

The  Illustrated  London  Neivs , which  were 
distributed  among  them,  had  shown  them 
how  their  Queen  “ visited  the  sick.”  They 
saw  her  passing  through  hospital  wards  and 
speaking  gentle  words  to  the  sufferers  there. 
They  heard  of  her  warm  interest  in  all  they 
did  or  suffered,  and  that  no  hand  but  her 
own  was  allowed  to  decorate  then’  comrades 
who  had  returned  home. 
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The  royal  gifts  were  divided  by  the  pur- 
veyor-in-chief, among  the  different  Eastern 
hospitals.  Pickles  were  only  allowed  by  the 
medical  officers  for  the  convalescent  patients, 
for  whom  doubtless  her  Majesty  intended 
them.  Jam  and  treacle  were  used  in  all 
the  wards  ; the  latter  many  men  preferred  to 
butter ; but  the  portion  of  the  royal  gifts 
which  gave  most  delight  were  the  chess,  do- 
minoes, and  draughts. 

The  authorities  of  course  informed  her 
Majesty  of  the  gratitude  and  delight  with 
which  her  bounty  had  been  received;  but 
those  official  letters  told  her  but  a small  part, 
We  often  wished  the  Queen  could  have  once 
seen  what  we  saw  daily ; the  groups  of  men 
gathered  round  the  table  at  those  games,  the 
extreme  pleasure  they  gave  them,  the  time 
they  innocently  employed,  and  the  tempta- 
tions of  drink  and  idle  company  from  which 
they  kept  them. 

Eor  ourselves,  these  royal  gifts  were  not 
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without  a peculiar  pleasure,  as  it  showed  us 
plainly  that  her  Majesty  did  not  esteem  com- 
mon necessaries  enough  for  her  gallant  army, 
but  was  determined  that  comforts,  and  even  a 
few  luxuries,  should  be  poured  upon  them, 
and  that  she  approved  of  our  efforts  to  bring 
these  to  the  men.  Cheering  to  us  in  that  far 
off  land  and  amidst  our  many  difficulties 
was  the  kind  sympathy  of  our  beloved  Queen. 

Every  traveller  to  Constantinople  has 
spoken  of  the  frequent  fires.  I do  not 
know  whether  they  were  more  numerous 
than  usual  this  summer  ; but  certainly 
they  were  almost  incessant.  People  said 
that  at  times  it  was  done  on  purpose,  the 
Sultan  wishing  to  destroy  some  of  the  dirty 
wooden  houses ; but  I think  this  is  improb- 
able. They  generally  occurred  at  night. 
We  always  knew  they  were  going  on  by 
the  firing  of  seven  guns  from  the  Turkish 
battery  on  the  hill  above  Xoulali.  Some- 
times we  rose  and  looked,  for  the  sight  was 
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very  fine  ; but  at  last  they  grew  so  frequent 
that  they  hardly  roused  us. 

One  night  a discharge  of  cannon  was  heard. 
I had  grown  so  used  to  it,  that  I concluded 
it  was  the  first  of  the  seven  guns,  and  did 
not  disturb  myself.  A noise  in  the  house 
attracted  my  attention.  I rose,  and,  going 
into  the  corridor,  found  the  whole  household 
assembled  and  gazing  out  of  the  corridor 
windows  with  looks  of  alarm.  Apparently 
the  General  Hospital  was  on  fire.  Our  first 
thought  was  for  the  Sisters  of  Mercy : the 
patients,  we  knew,  would  be  carried  to  the 
Barrack  Hospital ; but  the  Sisters  would  be 
homeless. 

Two  of  us  dressed  in  haste,  and  went  out. 
As  we  approached  the  foot  of  the  hill,  a body 
of  troops  rushed  down.  They  perceived  us, 
and  a sergeant  stopped  to  inform  us  that 
some  gunpowder,  kept  in  a shed  not  far 
from  the  General  Hospital,  had  taken  fire 
and  exploded,  which  was  the  sound  we  heard. 
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If o danger  had  occurred,  and  no  lives  were 
lost,  though,  on  the  first  alarm,  all  the  troops, 
British  and  Turkish,  were  turned  out ; and 
the  sergeant  declared  he  was  asleep,  dream- 
ing Sebastopol  was  taken,  and  when  the 
sudden  call  came,  he  thought  it  was  to 
summon  him  to  the  assault. 

We  hastened  home  to  quell  the  anxiety 
of  our  companions  ; and  the  alarm  over,  the 
laughing  began,  as  we  who  had  been  out  de- 
clared they  all  looked  like  Turkish  ladies  in 
feridgees,  sitting  on  the  divan  of  the  corridor. 

When  the  day  came,  we  went  to  congratu- 
late the  Sisters  on  their  escape.  They  said 
they  had  been  much  alarmed,  the  explosion 
being  so  very  near  their  apartments ; and 
when  they  were  awakened  by  the  sudden 
noise,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  tramp 
of  the  troops  coming  up  the  hill,  one  of 
them  confessed  she  thought  the  Russians  had 
come  ! at  which  we  all  laughed  very  much. 

One  morning  when  we  came  down  to 
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prayers  we  saw  a fire  on  the  opposite  coast. 
The  villages  are  so  thickly  joined  together 
that  we  could  hardly  distinguish  where  it 
was.  It  was  a palace  of  the  Sultan,  said  to 
belong  to  the  Sultan’s  sister.  If  it  was  this 
palace,  one  was  not  sorry  to  see  it  burnt 
down  5 for  horrible  traditions  attach  to  the 
name  of  Asma,  Sultan  Mahmoud’s  sister  j 
and,  it  is  said,  from  underneath  a low  arch 
bodies  were  often  seen  to  float  into  the 
Bosphorus  from  her  palace. 

Whether  it  was  her  palace  or  not,  it  was 
in  flames,  and  in  half-an-hour  was  destroyed, 
for  it  was  of  course  built  of  wood,  and  a 
strong  breeze  blew  from  the  Black  Sea,  and 
the  work  of  devastation  was  rapid. 

Many  houses  stood  near  whose  owners 
were  in  great  alarm.  Next  to  them  came 
a grove  of  cypresses,  and  a large  villa  be- 
yond them  stood  higher  up  the  hill.  Curi- 
ously enough  the  flames  did  not  touch 
the  adjoining  houses.  W*e  thought  when 
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we  saw  the  palace  falling  into  pieces  that  its 
fury  was  spent,  when  suddenly  behind  the 
cypresses  the  forked  flames  burst  out,  catch- 
ing the  villa  and  destroying  it.  It  is  thus 
that  the  fires  in  Turkey  spread,  so  that 
when  they  once  begin  the  whole  village 
often  falls.  In  this  case,  however,  when 
the  villa  was  burnt  the  fire  was  arrested. 

It  was  a striking  sight  to  see  the  volume 
of  bright  flame  behind  those  dark  trees, 
which  it  did  not  attempt  to  touch,  and  lower 
down  the  hill  the  burning  blackened  ruins  of 
the  palace,  falling  piece  by  piece  into  the  blue 
Bosphorus,  while  the  lurid  glare  of  the  fire 
mingled  with  the  bright  sunshine  of  that 
cloudless  summer  morning. 

During  the  summer  the  hospital  library 
was  established.  A large  room  fitted  with 
shelves  was  given  for  this  purpose.  It  was 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Coney,  the  Church 
of  England  chaplain.  He  requested  the  ladies 
would  assist  him  in  getting  it  into  order. 
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The  superintendent  had  no  one  whom  she 
could  send,  so  she  added  the  charge  to  her 
own  numerous  duties.  The  task  of  sorting 
and  arranging  was  a long  and  tedious  one. 
Numbers  of  cases  arrived  and  contained 
many  nice  books  ; but  a quantity  of  lubbish 
among  them,  reports  of  charities,  old  ency- 
clopedias, &c.,  &c.  Then  would  come  most 
provoking  portions  of  books ; fragments  of 
all  the  Waverley  novels,  with  not  one  com- 
plete; odd  numbers  of  ancient  magazines. 
Next  would  come  a number  of  little  books 
for  Sunday  scholars,  which  we  certainly 
deemed  as  much  below  the  capacity  of  the 
men  as  the  number  of  essays  on  abstruse 
subjects  which  were  sent  were  above 
them.  A great  many  nice  books  came  too. 
Mr.  Albert  Smith’s  handsome  present  had 
arrived  long  months  before ; but  of  course 
many  of  his  books  furnished  the  library 

shelves. 

The  arrangement  of  the  library  was  a 
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great  comfort.  Before  it  was  opened  the 
books  were  kept  in  the  chaplain’s  quarters ; 
we  used  to  go  there  and  hunt  through  the 
cases  for  the  kind  we  wanted.  Now  they 
were  all  arranged  in  order.  Bibles  and 
prayer-books  by  themselves,  religious  books 
in  another  part,  instructive  works  in  a third, 
and  the  novels  and  tales  in  a fourth ; maga- 
zines by  themselves,  while  those  who  wished 
to  read  the  mutilated  Waverley,  &c.  could 
find  them  on  a top  shelf. 

There  was  a good  store  of  Bibles  and 
prayer-books,  but  we  were  always  asking 
for  more  from  England,  as  the  chaplains 
gave  them  to  each  man  not  possessing  them 
when  he  left  either  for  home  or  camp. 

The  Catholic  religious  books  were  gene- 
rally sent  to  the  Catholic  chaplain  or  Sisters. 
If  they  came  into  the  library  they  were  for- 
warded to  them.  Five  hundred  Catholic 
Testaments  were  sent  by  kind  friends,  and 
were  much  valued.  Other  packets  of  books 
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arrived,  but  many  others  shared  the  fre- 
quent fate  of  parcels  to  the  East,  and  never 

reached  their  destination. 

Several  hundreds  of  Scotch  Bibles  with 
the  Psalms,  as  used  in  the  Kirk,  came  to 
the  general  library,  and  were  forwarded  by 
Mr.  Coney  to  the  Presbyterian  chaplain  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  his  congregation. 

Secular  books  were  of  course  for  all  classes 
alike,  and,  after  they  had  been  sorted,  the 
ladies  and  sisters  had  free  access  to  the 
library,  and  could  take  as  many  as  they 
pleased.  How  the  men  did  delight  in  those 
books  ! Every  ward  had  a little  lending 
library  of  its  own,  books  taken  from  the 
general  library,  and  lent  and  changed  from 
one  to  another  all  round  the  ward.  Books 
were  sent  out  by  the  Duchess  of  Kent ; 
amongst  them  were  many  copies  of  St. 
John’s  history  of  the  present  war  which  was 
a great  favourite. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Chaplains  appointed  to  Konlali — Arrangements  re- 
specting the  various  services — The  ward  used  for 
the  English  service — Establishment  of  daily  morn- 
ing prayers — The  Sunday  congregation — Singing 
classes  in  Koulali  hospital — The  Presbyterian  ser- 
vices— The  Catholic  priest — Beneficial  results  of  his 
exertions — Morning  sunlight  on  Constantinople — 
The  religious  spirit  in  the  British  army — Its  previous 
neglect — The  honourable  cowardice  of  a brave  man. 

There  were  three  chaplains  appointed  to 
Konlali — the  Church  of  England,  the  Catholic, 
and  the  Presbyterian  (sometimes  there  were 
two  of  the  first-mentioned).  When  the  wards 
were  so  crowded  no  place  was  set  apart  for 
public  worship,  and  the  men  being  chiefly 
in  their  beds  or  unable  to  walk,  it  was  only 
the  men  on  duty  who  attended  the  services. 
At  that  time  the  English  and  Scotch  ser- 
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vices  were  held  at  respective  hours  on  Sun- 
days only,  in  the  detachment  ward  in  the 
morning  or  the  convalescent  hospital  in  the 
afternoon. 

The  Catholic  services  were  daily  in  the 
Sisters’  oratory  in  the  General  Hospital, 
where  the  men  could  attend,  and  on  Sundays 
in  the  chaplain’s  own  room  in  the  Barrack 
Hospital  5 when  the  summer  came  on  and 
it  became  evident  that  the  new  wards  which 
had  been  fitted  up  in  the  winter  would  never 
all  be  filled,  one  was  given  to  the  English 
chaplain,  a room  in  the  General  Hospital  to 
the  Catholic,  and  another  empty  ward  in  the 
Barrack  to  the  Presbyterian. 

The  ward  used  for  the  English  service  was 
the  one  fronting  the  Sultan’s  apartments. 
The  roof  was  sloping  and  not  very  high  ; it 
was  very  wide  and  would  have  made  a fine 
ward.  It  was  four  times  too  large  for  its 
purpose,  as  the  congregation  only  filled  half 
one  side. 
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Up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Coney’s  arrival  the 

l 

services  were  only  on  Sundays  (except  Ash 
Wednesday  and  Good  Friday).  Soon  after 
he  became  senior  chaplain  he  established 
daily  morning  prayers  ; and  the  communion, 
which  had  been  administered  monthly,  was 
now  given  every  Sunday  at  7.30  a.m. 

The  purveyor-in-chief  had  the  ward  fur- 
nished with  church  fittings,  and  some  of  the 
ladies  aided  to  beautify  it,  and  it  looked  very 
nice  when  finished,  though  of  course  rudely 
adorned.  The  altar  rails  were  of  plain  deal, 
a red  cloth  covered  the  table,  and  the  reading- 
desk  was  hung  with  the  same  colour.  A few 
benches  were  arranged  on  each  side,  some  with 
backs  to  them  were  also  placed  lower  down 
for  the  invalids,  and  the  wooden  trestles  of 
the  empty  beds  formed  seats  for  the  rest  of 
the  congregation. 

This  congregation  on  Sunday  made  a 
singular  scene.  The  different  groups : a 
number  of  men  on  duty  in  their  uniforms, 
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then  a mass  of  bine  dressing-gowns  and 
white  night- caps,  another  of  nurses  in  grey 
dresses,  the  ladies  seated  among  them  either 
in  black  or  colours ; on  the  other  side  the 
officers  also  in  uniform,  one  or  two  officers’ 
wives,  and  sometimes  a few  English  stran- 
gers from  the  neighbouring  village  of  Bebek, 
on  the  European  side,  the  only  Protestant 
service  there  being  in  the  Protestant  Ar- 
menian chapel,  and  the  singing  w~as  so 
atrocious,  they  said,  they  preferred  coming 
across  to  Koulali,  where  the  singing  was 
yery  good  considering  its  difficulties.  There 
being  no  instrument  it  was  led  by  one  of  the 
ladies  who  had  a singing-class  twice  a-week, 
which  the  convalescent  patients  and  some  of 
the  sergeants  and  detachment  men  attended. 
They  were  very  fond  of  coming  to  it,  and 
took  great  pains  to  learn  the  chants  and 
hymn  tunes  j those  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  hear  in  the  churches  at  home  pleased 
them  most. 
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The  Presbyterian  service  was  at  the  same 
hour  as  the  English  one.  The  members  of 
this  congregation  were  fewer  than  either  the 
English  or  Catholic  churches.  Two  of  the 
ladies  of  our  party  and  one  of  the  nurses 
belonged  to  it.  Many  of  the  Presbyterian 
soldiers  appeared  to  be  earnest  and  religious 
men.  The  chaplain  was  exceedingly  active 
in  visiting  the  sick  members  of  his  congre- 
gation. 

The  Catholic  chapel  was  arranged  with 
great  taste,  though  of  course  with  the  greatest 
simplicity  ; the  altar  was  raised  on  the  divan, 
which  fronted  the  windows.  The  room  was 
furnished  with  benches,  the  middle  space 
left  for  the  men  and  officers,  the  sisters 
kneeling  on  each  side.  A few  coloured 
prints  hung  on  the  wall;  every  tiling  was 
very  rough,  but  all  the  essentials  of  Catholic 
worship  were  there.  The  services  were  well 
attended  by  the  men.  The  two  masses  on 
Sundays  (one  at  each  hospital)  were  crowded; 
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the  daily  mass  had  a good  gathering,  and  so 
had  the  Sunday  benediction. 

The  chaplain  for  many  months  was  Mr. 
Eonan ; this  priest  was  most  zealous  and  de- 
voted, beloved  by  his  flock,  and  respected  by 
all.  The  improvement  among  the  Catholics 
in  Koulali  was  very  great.  The  soldiers  had 
been  much  neglected,  and  many  had  yielded 
to  temptation,  contracted  evil  habits,  and 
forgotten  their  religion,  but  the  efforts  made 
by  the  priests  and  nuns  were  blessed.  Those 
who  had  lived  long  years  in  sin  once  more 
sought  their  Saviour — those  whose  last  remem- 
brance of  prayers  and  sacraments  had  been  in 
days  gone  by,  in  the  shelter  of  their  homes, 
now  returned  to  the  God  of  their  youth. 

Were  these  pages  the  fitting  place  many  a 
tale  might  be  told  of  such,  but  they  are  not. 
It  will,  however,  interest  Catholics  to  hear 
that  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  no  member  of  their 
church  ever  left  the  hospitals  of  Jvoulali  with- 
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out  receiving  tlie  sacraments,  nor  did  any 
die  without  their  consolations. 

It  will  interest  others  to  know  among  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  a 
marked  improvement  took  place  many 
turning  from  evil  or  careless  lives  and  be- 
coming earnest  and  zealous  in  religion,  thus 
rewarding  their  good  chaplain  s labours, 
who  spared  no  pains  in  the  performance  of 
his  duty.  When  Mr.  Coney  established  the 
daily  morning  prayers  he  expected  them  to 
be  attended  by  about  a dozen  at  the  utmost. 
To  his  surprise  and  pleasure  he  found  moie 
than  that  come  even  the  first  morning,  and 
in  a week’s  time  it  had  increased  to  thirty 
or  more.  The  time  for  prayers  was  half-past 

seven  in  the  morning. 

Beautiful  indeed  were  those  early  morn- 
ings, before  the  glaring  sun  attained  its 
power  ; the  golden  light  adorning  the  distant 
white  walls  and  towers  of  Constantinople 
with  a crown  of  glory.  It  looked  like  a 
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visionary  city,  making  one  think  of  the  one 
for  which  “we  seek,”  and  which  “is  to 
come.”  The  dewdrops  sparkled  on  the 
grass,  the  clear  sweet  singing  of  the  birds 
came  through  the  open  windows.  The  blue 
ripples  of  the  Bosphorus  shone  brightly,  and 
our  first  waking  sensations  were  those  of  ad- 
miration of  all  this  wonderful  beauty.  When 
we  went  out  the  air  was  so  light  and  fresh 
and  invigorating. 

A little  before  seven  in  the  morning  a 
group  of  convalescents,  dressed  in  blue,  and 
soldiers  in  uniform,  were  seen  climbing  the 
hill  to  attend  mass.  Many  who  were  very 
weak  persisted  in  going,  and  counted  the 
fatigue  nothing  in  comparison  of  the  blessing 
they  would  receive.  At  half-past  seven 
another  group  wended  their  way  to  the  Eng- 
lish prayers. 

When  the  heat  was  gone,  and  the  work 
had  very  much  diminished,  the  daily  service 
was  altered  to  nine  in  the  morning,  and 
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when  Dr.  Freeth  succeeded  Mr.  Coney  as 
chaplain  he  established  an  evening  one 
at  six  o’clock.  These  services  were  well 
attended  both  by  officers  and  men,  who 
chanted  and  sang  very  heartily  at  each  of 
them.  The  officers  seemed  to  prefer  the 
later  hour  in  the  morning,  as  now  the  brunt 
of  the  work  was  over  they  were  not  obliged 
to  be  in  their  wards  so  early  as  in  the  sum- 
mer ; this  was  also  the  case  with  some  of  the 
ladies  and  nurses. 

These  are  plain  proofs  that  the  spirit  of 
real  religion  is  in  the  British  army,  and  only 
needs  culture  to  bring  it  out,  and  had  not 
its  spiritual  wants  been  so  grievously  ne- 
glected it  would  not  have  become  noted  for  its 
irreligion,  nor  would  English  parents  have 
had  cause  hitherto  to  consider  it  a disgrace 
that  their  sons  should  fill  its  ranks.  The 
following  anecdotes  will  show  how  ready 
they  were  to  amend.  One  orderly  bore 
a very  high  character,  and  was  much  liked 
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by  the  sister  of  the  ward  for  his  good 
conduct.  One  day  he  became  intoxicated ; 
when  he  came  to  his  senses  he  hid  himself 
from  the  sister.  However,  she  met  him  ac- 
cidentally and  expressed  her  sorrow  and  dis- 
pleasure 5 he  had  been  a soldier  for  seventeen 
years,  yet  he  blushed  before  her  as  a guilty 

schoolboy,  and  exclaimed — 

u Oh,  ma’am,  look  it  over  this  time,  it 
never  shall  happen  again ; I’d  rather  be 
summoned  before  all  the  doctors  in  the  hos- 
pital and  be  punished  by  them,  than  that  you 

should  once  reprove  me.” 

Indeed  the  orderlies  at  the  Upper  Hospital 
thought  the  sisters’  displeasure  far  worse 
than  being  sent  to  the  guardroom. 

One  day  an  orderly,  partly  drunk  when 
the  reverend  Mother  entered  the  ward, 
attempted  to  conceal  his  state  ; she  turned 
away  and  called  another,  bidding  the  first 
go  to  bed  at  once.  The  next  day  he  was 
ready  as  usual  to  carry  round  the  extras  for 
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her.  “No,”  she  said,  “you  have  disgraced 
yourself,  I will  haye  another.”  He  slunk 
away  ashamed.  Some  days  passed,  and  she 
took  no  notice  of  him.  At  last  one  day  he 
waylaid  her  in  the  corridor,  where  no  one 
could  hear  him,  and  said  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  “ Will  you  never  forgive  me,  reverend 
Mother  ? I am  so  miserable  to  be  in  disgrace 
with  you — indeed  I will  amend  for  the 
future.” 
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Decrease  of  the  numbers  in  the  hospital — Destination 
of  those  wounded  in  the  attack  of  the  18th  of  June 
Regimental  andcamp  hospitals— ' The  Superintendent’s 
offer  to  go  to  the  Crimea — Negatived  by  Lady  Stratford 
— Application  by  the  Reverend  Mother  to  Dr.  Hall- 
Departure  of  the  Turkish  troops  stationed  in  the 
hospital — Hospital  wanted  for  the  Sardinians  The 
fall  of  Sebastopol— A soldier’s  letter  relating  the 
event — Rejoicings  and  illuminations — One  sigh  for 
the  mourners  in  the  hour  of  victory — The  anniversary 
of  the  Alma — Dinner  parties  on  the  occasion — An 
incident. 

Since  June  the  numbers  in  the  hospital 
had  been  gradually  decreasing,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  cases  had  completely  changed. 
Of  course,  there  -were  exceptions ; but  as  a 
rule  those  who  came  down  from  the  front 
were  nearly  convalescent,  needing  only 
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nourishment  or  change  of  air,  and  accordingly 
after  they  had  been  a few  weeks  in  Koulali 
they  were  either  invalided  home  or  discharged 
to  duty.  When  the  attack  of  the  18th  of 
June  took  place  we  looked  for  wounded  and 
sick  to  come  down,  but  not  one  arrived,  and 
we  then  found  that  the  medical  and  other 
authorities  at  head-quarters  had  determined 
to  keep  the  sick  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
Crimea,  considering  the  air  there  best  for 
them,  and  the  voyage  down  unadvisable. 

The  number  of  regimental  hospitals  had  so 
increased  that  they  were  able  to  accommo- 
date a large  number.  There  was  an  hospital 
in  the  camp  besides  the  General  and  Castle 
Hospitals,  Balaclava,  for  the  more  serious 
cases.  Besides,  except  from  the  attack  of  the 
18th  of  June,  the  health  of  the  army  was 
far  better  than  had  been  expected. 

From  these  various  causes  arose  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  hospitals  on  the  Bos- 
phorus were  more  than  half  empty.  Of 
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course  this  was  a matter  of  great  thankful- 
ness, but  the  question  arose  whether  our 
nursing  staff  was  not  too  large  for  our  work. 
As  time  went  on  we  became  certain  of  this, 
and  the  accounts  which  the  invalids  and 
others  brought  from  the  Crimea,  convinced 
us  that  the  brunt  of  the  work  was  passed 
from  our  hospitals  and  lay  in  the  Crimea. 

We  knew  that  there  were  but  few  nurses 
there,  and  we  were  anxious  that  some  of  us 
should  proceed  there  if  required,  a point  we 
resolved  to  ascertain.  Lord  William  Paulet 
was  commandant  at  the  time,  and  he  had 
requested  Lady  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  to 
exercise  his  authority  over  the  nursing 
department.  Our  superintendent  told  Lady 
Stratford  she  was  ready  to  go  to  the  Crimea, 
but  Lady  Stratford  negatived  it  at  once,  and 
in  a decided  manner.  As  no  other  lady  was 
equal  to  the  task  of  directing  so  untried  and 
laborious  an  undertaking,  the  idea  was 
relinquished. 
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The  reverend  Mother  soon  after  this 
writing  to  one  of  the  chaplains,  a friend  of 
hers  in  the  camp,  told  him  how  little  we  had 
to  do  in  the  hospital,  and  that  she  and  the 
Sisters  felt  an  earnest  wish  to  have  work 
snch  as  they  came  to  do.  She  read  this 
letter  to  our  superintendent,  who  agreed 
with  its  purport.  The  chaplain  wrote  in 
answer,  that  if  she  would  again  write  and 
repeat  her  statements  more  formally  he 
would  show  it  to  Dr.  Hall.  The  reverend 
Mother  did  so,  expressing  in  it  how  willing 
she  would  be  either  to  continue  under  our 
present  superintendent  if  it  was  thought 
desirable,  or  to  go  alone  with  her  Sisters. 

So  the  matter  rested,  and  we  lived  on  in 
the  usual  state  of  uncertainty  attending 
British  affairs  in  the  East.  Hone  but  those 
who  have  experienced  it  could  enter  com- 
pletely into  this  feeling.  We  hardly  ever 
knew  what  had  happened,  or  what  was  going 
to  happen.  Rumours  of  all  kinds  so  con- 
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tinually  buzzed  about  that,  at  last,  we  learned 
to  believe  nothing  till  we  saw  it  in  an 
English  newspaper.  The  fall  of  Sebastopol 
we  were  told  every  week  had  taken  place. 
Every  imaginable  tale  was  spread  about. 

The  only  incident  just  at  this  time  was 
one  which  gave  us  some  pleasure,  in  the 
departure  of  the  Turkish  troops  stationed  at 
the  hospital.  We  were  told  the  room  was 
to  be  occupied  with  Sardinian  soldiers.  A 
quantity  of  boats  came  to  fetch  the  Turks5 
baggage — there  was  a fine  quantity  of  rub- 
bish on  the  quay.  The  Turkish  soldiers  were 
a miserable-looking  set,  and  we  were  glad  to 
get  rid  of  them ; especially  as  we  heard  such 
a high  character  of  the  Sardinian  soldiers. 

Away  the  Turks  went,  but  days  went  on 
and  no  Sardinians  appeared.  Then  came  in 
another  tale.  The  Sardinians  were  badly  off 
for  room,  especially  for  their  sick.  Three 
officers  came  one  day,  walked  round  our 
hospitals,  and  said,  on  seeing  the  convalescent 
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hospital,  “ How  happy  we  should  be  if  we 
could  only  get  this  hospital  for  our  poor  sick.” 
Rumour  now  said  that  General  Storks, 
who  had  by  this  time  succeeded  Lord 
William  Paulet  in  command,  was  obliged 
to  give  the  Sardinians  room,  and  he  was 
thinking  of  giving  them  our  General  Hos- 
pital ; at  first  we  did  not  credit  it,  but  the 
story  strengthened.  We  knew  the  only 
Sardinian  hospital  on  the  Bosphorus  was  one 
of  huts  at  Yenikoi,  and  that  long  ago  when 
Lord  William  held  the  command  he  had  offered 
them  the  one  at  Abydos,  which  they  de- 
clined, as  being  at  so  great  a distance  from 
the  camp  ; but  thoughts  and  plans  were  sud- 
denly interrupted  by  the  real  news  that 
Sebastopol  had  fallen.  There  was  no  doubt : 
cannon  and  flags  and  information  from  the 
embassy  confirmed  this  tale.  Graphic  ac- 
counts from  our  soldier-friends  at  camp 
soon  arrived.  We  insert  a letter  from  one 
of  the  sergeants,  who  had  been  Sister  Anne’s 
ward-master. 
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u Camp  before  Sebastopol,  16th  Sept.,  1855. 
u Sister  Anne, — Sebastopol  bas  fallen  ! 
The  enemy  is  in  fall  retreat ! The  town  is 
in  flames  since  the  8th.  The  2nd  and  Light 
Divisions  attacked  the  Malakoff  and  took  it 
without  losing  a man  ; hut  in  attacking  the 
Sedan,  the  88th,  55th,  and  71st,  and  other 
corps  of  these  divisions,  suffered  severely  in 
trying  to  take  it.  Next  morning  (9th)  we 
were  in  full  possession  of  this  side  of  the 
town  and  part  of  the  north  side  too.  I 
send  you  a piece  of  Eussian  riband  I found 
in  the  town  (for  the  French  and  English 
were  in  it  plundering  by  eight  o’clock).  I 
have  some  small  oil  paintings  yet,  but  the 
larger  articles  I gave  them  to  officers  of  the 
corps.  Such  beautiful  furniture  I never 
saw  before  in  any  town,  and  it  is  a little 
dangerous  to  enter  it  as  yet,  for  all  the 
houses  are  filled  with  powder.  Perhaps  we 
would  be  ransacking  a house  and  the  next 
one  to  us  would  be  blown  up.  Not  many 
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hurt  in  the  town  after  all.  Hoping  the  fall 
of  this  terrible  fortress  will  put  an  end  to 
the  war  and  enable  the  soldiers  of  the  army 
to  go  home  to  see  their  friends — the  wish  of 
every  one  of  us  here,  officers,  soldiers,  and 
sailors — and  hoping  you  will  excuse  this 
scribble, 

u I remain  your  most  obedient  servant, 

u J.  J.,  28th  Kegt.” 

The  news  seemed  to  cheer  our  men’s 
spirits,  who  had  begun  to  think  that  in 
spite  of  all  they  had  done  and  suffered  the 
great  object  of  it  all  would  never  be  accom- 
plished, and  that  Sebastopol  never  would 
be  taken.  They  illuminated  the  hospital 
as  well  as  they  could  by  sticking  innumer- 
able pieces  of  tallow  candles  (which  they 
either  bought  or  asked  the  ladies  to  buy  for 
them)  in  every  pane  of  every  window,  and 
in  all  other  imaginable  places ; they  made 
candlesticks  of  common  soap,  a piece  of  in- 
genuity which  much  amused  us. 
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There  were  of  course  grand  illuminations 
all  down  the  Bosphorus,  and  beautiful  fire- 
works. The  ships  were  all  gaily  decorated 
with  flags,  and  the  firing  of  cannon  was 
tremendous. 

In  the  evening  the  soldiers  made  a bonfire 
outside  the  hospital,  into  which  they  threw 
everything  they  could  lay  hands  upon,  old 
packing  cases,  boxes,  chests,  firewood,  planks, 
and,  lastly,  a cart  belonging  to  a Greek 
which  happened  to  be  near  5 they  seized 
upon  it,  first  threw  it  into  the  Bosphorus 
to  see  if  it  would  swim,  and  then  dragged 
it  out  amid  shouts  of  laughter,  and  threw 
it  on  the  blazing  fire,  round  which  they 
danced,  and  sang  songs  of  battle  and  victory 
and  “ God  save  the  Queen.”  The  commandant 
and  all  the  officers  stood  above  both  sanc- 
tioning and  enjoying  the  festivities.  We 
also  looked  on  at  a little  distance,  accom- 
panied by  the  whole  staff  of  nurses,  who 
fully  entered  into  the  excitement  of  the 
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We  could  not  help  thinking,  however,  as 
we  stood  listening  to  the  sounds  of  rejoicing 
at  the  glorious  victory,  of  the  many  aching 
hearts  the  news  of  it  would  cause  in  Eng- 
land. Alas ! with  what  sickening  suspense 
would  many  and  many  a mother,  sister, 
wife,  and  friend  watch  for  the  coming  lists 
of  killed  and  wounded,  and  sadly  how  to 
many  of  them  would  the  fall  of  the  great 
Sebastopol  be  the  death-blow  of  their  earthly 
happiness  ! True,  their  loved  ones  had  died 
a glorious  death  in  the  flush  of  honour  and 
victory,  but  death,  whether  on  the  battle- 
field or  in  the  silent  chamber,  is  still  death , 
and,  as  we  watched  the  brilliant  illumina- 
tions that  evening  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bosphorus,  and  listened  to  the  repeated  hur- 
rahs, we  sorrowfully  remembered  those  who 
would  weep  to-morrow  in  England. 

The  20th  of  September  was  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Alma.  The  soldiers  were  anxious 
to  keep  the  day  with  honour*,  and  there  was 
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a dinner  party  organised  in  each  hospital : 
that  at  the  lower  consisted  of  the  non-com- 
missioned officers,  at  the  upper  the  sergeants 
and  orderlies  in  charge — for  this  latter 
plenty  of  plnm-puddings  were  made  in  the 
extra-kitchen,  for  we  liked  to  do  anything 
to  encourage  the  orderlies. 

When  they  were  about  to  sit  down  the  rev- 
erend Mother  spoke  to  them  and  begged  them 
to  observe  temperance  and  not  disgrace  them- 
selves. They  promised  faithfully  they  would, 
and  when  she  had  retired  they  drankher  health, 
with  the  toast,  “Long  may  she  reign  over 
us,’5  and  every  man  of  the  party  went  to  bed 
sober.  They  were  very  much  pleased  with 
themselves  next  morning  when  they  found 
not  one  was  in  the  guard-room,  while  at  the 
Barrack  Hospitals  there  were  dozens  there. 

At  the  Barrack  Hospitals  we  gave  our 
orderlies  plum-puddings,  but  as  they  were  not 
invited  to  the  non-commissioned  officers’ 
dinner  they  had  them  for  supper,  and 
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enjoyed  them  very  much;  hut,  alas,  they 
did  not  keep  in  such  good  order  as  their 
comrades  on  the  hill.  Some  of  the  ladies 
wishing,  with  perhaps  rather  more  kindness 
than  wisdom,  to  treat  their  orderlies  on  this 
occasion,  gave  them  a little  money,  charging 
them  not  to  drink  more  than  they  ought; 
they  promised  to  remember  this,  and  many 
kept  the  promise,  but  there  were  a few 
exceptions. 

In  Ho.  3 Upper  was  an  orderly  who  was 
always  too  much  inclined  to  drink ; in  all 
other  respects  he  was  very  valuable,  being 
extremely  kind  to  the  patients  and  attentive 

to  orders.  Sister  M A had  charge 

of  his  ward — when  she  came  next  morning 
to  her  ward  he  was  missing — she  inquired 

again  and  again  for  W , wanting  him  to 

fetch  the  extras  and  attend  to  various  other 
matters,  but  no  one  would  tell  her  where 
her  orderly  was ; there  was  evidently  some 
mystery  connected  with  him,  and  at  last  she 
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very  gently  but  decidedly  insisted  upon 
knowing  it. 

“ Where  is  W ? ” said  she,  “ I want 

him  particularly  and  cannot  wait  any  longer.” 
u Well,  if  you  please,  Sister,  he’s  on  the 
shelf  in  the  linen-press.” 

She  went  to  the  cupboard,  and  there  sure 
enough  he  was  fast  asleep  on  one  of  the 
shelves,  where  his  comrades  had  laid  him, 
hoping  to  shield  him  from  punishment.  It 
was  so  utterly  absurd  that  she  had  difficulty 
in  looking  grave,  and  thought  it  best  to 
let  the  matter  pass  ; but  the  ladies,  on  being 
told  of  the  circumstance,  took  care  not  to 
treat  their  orderlies  in  the  same  way  again. 
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CHAPTEK  XI. 

Expectations  of  more  patients — The  General  Hospital 
given  up  to  the  Sardinians — The  Sisters  of  Mercy 
sent  for  to  the  General  Hospital,  Balaclava — Catholic 
chaplains  in  the  camp — A busy  time — Various  ac- 
counts of  Balaclava — Departure  of  the  Sisters  for 
Balaclava  — Farewells  — Departure  of  the  senior 
Church  of  England  chaplain— Closing  of  the  General 
Hospital,  Koulali— Universal  admiration  felt  for  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy— Broposed  diminution  of  the  Nursing 
Staff — Dr.  Humphrey  and  the  diet  roll — Reasona- 
bleness of  his  return  to  routine — Resignation  of  five 
of  the  lady- volunteers. 

Immediately  after  Sebastopol  fell  we  were 
told  500  sick,  either  Bussian  or  British,  most 
likely  the  former,  -would  arrive.  This  caused 
a great  commotion — bods  were  prepared,  the 
new  wards  looked  to,  and  it  was  pioposed  to 
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dismantle  the  church  ward  to  make  room — 
fortunately  it  was  decided  to  wait  till  the 
sick  came  before  this  was  done.  Every  day 
we  looked  out  for  them,  and  yet  they  came 
not ; and  at  last  we  found  it  was  only  a re- 
port, and  it  began  to  appear  very  evident  that 
the  hospitals  on  the  Bosphorus  would  never, 
in  all  human  likelihood,  be  filled  again  (for 
if  the  fall  of  Sebastopol  did  not  bring  sick 
and  wounded  nothing  else  would) ; and  the 
work  in  the  trenches  being  now  at  an  end 
the  coming  winter  was  not  likely  to  produce 
the  miseries  of  the  last. 

Next  came  the  news  that  General  Storks 
had  decided  upon  giving  up  the  General 
Hospital  to  the  Sardinians.  It  was  a blow 
to  lose  our  pretty  model  hospital  just  as  it  was 
perfect — kitchen  stores  and  wards,  each  a 
pattern  in  its  way  and  all  working  so  well. 
Still  we  felt  our  regret  was  rather  selfish. 
There  were  not  fifty  patients  in  this  hospital, 
and  for  these  there  was  abundance  of  room  in 
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the  Barrack  Hospital,  while  our  gallant  allies, 
it  was  said,  were  in  distress. 

Next  came  a letter  from  Dr.  Hall  to  the 
reverend  Mother,  asking  her  and  her  sisters 
to  come  and  take  the  nursing  at  the  General 
Hospital,  Balaclava,  which  had  been  under 
Miss  Nightingale’s  superintendence,  and  had 
been  attended  through  the  summer  by  one 
lady  and  three  or  four  nurses  belonging  to 
Miss  Nightingale’s  staff;  but  Dr.  Hall’s 
letter  said  that  Miss  Nightingale  had  just  re- 
signed the  charge  of  General  Hospital,  Ba- 
laclava, into  his  hands,  informing  him  that 
her  nurses  would  be  withdrawn  by  the  1st  of 
October.  Dr.  Hall,  therefore,  wished  the 
Sisters  to  come  as  soon  as  possible  after  that 
: day. 

He  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  our  principal 
.medical  officer  requesting  him  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  their  departure, 
and  apply  for  passages. 

The  reverend  Mother  asked  our  superin- 
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tendent  if  she  could  spare  her,  and  though 
Miss  Hutton’s  regret  at  losing  the  Sisters  was 
very  great,  she  said  she  could  not  conscien- 
tiously hinder  them  and  gave  her  permission 
for  their  departure,  and  aided  in  their  pre- 
parations. 

A Catholic  chaplain  from  the  camp,  Mr. 
Woolett,  came  down  to  escort  the  Sisters  to 
Balaclava.  Mr.  Woolett  had  visited  Koulali 
several  times  previously.  He  had  been  on 
board  the  same  vessel  which  brought  the 
ladies  and  nurses  in  April,  and  was  therefore 
welcomed  as  a friend ; his  name  was  also 
familiar  to  us  being  so  often  mentioned  by 
the  patients  coming  down  sick  from  the 
camp  who  spoke  with  gratitude  of  the  atten- 
tion he  rendered  them.  He  was  indeed  one 
of  the  many  excellent  chaplains  who  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  devotion  to  their 
sacred  duties  in  the  camp.  An  interesting  his- 
tory the  deeds  they  have  wrought  would  make 
— but  most  of  them  are  unknown  to  the  world. 
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A BUSY  TIME. 


In  the  early  spring  the  number  of  Catholic 
chaplains  fell  far  short  of  that  allowed  by 
Government,  and  the  work  became  very  heavy. 
Mr.  Wooletthad  toiled  day  and  almost  night 
that  none  should  suffer  from  the  deficiency  in 
number.  Passages  were  taken  in  the  “ Ot- 
tawar,”  and  preparations  were  made  for  the 
departure  of  the  Sisters.  The  first  week  in 
October  was  a very  busy  one,  for  the  General 
Hospital  was  to  be  given  over  to  the  Sardi- 
nians. Two  days  before  the  Sisters  left,  the 
patients  were  moved  into  TJpper  Stable  Ward 
(one  of  the  new  wards  of  the  Barrack  Hos- 
pital), stores  and  furniture  were  packed  up 
and  sent  to  the  purveyor,  and  numerous 
packages  prepared  for  the  Sisters. 

It  was  necessary  they  should  take  a num- 
ber of  things  with  them,  for  the  accounts  from 
Balaclava  were  so  various.  Some  said 
nothing  could  be  had  there  without  paying 
an  enormous  price.  Mr.  Woolett  said  it  was 
not  so,  but  he  had  an  unusual  affection  for  the 
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camp,  and  as  we  feared  lie  made  tlie  best  of 
things  whilst  others  made  the  worst , it  was 
determined  therefore  that  they  should  take 
the  middle  course. 

At  length  all  was  ready,  and  October  the 
8th  was  fixed  for  their  departure.  Lighters 
had  been  ordered  to  come  down  from  Scutari 
to  take  the  luggage,  but  none  appeared.  At 
eleven  the  Sisters  could  delay  no  longer,  for 
fear  of  losing  their  passage  ; they  ordered  as 
many  boxes  as  possible  to  be  placed  in  the 
caiques,  which  were  to  convey  them  to  the 
Golden  Horn,  where  the  “ Ottawar  ” was 

lying. 

The  long  train  of  Sisters  descended  the 
hill  and  entered  the  barrack-yard.  They 
stopped  at  the  extra  store-room  to  bid  fare- 
well to  our  superintendent  and  the  other 
ladies.  The  tears  came  to  our  eyes  as  we 
parted  from  them.  From  first  to  last  the  ut- 
most cordiality  had  subsisted  between  all  the 
ladies  afnd  Sisters,  and  some  of  us  felt  we 
were  parting  from  tried  and  warm  friends. 
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Passing  down  to  the  quay  they  were 
again  stopped  by  the  number  of  patients, 
orderlies,  and  soldiers  from  the  detachment, 
crowding  to  say  good-bye,  and  shower  down 
a last  blessing  on  the  heads  of  those 
who  had  been  so  long  their  nurses  and  com- 
forters. The  quay  was  crowded  with  soldiers 
and  officers;  every  one  in  the  hospital  was 
sorry  they  were  going,  for  their  simple  holy 
lives  had  won  the  respect  and  goodwill  of 
all. 

They  embarked  in  caiques,  and  were  soon 
on  board  the  “ Ottawar.”  Among  then- 
fellow  passengers  was  one  going  to  the 
camp,  whose  departure  all  deeply  regretted. 
Mr.  Coney,  the  senior  Church  of  England 
chaplain,  was  ordered  to  the  station  of 
St.  George’s  monastery,  and  to  our  real 
sorrow  he  quitted  us.  Our  only  consola- 
tion was  that  he  would  have  a wider  field  of 
work  in  which  to  do  good  ; very  much  indeed 
had  he  done  at  Koulali,  and  among  those 
who  differed  from  him  in  religion,  as  well  as 
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those  who  agreed  with  him,  he  was  univer- 
sally respected  and  beloved. 

I took  my  last  farewell  of  the  Sisters  on 
board  the  u Ottawar.”  There  I met  and 
was  kindly  greeted  by  Miss  Nightingale,  who 
was  also  going  up  in  the  u Ottawar,’’  with 
two  nurses,  to  the  Castle  Hospital,  Balaclava. 
The  Sisters  of  Mercy,  from  the  General  Hos- 
pital, Scutari,  also  here  joined  their  Su- 
perioress and  the  rest  of  their  community,  as 
the  whole  number  were  to  proceed  together 
to  Balaclava. 

The  General  Hospital,  Koulali,  was  closed 
formally  the  next  day,  and  the  Sardinians 
were  daily  expected.  Days  passed  into  weeks, 
and  yet  no  signs  of  their  arrival.  The 
departure  of  the  Sisters  made  a terrible 
blank  ; we  could  not  bear  to  go  near  the  Ge- 
neral Hospital,  where  we  had  spent  so  many 
happy  hours — now  gone  for  ever.  General 
Storks  expressed  his  sorrow  at  their  valuable 
services  being  lost  to  the  hospitals  in  his 
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command.  The  medical  officers  spoke  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  assistance  they  had  ren- 
dered while  under  their  orders.  One  of 
them  inquired  into  the  peculiar  rules  of  their 
order.  He  had  never  met  with  nuns  before, 
and  fancied  all  religious  orders  were  cloistered, 
of  which  life  he  said  he  did  not  approve,  but 
thought  an  active  order  like  this  most  useful. 

Invalids  were  sent  home  after  the  Sisters’ 
departure,  so  that  our  numbers  diminished 
more  and  more,  while  twice  a week  as  usual 
a number  of  men  were  discharged  for  duty 
while  none  came  down  from  the  camp.  We 
had  now  only  one  hundred  men  in  the  Bar- 
rack Hospital,  and  another  one  hundred 
and  ten  in  the  Convalescent  Hospital,  who 
were  not  under  our  care.  We  began  se- 
riously to  contemplate  the  advisability  of 
some  of  our  party  returning  home,  as  it  was 
evident  that  the  closing  of  the  General  Hos- 
pital and  the  diminution  of  patients  had 
more  than  counterbalanced  the  loss  of  the 
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Sisters,  and  our  staff  was  far  too  large  for 
our  present  work. 

Those  who  had  important  duties  at  home, 
and  who  had  left  them  only  because  they 
were  called  out  by  a great  emergency,  did  not 
feel  justified  in  remahiing  when  that  emer- 
gency had  passed. 

One  had  almost  made  up  her  mind  to  leave 
when  an  alteration  in  the  routine  at  once 
caused  her  and  others  also  finally  to  decide 
on  returning  to  England.  Dr.  Humphrey 
had  for  some  time  past  considered  that  the 
health  of  the  patients  had  so  amended,  and 
the  facility  of  procuring  things  from  the 
purveyor’s  stores  was  so  great,  that  he 
thought  the  old  routine  of  the  diet-roll  ought 
again  to  be  revived. 

An  act  of  disobedience  of  one  of  the  hired 

* 

nurses  brought  matters  to  a crisis,  and  Dr. 
Humphrey  issued  general  orders  to  the  effect 
that  nothing  was  to  be  given  except  from 
the  diet-rolls.  This  order  came  so  suddenly 
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that  we  were  dismayed  by  it.  It  was  issued 
to  all  on  November  2nd,  and  carried  into 
effect  with  military  rapidity.  The  ladies’ 
plans  of  nursing  were  upset,  and  they  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  themselves,  so 
they  assembled  in  the  store-room,  looking 
very  blank,  and  complaining  to  our  super- 
intendent. The  lady  in  charge  of  the  store- 
room, who  had  been  thinking  of  going  home, 
now  laughingly  declared  the  matter  was 
settled,  for  her  work  was  done. 

In  a few  days  the  ladies  saw  the  reason- 
ableness of  Dr.  Humphrey’s  regulation- 
hospital  routine  had  been  infringed  upon  for 
many  months.  The  infringement  began  at 
a time  of  distress  unknown  in  the  annals  of 
military  hospitals ; it  had  been  carried  on 
beyond  that  period,  and  the  time  for  its  dis- 
continuance had  arrived. 

A regulation  once  made  for  a military  hos- 
pital should  not  be  broken.  If  it  is  not  suf- 
ficient for  the  wants  of  the  men  it  should  be 
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altered ; if  it  is  sufficient  it  should  be  obeyed. 
However,  one  evident  conclusion  arose  from 
this  change.  Some  of  us  must  return  home, 
leaving  a sufficient  staff  for  the  hospital 
should  it  ever  happen  (which  was  unlikely) 
to  be  full  again.  The  numbers  then  at 
Koulali  exceeded  this. 

Five  of  the  lady  volunteers  sent  in  their 
resignations  to  General  Storks.  He  accepted 
them  in  the  kindest  manner,  regretting  our 
intended  departure,  but  agreeing  that  our 
decision  was  a wise  one. 

The  superintendent  being  among  those 
who  resigned  another  was  appointed,  who 
was  Sister  Anne,  the  only  volunteer  lady  re- 
maining. There  was,  however,  some  rumour 
of  the  Barrack  Hospital  now  being  emptied  of 
patients  and  given  up  to  the  German  legion, 
for  whom  room  was  wanted.  General  Storks 
did  not  wish  to  do  this,  as  he  thought  the 
landing  place  at  Koulali  so  convenient  for  the 
sick  in  the  rough  weather  which  was  ex- 
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pected  in  the  winter,  hut  he  had  to  suspend 
his  decision  till  he  could  communicate  with 
the  Government  at  home;  he  therefore  re- 
quested our  superintendent  to  remain  in  office 
till  this  point  was  decided. 

The  other  three  ladies  and  myself  were  set 
at  liberty,  and  able  to  enjoy  some  of  the 
wonderful  sights  of  the  East  ere  we  returned 
to  England.  We  much  regretted  that  our 
superintendent  could  not  accompany  us, 
especially  as  she  had  never,  save  on  two 
visits  of  business  to  Lady  Stratford,  left  the 
hospital  during  her  stay  in  it. 
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The  bazaars  of  Stambonl— The  way  bargains  are  con- 
ducted in  them — The  cashmere  bazaar  Turkish 
ladies  shopping — The  chibouk  bazaar  The  literary 
bazaar — Sweetmeat  shops — The  epitaph  of  Sultan 
Mahmoud— The  aqueducts  of  Constantinople— The 
mysterious  water  palace — The  cistern  of  the  thou- 
sand and  one — A surprise — A museum  of  Janis- 
saries— The  Atmeidan — The  circumstances  attending 
the  massacre  of  the  Janissaries — Decapitated  tombs 
—The  mosque  of  Sultan  Achmet— The  dancing 
dervishes — The  French  hospital  at  Pera  Jhe  Castle 
of  the  Seven  Towers — Their  sad  history — French 
hospital  erected  amidst  their  ruins. 

Our  first  visit  was  to  the  far-famed  bazaars 
of  Stamboul.  The  contrast  of  shopping  there 
to  shopping  in  Pera  is  striking.  Yon  hardly 
ever  meet  a Prank  in  Stambonl  j none  are 
permitted  to  reside  there. 
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X)i  sembarking  at  Galata  we  traversed  the 
bridge,  and  on  reaching  the  Stamboul  side 
were  assailed  by  a group  of  worthies  who 
called  themselves  interpreters — their  know- 
ledge of  the  English  and  French  languages 
ranging  from  twelve  to  twenty  words,  but 
who  were  able  to  supply  all  deficiencies  by 
their  abundant  use  of  signs.  In  an  evil  hour 
does  an  unfortunate  traveller  engage  one 
of  these  gentlemen  to  attend  him.  The 
presence  of  one  entails  upon  you  that  of 
a dozen — they  declare  they  are  all  a bro- 
thers7 ? — and  they  follow  you  about  like  a 
pack  of  dogs.  They  only  allow  you  to  buy 
at  the  shops  they  select,  and  at  all  these 
they  have  an  understanding  with  the  shop- 
keepers by  which  they  get  a per  centage 
on  all  you  may  happen  to  buy.  They 
do  not  allow  you  to  speak ; they  sur- 
round you,  and  shout  in  their  own  lan- 
guages a mixture  of  Greek,  Turkish  and 
Armenian,  till  your  head  fairly  swims,  and 
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you  are  willing  to  buy  the  article  at  any 
price  to  escape  from  the  noise. 

Both  Greeks  and  Turks  always  talk  as 
loud  as  we  should  shout,  and  jabber  and 
gesticulate  so  as  to  make  you  think  they  are 
on  the  point  of  proceeding  to  blows;  but 
they  are  quite  calm  in  reality  all  the  time. 
When  we  grew  wiser,  and  came  to  Stamboul 
with  our  own  interpreters,  it  was  a delight 
to  walk  through  the  bazaars.  True,  they 
are  dark  and  dirty,  narrow,  and  paved  as 
badly  as  the  streets  of  Pera,  but  one  could 
fancy  oneself  transported  back  to  the  days  of 
one’s  childhood,  and  that  the  scenes  de- 
scribed in  the  u Arabian  Nights,”  to  which 
we  listened  with  rapt  attention,  were  now 
realised. 

Here  were  the  embroidered  slippers,  pipes, 
divans,  rich  stuffs,  bright  colours,  and  all 
the  wonders  which  one’s  fancy  had  painted. 
Here  were  the  jewellers  and  the  charm- 
makers,  and  here  were  Damascus  scarves  and 
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TURKISH  BARGAINS. 


Broiissa  silks,  and  glittering  table  covers  and 
bags,  and  tobacco  pouches  of  every  shade  of 
colour  and  richly  embroidered,  and  here  at 
the  corners  of  the  streets  were  the  tables  of 
the  money-changers.  Here  instead  of  count- 
ers were  the  divans  whereon  the  Turk  sat 
quietly  and  smoked  his  chibouque,  and  did 
you  wish  to  make  a bargain  you  sat  down 
also  on  the  divan,  and  gravely,  by  means  of 
your  interpreter,  discussed  the  subject.  You 
fix  perhaps  on  a pair  of  Turkish  slippers 
which  the  interpreter  advises  you  to  give 
thirty  piastres  (five  shillings)  for.  You  say 
“ hatch  grosh?”  (how  much?)  the  Turk 
informs  you  it  is  one  hundred  piastres ; the 
interpreter  says  “Mashallahk5  throws  up 
his  hands,  and  laughs  scornfully.  The  Turk 
does  the  same.  You  rise  to  go  and  proceed 
on  your  way,  but  are  suddenly  recalled  and 
told  you  may  have  it  for  the  thirty  piastres. 

It  has  a singular  effect  to  look  down  the 
streets  of  the  bazaars  and  see  each  long  row 
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of  divans  entirely  furnished  with  one  par- 
ticular article.  One  street  of  embroidered 
slippers,  another  fezs,  another  hags,  another 
jewellery,  another  cashmeres,  and  so  on. 
The  extreme  brilliance,  richness  of  colour  of 
the  Turkish  manufactures  adds  much  to  the 
effect.  The  cashmere  bazaar  is  beautiful. 
The  blue  and  geranium  colours  are  un- 
equalled in  their  peculiar  richness  of  colour, 
while  the  soft  texture  of  the  materials  ex- 
ceeds all  European  manufactures,  which  is 
the  reason  why  the  dresses  of  a group  of 
Turkish  women  fail  to  produce  the  gaudy 
effect  which  such  a variety  of  colours  would 
have  in  England.  They  always  dress  in  one 
colour,  but  in  a group  one  will  'be  in  blue, 
another  in  green,  another  in  geranium, 
another  in  orange,  another  in  yellow,  an- 
other in  lavender,  and  the  colouring  of  each 
is  so  exquisite  that  they  en  masse  look 
more  like  a bed  of  flowers  than  anything 
else. 
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At  times  the  bazaars  are  much  crowded, 
and  many  Turkish,  ladies  may  be  seen,  for 
shopping  appears  to  be  their  great  amuse- 
ment. Turkish  carriages  filled  with  ladies 
occasionally  pass  through  the  bazaars,  oblig- 
ing the  foot  passengers  to  climb  on  to  the 
divan  to  escape  being  trodden  down. 

Here  and  there  vendors  of  lemonade  offer 
refreshing  draughts  to  the  weary  traveller. 
Then,  again,  in  small  white  saucers,  is  a 
dainty,  somewhat  resembling  blanc-mange, 
which  the  Turks  seem  to  consider  very  in- 
viting ; then  tables  and  trays  full  of  pistachio 
nuts,  chesnuts,  and  almond  cakes  can  be 
found;  but  if  any  other  refreshment  is 
needed  the  traveller  must  wend  his  way  to 
Pera,  for  he  will  not  get  it  in  Stamboul. 

Sow  we  come  to  the  chibouque  bazaar, 
and  find  pipes  of  every  variety  ; the  cherry- 
stick,  either  rough  or  polished,  or  richly 
painted,  the  amber  mouth-pieces  of  all  sizes 
— the  imitation  amber  and  the  commoner 
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kind  of  pipes.  Then  there  are  the  shops,  in 
which  all  sorts  of  nicknacks  are  to  be 
bought;  the  beautiful  amber-bead  chaplets, 
the  same  of  red  Jerusalem-beads  ; also  san- 
dal-wood, with  its  sweet  scent.  Almost 
every  Turk  one  meets  carries  in  his  hand  a 
chaplet,  or  string  of  beads  in  three  divisions 
— thirty  beads  in  each  division,  and  divided 
off  by  larger  beads — the  whole  finished  with 
a long  shoot  of  the  same  material  as  the 
beads.  Then  there  are  the  pastiles,  wrapped 
in  gold  leaf,  one  of  which  is  sometimes  put 
into  the  chibouque  to  add  to  the  fragrance  of 
the  tobacco ; the  coffee  cup-holders,  in  chased 
silver  or  carved  wood ; the  tiny  coffee  cups 
themselves  of  china.  The  bracelet  chains, 
and  little  bags  made  of  pressed  rose  leaves, 
coloured  black.  These  are  the  leaves  of  the 
roses  after  the  attar  has  been  pressed  out  of 
them.  Then  there  is  the  celebrated  attnr 
itself,  and  scents  of  all  kinds,  of  which  our 
interpreter  seemed  to  think  the  English  were 
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very  fond,  as  he  always  invited  ns  to  buy 
them,  and  was  much  surprised  if  we  refused. 
Then  there  are  the  little  boxes  of  henna  and 
blaek  paint,  with  which  the  Turkish  women 
stain  their  finger-nails  and  colour  their  eye- 
brows and  eyelashes;  and  the  “ mastic,1 ” 
which  they  constantly  chew,  in  order  to  add 
to  the  whiteness  of  their  teeth. 

Next  come  the  large  Turkish  fans,  some 
made  of  straw,  and  the  more  expensive  ones  of 
peacocks’  feathers,  with  a small  looking-glass 
in  the  centre.  The  principal  amusement  of 
the  ladies  in  the  carriages  seemed  to  be  sur- 
veying themselves  in  this  glass,  arranging 
their  yashmacs,  which  were  sometimes  made 
of  extremely  fine  transparent  muslin,  espe- 
cially when  there  was  a beautiful  face  under- 
neath. Some  of  the  cheaper  fans,  made  of 
common  feathers  or  straw,  we  found  very 
useful  in  the  hospitals  during  the  summer. 

Then  there  is  the  literary  bazaar,  where  the 
Turk  sits  cross-legged,  looking  very  grave 
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and  very  wise,  writing  and  transcribing 
Turkish  characters,  which  we  did  not  under- 
stand, but  were  struck  with  the  look  of  su- 
perior intelligence  and  extreme  interest  dis- 
played on  the  faces  of  those  thus  engaged. 
Next  the  jewellers’  bazaar,  of  which  they 
seem  very  proud.  They  think  a great  deal  of 
jewellery,  at  least  to  judge  from  the  quantity 
the  ladies  wear  both  on  their  hands  and 
heads.  The  lower  class  of  women  also  are 
seldom  seen  without  a large  jewelled  ring  on 
their  finger,  or  brooch  to  fasten  their  y ash- 
macs.  Then  there  is  the  tobacco,  which  is 
so  much  prized  in  England,  and  which  is  less 
than  half  the  price,  I believe,  in  Turkey, 
owing  to  the  high  duty  to  which  it  is  subject 
in  this  country. 

There  are  also  the  sweetmeat  shops,  prin- 
cipally outside  the  bazaars,  looking  very  gay 
with  their  bright-coloured  bon-bons,  candied 
sugar,  and  white  and  rose-coloured  arrachle- 
comb,  which  is  the  principal  Turkish  sweet- 
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meat,  and  of  which  it  is  reported  the  Sultan’s 
ladies  eat  so  much  that  he  rather  complains 
of  the  expense.  It  is  a sort  of  sweet  gummy 
substance,  with  either  pistachio  nuts  or  al- 
monds stuck  into  it,  and  it  is  somewhat  ex- 
pensive. The  Turks  sell  this  and  the  to- 
bacco, and  several  other  things,  by  the  “ ock,’’ 
which  is  about  two  and  a half  pounds  English 
weight.  The  Turkish  weights  are  different 
to  ours,  their  pound  being  about  twelve 
ounces.  The  currency  is  chiefly  in  paper. 
There  are  two  notes — one  ten  piastres,  ano- 
ther  twenty.  There  are  also  gold  and  silver 
pieces,  but  these  are  seldom  used.  Bracelets 
are  made  of  the  Turkish  silver  or  gold 
coins.  The  Turks  always  prefer  English 
money,  and  in  making  a bargain  inquire 
whether  you  will  pay  in  English  money. 

Passing  through  the  bazaars  we  soon 
came  to  the  building  called  the  epitaph  of 
Sultan  Mahmoud.  It  is  a circular  one,  and 
contains  his  tomb,  of  which  we  only  gained  a 
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sight  by  peeping  through  the  windows. 
The  tomb  is  richly  ornamented  with  sculpture, 
and  beside  it  we  saw  an  imaum  in  prayer. 
Within  the  outer  enclosure  is  a garden,  in 
which  is  a fountain  of  water,  with  iron  cups 
fastened  to  it,  so  that  all  who  choose  may 
drink.  These  fountains  are  generally  found 
outside  in  all  large  mosques,  providing  water 
for  the  poor  being  considered  a religious  duty, 
and  a great  boon  it  must  be  to  the  poor  Turks 
in  the  parching  heat  of  summer. 

Among  the  most  curious  sights  of  Constan- 
tinople are  the  aqueducts.  The  first  of  these 
is  Yere  Batan  Serai,  intended  to  supply  the 
city  with  water  in  case  of  a siege,  as  the 
soil  of  Constantinople  does  not  produce 
drinkable  water ; the  water  is  conveyed  to  it 
from  Belgrade,  or  rather  the  great  aqueducts 
six  miles  from  that  town,  the  arches  of  which 
can  be  seen  in  the  distance  from  Buyukdere. 
Yere  Batan  Serai,  or  the  swallowed-up 
palace,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  con- 
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.structions  ever  known.  It  would  appear 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  Constantinople  is 
undermined  with  it,  for*  none  can  ever 
discover  its  extent;  different  parts  of  the 
roof  have  fallen  in,  and  three  accidents  have 
occurred  at  quarters  of  the  city  miles  distant 
from  each  other.  All  these  cisterns  must  have 
been  built  in  the  first  two  centuries  after  the 
foundation  of  the  city.  The  roof  of  the 
mysterious  water-palace  is  supported  by 
marble  pillars,  each  formed  of  a single 
block. 

Bin  Vebir  Direg,  or  cistern  of  the  thou- 
sand and  one,  is  the  next  object  of  interest. 
The  name  implies  that  the  roof  is  supported 
by  1,001  columns,  but  in  reality  there  are 
but  336.  There  were  three  stories  to  this 
cistern,  though  but  one  is  now  accessible ; it 
has  been  reckoned  that  when  these  three 
stories  were  full  they  alone  contained  suf- 
ficient water  for  the  whole  number  of  in- 
habitants of  Constantinople  for  ten  or  twelve 
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days.  The  columns  are  formed  of  several 
blocks,  and  the  marble  is  much  coarser  than 
that  of  Yere  Batan  Serai ; narrow  windows 
closely  grated  and  built  near  the  roof  admit 
the-  light.  The  cistern  is  entirely  filled 
up.  When  Signor  Fossati  was  repairing 
Santa  Sophia  some  years  since,  the  soil  taken 
out  was  thrown  into  Bin  Yebir  Direg  and 
the  water  courses  turned  off.  The  immense 
space  thus  left  vacant  is  overspread  by  silk- 
workers. 

Descending  a ladder  we  found  ourselves 
in  this  mysterious  subterranean  palace ; 

. t 

wending  in  and  out  amofig  the  columns  were 
the  long  lines  of  silk,  which  we  could  just  dis- 
tinguish in  the  dim  ? light,  looking  like 
magic  threads ; while  the  strange  beings  at 
the  works,  with  their  pale  faces  (for  the 
atmosphere  is  most  unhealthy),  their  rapid 
movements  at  their  weaving,  and  the  shrill 
tones  of  their  voices  shrieking  to  us  not  to 
injure  their  silk,  which  the  hollow  echoes 
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repeated,  made  the  scene  a most  unearthly 
one.  The  air  was  so  stifling  that  we  hast- 
ened to  quit  this  horrible  place,  but  before 
doing  so  were  assailed  by  a group  of  the 
wild,  haggard-looking  silk-workers  catch- 
ing our  clothes  and  begging  vociferously 
for  u backshish. ” We  were  indeed  thankful 

to  gain  the  open  air. 

At  a short  distance  from  the  seraglio  a 
Greek  gentleman,  who  was  kindly  escorting 
us,  stopped  at  the  door  of  a large  building 
guarded  by  sentries ; there  was  a little 
demur  as  to  our  admittance,  but  the  sight  of 
the  uniform  of  an  English  officer,  also  of  our 
party,  and  a little  additional  backshish,  as 
usual  carried  the  day,  and  the  door  flew 
open.  Upon  entering  I started  back,  for 
just  before  me  stood  a Turk  of  enormous 
stature,  fierce  countenance,  and  threatening 
gesture.  A burst  of  laughter  from  the 
sentry  reassured  me,  and  I discovered  the 
fierce-looking  figure  before  me  was  made  of 
plaster. 
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We  then  entered  a large  hall,  from  which 
four  rooms  opened,  and  we  found  ourselves 
in  a Turkish  u Madame  Tussaud’s.”  All 
round  these  rooms  were  glass  cases,  in  which 
were  ranged  hundreds  of  plaster  or  painted 
wooden  figures  larger  than  life.  About  in 
the  hall  these  figures  were  placed  in  groups  ; 
they  were  mostly  arrayed  in  the  warlike 
costumes  worn  by  the  different  regiments  of 
the  once  famous  Janissaries,  and  were  put 
there  by  order  of  Sultan  Mahmoud,  who 
after  he  had  succeeded  in  destroying  this 
formidable  body  of  men  was  anxious  that 
their  dress  should  be  perpetuated.  One 
specimen  of  the  dress  of  each  regiment  was 
here,  and  the  effect  of  the  many  varieties  of 
costume  was  curious  enough.  The  artist  had 
succeeded  admirably  in  his  work,  for  the 
various  countenances  of  these  gaunt  figures 
gave  us  a complete  idea  of  the  fierce  race 
they  were  intended  to  represent. 

Besides  those  of  the  Janissaries  there  was  a 
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representation  of  each  minister  of  state  and 
the  principal  imanms.  The  turbans  of  some  of 
the  figures  were  very  singular,  consisting  of 
rolls  of  white  calico  twisted  till  they  were 
five  feet  high ; others  had  high  felt  hats, 
either  square  or  conical,  about  four  feet  high. 
One  case  contained  very  different  figures ; 
they  were  made  of  wax,  and  were  represen- 
tations of  Circassian  or  Georgian  women, 
probably  some  beauties  of  the  Sultan’s  harem. 
Their  soft  complexions  and  beautiful,  though 
unintellectual  faces,  formed  a strong  contrast 
to  the  ferocious  warriors  around  them. 

We  were  struck  by  the  evidence  afforded 
of  the  Sultan  Mahmoud’s  bold  infraction  of  the 
command  in  the  Koran,  forbidding  all  human 
representations.  There  was  something  ex- 
tremely painful  in  this  sight.  The  figures, 
though  so  rude,  had  a horrible  lifelike  look  : 
the  fierce  eyes  seemed  to  glare  at  one,  and  it 
was  with  a sensation  of  extreme  relief  that 
we  quitted  the  Elbicei  Atika. 
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The  Atmeidan,  or  ancient  hippodrome 
lies  behind  the  seraglio.  Here  is  all  that 
remains  now  of  ancient  Byzantium,  the 
obelisk  of  Theodosius,  and  the  serpentine 
column.  The  last  is  inscribed  with  hiero- 
glyphics : it  is  supposed  to  be  at  least  3,000 
years  old.  The  serpentine  column  consisted 
of  three  serpents  entwined,  all  of  which  have 
lost  their  heads  long  ago.  It  is  nearly  in 
ruins,  and  the  base  sunk  into  the  earth.  Its 
origin  is  quite  uncertain.  Some  suppose 
Constantine  caused  it  to  be  transported  from 
Delphos,  but  this  is  not  authenticated. 

One  great  interest  will  ever  attach  itself 
to  the  great  plain  of  the  Atmeidan,  for  here 
took  place  the  massacre  of  the  Janissaries 
by  Sultan  Mahmoud.  For  long  years  the 
sultans  of  Turkey  had  groaned  under  the 
yoke  of  these  oppressors.  The  Janissaries 
were  so  powerful  a body  that  they  set  all 
laws  at  defiance,  and  virtually  ruled  the 
empire.  The  reforms  wrought  by  Sultan 
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Mahmoud  gave  them  such  displeasure  that 
endless  seditions  were  fostered  by  them.  At 
length  an  open  rebellion  burst  forth ; they 
overturned  their  soup-kettles,  and  threatened 
to  fire  the  city.  (The  Janissaries  when 
marching  carried  before  each  regiment  a 
large  soup-kettle  instead  of  a standard.) 
And  assembled  at  their  barracks,  situated 
at  one  end  of  the  Atmeidan. 

The  brave  Sultan  summoned  the  few  troops 
on  whom  he  could  depend,  and  headed  them 
himself.  The  battle  began.  The  Janissaries 
retreated  into  their  barracks,  and  there 
the  fight  turned  into  a massacre ; for  the 
Sultan’s  troops  set  fire  to  the  buildings  and 
all  were  consumed.  About  5000  Janissaries 
perished  on  that  day,  and  the  troop  was 
extinct.  The  Sultan’s  vengeance  was  not 
sated  till  the  turban  on  the  tomb  of  every 
deceased  Janissary  was  knocked  off,  and  many 
of  their  decapitated  monuments  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  great  cemeteries. 
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Near  the  Atmerda  stands  the  Mosque  of 
Sultan  Achmet.  Its  chief  beauty  consists  in 
the  colossal  proportions  of  the  four  columns 
which  support  the  whole  weight  of  the  build- 
ing. Turkish  relics,  highly  valued  by  the  na- 
tion, are  kept  here,  but  not  exposed  to  view. 
Like  most  mosques,  it  was  without  furniture 
or  decorations. 

On  the  last  Friday  we  spent  in  the  East  we 
intended  to  have  seen  the  dancing  dervishes, 
and  went  to  Galata  for  that  purpose ; but, 
to  our  great  disappointment,  the  Armenian 
gentleman  who  had  promised  to  escort  us, 
informed  us  on  our  arrival  that  a fire  the 
previous  night  had  burnt  the  Tehle  or 
dervishes’  house  to  the  ground.  They 
would  not  therefore  dance  until  the  follow- 
ing Friday ; and  before  that  day  arrived  we 
had  left  the  East. 

As  we  could  not  visit  the  dervishes,  we 
proceeded  to  the  French  hospital  at  Pera. 
Our  kind  Armenian  friend  had  procured  for 
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ns  the  only  two  carriages  with  springs  to  he 
hired  in  Pera.  We  drove  to  the  hospital, 
which  is  distant  about  two  miles  from  Pera. 
This  building  is  a very  fine  one,  admirably 
adapted  for  an  hospital.  W e proceeded  to  the 
apartments  occupied  by  the  Swurs  de  la 
Charite , twelve  of  whom  are  attached  to  this 
hospital.  By  them  we  were  conducted 
through  the  wards — they  were  nearly  empty. 

Those  who  were  wounded  in  the  assault 
of  Sebastopol  had  recovered,  and  from  fif- 
teen hundred  the  numbers  had  been  reduced 
to  five  hundred. 

We  had  long  been  anxious  to  visit  this  hos- 
pital, having  heard  much  of  it  from  our  very 
first  arrival  in  the  East.  During  the  time  of 
distress  in  our  own  hospitals  it  had  been 
spoken  of  in  high  terms  as  possessing  all  we 
then  so  much  needed.  This  was  probably 
the  case,  but  many  months  had  passed,  and 
now  certainly  we  had  outstripped  our  allies 
in  the  appearance  of  our  hospital.  How- 
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ever,  it  must  be  considered  that  during  the 
summer,  while  our  hospitals  were  empty, 
theirs  had  been  crowded.  The  wards  for 
both  officers  and  men  were  inferior  in  clean- 
liness and  general  appearance  of  comfort  to 
those  at  Koulali  and  Scutari,  but  of  the  man- 
agement and  routine  of  the  French  hospital 
we  had,  of  course,  no  means  of  judging. 

From  Pera  we  drove  to  the  castle  of  the 
Seven  Towers,  or  the  old  state  prison  where 
captives  were  immured  under  charge  of  the 
Janissaries.  Even  foreign  ambassadors  were 
among  these  prisoners  when  war  was  declared 
against  the  countries  they  represented ; for 
the  Turks  in  those  days  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  keep  faith  with  Christians.  Times  are 
changed  indeed  when  the  empire  would  be 
lost  were  not  Christian  blood  shed  to  defend  it. 
An  older  and  sadder  history  even  than  theirs 
still  clings  to  these  now  ruined  walls.  Be- 
neath them  was  fought  the  last  battle  between 
the  Ottomans  and  Greeks ; there  the  Cross 
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fell  before  tbe  Crescent,  and  from  that  vic- 
torious battle-field  Mabomet  II.  rode  into 
the  city. 

The  ruins  of  the  Seven  Towers  had  till 
lately  long  been  deserted  and  silent,  but 
busy  sounds  were  once  more  heard  among 
them.  One  of  the  numerous  French  hospitals 
was  erected  among  the  ruins,  which  are  fast 
falling  into  utter  decay.  This  hospital  con- 
sisted entirely  of  huts,  which  were  neatly 
built  and  had  every  appearance  of  comfort. 
The  wards  were  beautifully  clean,  far  more 
so  than  the  stone  ones  at  Pera.  We  saw 
one  hut  raised  on  a mound  of  earth.  On 
entering  we  found  it  was  the  extra  diet 
kitchen,  furnished  with  a charcoal  stove  and 
boilers;  the  flooring  being  the  uncovered 
ground.  Several  soldiers  were  very  busy 
cooking,  and  a Sister  of  Charity  superintend- 
ing. In  the  centre  of  this  hut  was  an  im- 
mense space,  boarded  round  and  covered 
with  planks.  On  inquiry  we  found  it  was 
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an  old  well,  into  which  the  Janissaries 
were  wont  to  throw  some  victims  of  their 
vengeance.  Some  of  the  boards  were  removed 
to  allow  ns  to  look  down,  and  the  soldiers 
took  brands  from  the  fire  and  cast  them  into 
it  that  we  might  see  by  the  glare,  as  they 
descended,  the  fearful  depth,  and  the  water  at 
the  bottom  ; one  brief  look  was  quite  suffi- 
cient, and  the  boarding  was  replaced. 

At  this  moment  the  French  principal  me- 
dical officer  of  the  hospital  entered  to  give 
some  directions  to  the  Sceur , and  taste  the 
soup,  &c.,  which  she  was  preparing  for  the 
patients.  We  were  struck  by  the  extreme 
courtesy  of  his  manner  to  her,  for  although 
she  was  evidently  not  a lady  either  by  birth 
or  education,  her  office  inspired  more  respect 
than  if  she  had  possessed  both.  The  French 
doctor  spoke  courteously  to  us,  expressing 
his  pleasure  at  our  visit  to  his  hospital. 
Three  huts  were  set  apart  for  the  Sisters5 
use,  a fourth  formed  the  chapel.  There  were 
at  least  one  hundred  huts  altogether.  They 
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appeared  so  securely  built  that  we  were 
astonished  to  hear  from  Madame  la  Saperieure 
that  the  rain  came  through  in  torrents,  so 
that  in  wet  weather  the  inhabitants  were 
obliged  to  sleep  under  umbrellas. 

The  Seven  Towers  were  built  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a hill,  and  exquisite  is  the  view  which 
lay  stretched  before  the  eyes  of  the  poor  cap- 
tives who  spent  their  weary  days  within 
their  walls — how  they  must  have  pined  to 
be  beside  the  blue  Bosphorus  breathing  the 
free  air  of  heaven  ! 

After  leaving  the  castle  we  drove  about  a 
mile  further  on,  and  arrived  at  the  summit 
of  the  hill  above  Bebek,  which  is  so  steep 
that  the  carriages  could  not  descend  without 
injuring  their  springs ; so  we  left  them  there, 
walked  down  the  hill,  and  crossed  to  Koulali 
in  caiques.  The  drive  from  Pera  to  the  Seven 
Towers  is  one  of  the  few  that  can  be  taken 
in  a European  carriage,  as  the  ground  is 
tolerably  level  for  some  miles,  but  the  country 
around  is  very  barren  and  uninteresting. 
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Old  Byzantium— The  Church  of  the  Eternal  Wisdom— 
The  Palace  of  the  Caesars— Prices  of  admission  to 
Santa  Sophia — Description  of  its  interior — Historical 
associations — Visions  of  the  past — St.  John  Chry- 
sostom—His  life  and  times— The  storm  recommences 
— Farewell  and  exile  — Death  bed  — Justinian  s 
ambition — Signor  Fossati  engaged  in  the  restoration 
of  Santa  Sophia— Its  splendour— Imperishable  Mo- 
saics— Pictures  on  the  walls — The  rood  screen — 
The  holy  vessels— Former  days  of  glory — Mahomet 
the  Second — The  old  legend — The  Church  of  St. 
Irene — Exterior  of  Santa  Sophia  Baptistry — Mons. 
Salzenberg. 

There  is  one  spot  in  Constantinople  to 
which  the  heart  of  the  Christian  must  ever 
turn  with  the  most  intense  interest.  Old  Ro- 
man and  Byzantine  remains,  subterranean 
palaces,  records  of  the  ferocious  Janissaries, 
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all  fade  away  into  nothingness  as  we  ap- 
proach the  door  of  Agia  Sophia  (the 
Church  of  the  Eternal  Wisdom).  This  great 
edifice  stands  at  the  north  of  the  Atmeidan, 
on  an  elevated  ridge ; the  northern  end  of 
which  ridge  reaches  to  Seraglio  Point. 

Close  by  Santa  Sophia  once  stood  the  great 
palace  of  the  Caesars,  divided  from  it  only 
by  the  forum  of  Augustus,  which  formed  a 
common  entrance  to  both  church  and  palace. 
The  gardens  and  terraces  of  the  palace  of 
the  Caesars  must  have  extended  from  the 
ridge  on  which  Santa  Sophia  was  built  to 
the  seashore.  We  stood  before  Santa  Sophia 
at  the  principal  entrance  through  which  the 
Sultan  had  entered  on  the  Beiram.  Here 
we  were  positively  refused  admittance. 

We  then  proceeded  to  a side  entrance, 
and  on  passing  within  the  porch  descended 
a flight  of  stone  steps  and  found  ourselves  in  a 
portico  amid  a host  of  imaums.  A few  yards 
from  us  was  a door  covered  only  with 
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carpet  hangings.  To  our  left  was  another 
small  door,  made  in  the  wall,  closely  locked. 
Here  ensued  the  usual  quarrel  with  imaums 
about  backshish. 

I paid  several  visits  to  Santa  Sophia,  but 
shall  condense  all  that  I saw  and  learnt  about 
it  in  one  account.  At  these  different  visits 
we  paid  various  sums  for  admission ; at  the 
time  of  Ramazan  it  was  very  high,  and  there 
was  a great  uproar  before  we  gained  admit- 
tance * we  then  paid  one  hundred  piastres 
for  a large  party,  at  other  times  we  paid  less. 

At  length  this  knotty  point  was  settled;  one 
of  the  imaums  opened  the  door  in  the  wall 
and  made  us  follow  him,  carefully  locking  it 
behind  him.  A winding  inclined  plane  led 
us  up  to  the  women’s  gallery  ; in  the  centre  of 
this  are  raised  some  wooden  steps,  ascending 
which  we  obtained  a more  extensive  view 
of  the  church. 

The  first  feeling  is  that  of  admiration  at 
the  vastness  of  this  wonderful  building,  an<T 
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not  the  least  part  of  this  wonder  is  that  the 
whole  extent  of  the  dome  flashes  on  one  at 
the  first  glance.  One  does  not  have  to  wait, 
as  it  is  said  people  do,  when  they  enter  St. 
Peter’s  at  Eome,  to  calculate  the  vastness ; 
for  there,  I have  heard  it  is  not  till  you  walk 
under  the  dome  you  see  it  to  advantage. 
Standing  on  the  threshold  of  Santa  Sophia 
one  sees  the  whole  extent  of  the  dome  as  well 
as  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  at  a glance. 

Santa  Sophia  as  a mosque  possesses  neither 
ornament  nor  decoration  of  any  kind,  save  a 
number  of  immense  green  shields  engraven 
in  gold,  with  sentences  from  the  Ivoran, 
which  are  hung  upon  the  pillars  covering 
the  capitals ; a number  of  silver  lamps  are 
also  hung  around.  The  Nimber  and  Mihrab 
or  desk,  from  which  the  Koran  is  read, 
stands  in  that  part  which  was  once  the 
chancel.  Opposite  to  this  a gilded  throne 

for  the  Sultan ; an  old  carpet  hangs  at  the 

* 

east  end,  its  only  value  consisting  in  its 
having  come  from  Mecca,  and  this  is  all. 
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Great  care  has  the  Mussulman  taken  to 
hide  every  token  of  the  former  possessors  of 
Santa  Sophia  ; the  flooring  is  covered  thickly 
with  matting — plaster  has  hidden  the  mo- 
saic walls  and  roof.  A few  Turks,  both  men 
and  women,  were  prostrating  themselves  on 
the  matting,  and  the  monotonous  howl  in 
which  they  pray  was  echoed  up  to  the  gallery, 
sounding  almost  like  the  cry  of  evil  spirits. 
The  imaums  in  the  gallery  eagerly  pressed 
us  to  buy  some  little  bits  of  mosaic  which 
they  are  always  pulling  down  from  the  walls 
to  sell. 

And  this  was  Santa  Sophia  in  1855,  but 
thought  would  not  rest  here.  This  was  no 
mosque  like  Sultan  Achmet’s,  which  one  en- 
tered only  to  admire  marble  pillars  and  vast 
proportions.  This  was  a Christian  church, 
however  desecrated.  It  was  once  the  espe- 
cial dwelling  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  me- 
mory carried  one  away  into  those  far  off 
years  to  trace  the  history  of  Santa  Sophia, 
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and  treasure  up  its  wondrous  annals.  We 
thought  of  its  first  building  by  Constantine, 
in  326.  Although  this  building — which  was 
supposed  to  be  of  wood — was  destroyed  by 
fire,  the  present  church  stands  on  the  exact 
site  of  the  ancient  one,  and  in  the  gallery 
parts  of  the  pillars  of  the  first  building  have 
been  used  in  constructing  .the  second,  so  that 
all  the  memories  which  cling  to  the  church 
built  by  Constantine  attach  themselves  to  the 
work  of  Justinian,  and  we  gazed  down  from 
the  gallery  and  tried  to  forget  the  present 
scene  and  the  false  worship  while  the  visions 
of  the  past  rose  up  before  the  mind’s  eye.  To 
follow  the  whole  of  that  long  history  wrnuld 
be  impossible,  but  there  are  some  scenes 
written  indelibly  upon  its  pages. 

Thought  transports  one  back  1400  years. 
The  vast  church  is  filled  with  an  eager 
multitude ; the  women’s  gallery  is  crowded 
with  noble  ladies  : among  them  sits  the  Em- 
press Eudoxia,  in  all  her  pomp.  The  sounds 
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of  Christian  worship  ring  through  those  old 
walls ; bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  stand 
around,  and  now  rises  one  from  amidst  their 
number — a man  whose  pale  face  tells  the 
tale  of  fast  and  vigil,  and  how  in  solitude  he 
learned  the  secret  of  that  wonderful  eloquence 
which  shall  make  the  heart  of  that  great 
multitude  quiver  as  one  man.  Yes,  there  he 
stands  upon  the  altar  steps,  a man  low  in 
stature  but  great  in  soul,  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  St.  John  Chrysostom. 

And  now  he  speaks,  and  awestruck  they 
all  listen  to  those  words  of  fire.  Are  they 
words  of  burning  warning  that  he  is  pouring 
forth,  or  are  they  those  addresses  of  ardent 
love,  in  which  he  told  them  that  he  would 
lose  his  sight  for  their  sakes,  because  sweeter 
to  him  than  all  the  sights  of  this  fair  world 
was  the  salvation  of  their  souls  ?*  and  as  he 
pauses  there  is  a stir  in  the  vast  assembly. 
According  to  the  custom  of  the  age  their  ad- 

* Life  of  St.  Chrysostom. 
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miration  bursts  forth — they  wave  their  gar- 
ments and  plumes,  lay  hands  upon  their 
swords  and  shout,  “ Worthy  the  priesthood: 
thirteenth  apostle,  Christ  hath  sent  thee.5’* 

But  these  sounds  of  praise — generally 
liked  by  the  preachers  of  those  days — -had  no 
effect  on  that  stern  spirit.  He  knew  the 
world’s  applause  was  fleeting,  and  bids  his 
hearers  show,  not  by  words  of  acclamation 
but  by  tears  of  penitence,  that  he  had 
touched  their  hearts,  and  he  judged  well. 
Hot  long  was  Santa  Sophia  to  be  filled  with 
admiring  crowds,  not  long  did  the  haughty 
empress  listen  to  his  fervid  words — truth  was 
not  palatable  to  that  luxurious  court. 

The  scene  is  changed,  no  longer  do  they 
listen  within  the  church  and  bend  before  the 
altar;  they  who  had  praised  him  rose  up 
against  him  and  drove  him  into  exile.  He 
crossed  over  to  Asia,  but  his  foes  did  not  tri- 
umph long.  A violent  earthquake  shook  the 
city,  and  the  affrighted  people  thought  it  was  a 
* u Characteristics  of  Men  of  Genius.77 
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judgment  upon  them  for  the  sin  of  his  ba- 
nishment. They  sent  messengers  to  recall 
him,  the  whole  city  went  out  to  meet  him. 
The  Bosphorus  was  bridged  across  with  boats, 
and  lighted  up  with  torches.  Two  short 
months  passed  by,  while  he  prayed  and 
preached  within  Santa  Sophia’s  walls,  when 
the  storm  of  persecution  recommenced. 

A silver  statue  of  the  empress  was  placed 
before  Santa  Sophia’s  doors,  and  around  it  the 
people  danced  and  feasted,  and  sounds  of  the 
wild  revelry  of  a great  multitude  pierced 
through  the  wall  and  drowned  the  songs  of 
praise.  Chrysostom  thundered  forth  his  stern 
rebuke,  though  knowing  that  bitter  persecu- 
tion would  be  his  portion,  fearlessly  the  bishop 
denounced  their  impiety,  and  now  the  empress 
was  resolved  on  a lasting  vengeance.  Santa 

Sophia’s  floor  was  stained  with  blood,  for  the 
emperor’s  troops  came  even  on  Easter  eve, 
the  day  of  all  the  year  of  holy  calm,  to 
drive  the  people  from  the  church  where  St. 
Chrysostom  is  ministering. 
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A few  weeks  of  struggle  pass  away — when 
the  songs  of  Whitsuntide  should  be  ringing 
through  the  church,  there  are  instead  sounds 
of  weeping  and  mourning.  Can  we  not  fancy 
we  see  him  now  before  the  high  altar  in 
Santa  Sophia,  praying  the  Eternal  Wisdom 
to  direct  his  steps  ? 

They  bring  in  the  sentence  of  his  banish- 
ment. ~No  more  must  he  teach  the  flock, 
for  whose  salvation  he  had  so  yearned  ; that 
tongue  whose  eloquence  the  world  has  never 
equalled,  was  to  be  stilled  for  ever.  Perhaps 
before  his  eyes  floated  some  vision  of  the 
woe  which  was  to  fall  over  the  city,  and  de- 
secrate his  loved  cathedral. 

Around  him  gather  his  bishops,  and  when 
he  parted  from  them  his  last  words  were,  as 
if  in  prophecy,  u Farewell  to  the  angel  of 
this  church.”  Embracing  them  with  tears, 
and  blessing  the  deaconesses  who  flocked 
around  him,  and  in  touching  words  entreating 
that  they  would  offer  up  prayers  for  their 
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exiled  bishop,  and  then  avoiding  the  atten- 
tion of  the  multitude,  he  went  to  his  doom 

to  wander  three  years  in  the  wilderness, 
dragged  about  by  brutal  guards — rest  at 
night — clean  water  to  drink,  bread  to  eat 
were  often  denied  to  him  whom  once  in  Santa 
Sophia  the  people  almost  worshipped.  No 
murmur  passed  the  saintly  lips— they  led 
him  through  the  scorching  heats  which 

poured  down  their  fury  on  that  bald  head 

they  led  him  out  in  rains  till  he  was 
drenched  in  streams  of  water.  At  last  the 
hour  of  release  was  at  hand ; he  asks  for  rest, 
for  he  knows  death  is  near  j the  guards 
only  drag  him  on  more  violently  than 
before.  But  there  is  a Power  stronger  than 
they.  At  last  they  are  forced  to  lay  him 
in  a roadside  chapel,  and  there  he  called 
for  the  white  garments  of  his  priesthood,  and 
saying  in  death  that  which  had  been  his 
song  through  life,  “ Glory  be  to  God  for 
all  things,’7  went  to  his  rest. 

VOL.  II.  -p 
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Justinian's  ambition. 


Thus  died  the  great  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople ; his  memory  is  the  principal  interest 
which  attaches  to  the  former  church  of  Santa 
Sophia. 

In  532  this  temple  was  laid  in  ruins  hy  fire. 
Justinian  then  sat  on  the  throne.  He  was  a 
great  man,  and  he  conceived  the  mighty 
ambition  to  build  a church  which  should 
excel  the  temple  of  Solomon.  The  founda- 
tion of  it  was  laid  forty  days  after  the  fire. 
In  less  than  six  years  his  work  was  com- 
pleted, and  Justinian  beholding  it,  exclaimed, 
“ Solomon,  I have  conquered  thee  ! ” 

During  the  reign  of  this  emperor  an 
earthquake  did  great  damage  to  the  church. 
Its  ravages  were,  however,  perfectly  restored, 
and  for  1300  years,  though  countless  earth- 
quakes have  shaken  the  city,  not  one  has 
touched  Santa  Sophia.  Against  fire  Justinian 
carefully  preserved  it,  for  he  ordered  his 
builders  to  employ  fire-proof  materials  ; this 
has  been  carried  out  even  to  the  doors  and 
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windows — the  tracery  work  of  the  windows  is 
of  stone  and  the  doors  either  of  bronze  or 
covered  with  it.  Some  of  the  windows,  it  is 
said,  contain  panes  of  the  oldest  glass  ever 
made,  but  the  date  of  their  insertion  is  un- 
known. Iu  the  apse  of  the  eastern  windows 
are  inner  windows  of  coloured  glass,  which 
the  Turks  allow  to  remain  as  a curiosity. 
The  Imaums  drew  our  attention  to  these,  and 
pointed  them  out  with  evident  pride.  The 
door  frames  are  of  bright-coloured  marble, 
except  that  which  was  the  emperor’s  entrance- 
door,  and  which  was  of  bronze.  Over  all 
the  doors  are  large  hooks,  or  rings,  as  it  was 
customary  to  suspend  hangings  or  veils 
before  the  church  door.  This  is  now  a 
uni\  ersal  custom  in  the  Greek  churches ; 
the  door  curtain  is  always  made  of  some 
heavy  material,  with  bars  of  wood  placed  in 
it,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  lift.  The  em- 
peror’s entrance-door  is  adorned  with  a bas 
relief,  it  consists  of  an  arch  supported  by 
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columns  ; beneath,  is  a throne,  over  which  is 
the  Holy  Ghost  as  a doye  descending  from 
heaven,  holding  in  the  beak  the  book  of  the 
Gospel,  haying  written  outside  UI  am  the 
door  of  the  sheep.57 

The  other  doors  were  not  remarkable 
except  those  at  the  south  end ; these  are  of 
planks  of  timber,  four  or  five  times  thick, 
covered  with  bronze.  The  ornamental  work 
of  the  door  is  so  graceful  and  beautiful  that 
it  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  most  brilliant 
time  of  Grecian  art. 

Sculpture  was  not  much  thought  of  in  the 
way  of  ornament  in  Santa  Sophia,  save  in  the 
employment  of  rare  and  costly  marbles, 
these  were  brought  together  by  Justinian 
from  every  quarter  of  his  vast  empire. 
Whole  walls  iu  the  interior  and  the  porches 
were  covered  with  these  magnificent  ma- 
terials from  floor  to  cornice ; masses  of 
bright  colours  were  arranged  in  stripes,  and 
bands,  and  patterns,  interspersed  with  white. 
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We  left  the  women’s  gallery  and  descend- 
ing the  winding  passage  found  ourselves 
once  more  in  the  portico.  Another  uproar 
ensued  before  we  were  suffered  to  cross  the 
threshold.  We  were  obliged  to  take  off  our 
shoes,  and  then  the  curtain  was  lifted  and  in 
a moment  we  found  ourselves  on  the  floor  of 
the  far-famed  temple.  The  coup  cV  ceil  was 
marvellous ; from  arch  to  arch  as  one  glances 
up  to  the  stupendous  height  of  the  dome — 
what  must  it  not  have  been  in  the  days  of 
its  glory  and  beauty  ! There  have  been 
some  fortunate  enough  within  the  last  few 
years  to  have  gained  some  idea  of  it,  for  in 
1847,  the  present  Sultan  being  alarmed  that 
Santa  Sophia  was  falling  to  decay,  determined 
on  a complete  repair,  and  engaged  the  services 
of  Signor  Fossati,  the  celebrated  Italian 
architect,  by  whom  it  was  most  successfully 
accomplished.  During  this  restoration  the 
marble  of  the  floor,  the  mosaic,  and  other 
beauties  were  uncovered;  and  the  Sultan 
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even  allowed  them  to  be  copied,  stipulating 
only  that  they  should  be  re- covered,  as 
contrary  to  the  law  of  the  Koran. 

Upon  Santa  Sophia  Justinian  and  his 
successors  poured  every  imaginable  splendour 
— the  old  idol  temples  were  ransacked  of 
their  ancient  treasures  for  this  purpose — 
they  brought  the  dark  red  porphyry  from 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Kome,  and  dark 
green  from  Thessaly  for  the  columns,  while 
the  cornices  were  of  white  marble,  and  on 
the  white  they  carved  the  palm  leaf  in  deep 
relief,  covering  it  with  gold.  The  pillars 
standing  near  the  emperor’s  public  entrance 
were  carved  with  four  white  doves,  with  pas- 
sion-flower and  cross  between ; the  flooring 
was  all  of  costly  marble;  the  nave  and  women’s 
gallery  of  white  and  grey,  the  rest  of 
bright  colours,  all  bordered  with  verd 
antique.  But  the  great  beauty  of  all  was 
the  mosaic.  Walls  and  roof  were  covered 
with  it ; the  whole  grounding  was  of  gold,  the 
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pictures  of  saints  and  angels,  groups  of 
flowers,  or  holy  emblems  in  colours. 

Silver  mosaic  was  largely  used,  and  it  is 
believed  to  have  been  almost  the  only 
church  in  the  world  where  it  was  so.  The 
gold  and  silver  mosaic  had  a peculiar 
character — it  was  of  glass  mosaic,  an  art  of 
which  the  Byzantines  were  masters.  On  the 
roof  of  Santa  Sophia  thin  plates  of  glass 
were  first  fixed  with  cement,  the  gold  laid 
upon  it,  and  then  covered  with  a similar 
plate  of  glass ; it  is  therefore  almost  im- 
perishable. Neither  the  dust  of  ages  nor 
the  whitewashing  efforts  of  the  Turks  have 
destroyed  its  brilliancy. 

The  most  splendid  mosaic  in  the  church  is 
that  over  the  Emperor’s  entrance — the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Agia  Sophia  himself.  He 
is  enthroned  in  glory,  His  robes  are  of  white 
and  gold,  His  right  hand  lifted  up  as  if  in 
the  act  of  speaking ; in  the  left  the  gospels, 
on  which  is  written  “I  am  the  light  of  the 
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world.”  At  His  feet  is  prostrated  the 
Emperor,  clad  in  liis  diadem  and  regal  robes, 
of  blue,  red,  and  gold,  in  the  act  meant  to 
represent  a vassal  doing  homage  to  his  liege 
lord.  This  is  supposed  to  be  Justinian  him- 
self. On  each  side  of  our  Lord  are  medal- 
lions of  the  Mother  of  God  and  the  arch- 
angel Michael. 

On  the  roof  of  the  women’s  gallery  is  a 
representation  of  the  Hay  of  Pentecost.  On 
the  west  end  are  figures  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul.  These  are 
not  in  good  preservation,  for  the  figure  of 
the  Holy  Child,  which  was  placed  with  His 
Mother,  is  gone — only  the  crown  of  glory 
left.  Around  this  picture  is  a rainbow. 

On  the  walls  are  numbers  of  pictures  of 
bishops  and  martyrs,  and  also  of  six  lesser 
and  two  greater  prophets.  Isaiah  is  holding 
a scroll  with  the  words — u A virgin  shall 
conceive  and  bear  a child and  with  his 
right  hand  he  points  to  the  sanctuary.  There 
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are  also  the  cherubims  with  their  six  wings, 
and  other  pictures  in  profusion.  The  centre 
picture  of  the  dome  is  supposed  to  have 
been  Christ  as  the  Judge  of  the  world,  but 
it  is  gone. 

The  rood  screen  had  twelve  columns  and 
three  doors.  Over  it  stood  an  archangel 
with  gleaming  sword  to  guard  the  holy 
place.  The  covering  and  ornaments  of  the 
altar  were  all  of  gold.  The  ciborium  with 
silver  pillars  and  veil  of  rich  embroidery ; 
on  it  hovered  the  dove,  typical  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

The  holy  vessels  themselves  were  one 
blaze  of  precious  stones.  When  one  reads 
and  ponders  over  the  account  of  all  the 
splendour  of  this  church,  which  surely  must 
have  been  the  glory  of  Christendom,  we 
enter  into  the  feelings  of  its  old  historian, 
who  said — a When  one  once  puts  a foot  in 
Santa  Sophia  one  desires  never  to  depart 
from  it.;? 
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Again  the  vision  of  those  old  times  floats 
before  our  sight.  One  stands  in  Santa 
Sophia  upon  that  marble  floor,  under  the 
shade  of  that  great  dome,  the  candelabra 
and  crowns  of  light  shed  their  rays  on  gold 
and  silver,  and  pictured  forms ; forth  comes 
the  long  procession,  the  many  bishops,  the 
sixty  priests,  the  hundred  deacons,  and  other 
officers,  altogether  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  who  served  this  church* — they  come  to 
adore  the  Eternal  Wisdom. 

“ Anthems  soaring  loud ; 

Incense  curled  up  and  wreathed  on  high  a cloud ; 

And  all  tongues  choired  adoring  cup  and  host — 

Glory  to  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. ’’f 

But  those  days  have  long  since  passed ; 
the  glory  of  Santa  Sophia  was  perchance  too 
much  for  this  poor  earth — it  did  not  linger 

* Besides  this  large  number  were  100  door-keepers. 
It  is,  however,  recorded  in  the  old  histories  of  Santa 
Sophia,  that  its  clergy  served  three  other  churches — 
the  church  of  the  Mother  of  God,  that  of  the  Martyr 
Theodore,  and  also  that  of  St.  Irene. 

Moile. 
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long.  The  church  of  Constantinople  was 
rent,  Chrysostom’s  prophecy  was  fulfilled — 
the  angel  departed  from  it. 

Storms  and  dissensions  shake  the  city, 
the  sound  of  woe  is  in  the  air ; beneath 
the  Seven  Towers  the  Greeks  resist  the  in- 
vaders. In  a side  chapel,  near  the  women’s 
gallery,  in  Santa  Sophia,  an  old  priest  is  say- 
ing mass ; they  bring  him  news  that  all  is 
lost.  He  believes  them  not.  At  last  the 
sound  of  horses’  hoofs  is  heard,  Mahomet 
II.,  flushed  with  victory,  rides  into  Santa 
Sophia,  and,  dashing  his  hand,  stained  with 
Christian  blood,  upon  the  walls,  proclaims  its 
fall.  The  old  priest  pauses.  The  Turks 
rush  upon  him,  but  the  wall  of  the  chapel 
opening  he  passes  in  carrying  the  holy  ves- 
sels. They  tried  to  break  down  the  wall,  but 
no  power  could  move  a stone.  The  Greeks 
aver  that  occasionally  through  the  walls  come 
faint  sounds  of  psalmody,  and  when  at  length 
the  time  of  their  captivity  shall  be  past, 
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and  Santa  Sophia  be  restored  to  God’s  service, 

the  wall  shall  re-open  of  itself,  the  priest 

who  is  now  sleeping  and  chanting  in  his  sleep 
— shall  come  forth  and  finish  the  interrupted 
mass.  Thus  runs  the  old  legend. 

As  we  once  more  looked  around  and  rea- 
lised the  sad  knowledge  that  the  Mussulman 
desecrated  the  holy  walls  of  Santa  Sophia, 
earnest  was  the  prayer  we  silently  breathed 
that  God  would  once  more  come  to  His  temple, 
and  that  the  wonderful  events  of  the  last  few 
years  might  be  instrumental  in  paving  the  way 
for  the  restoration  of  this  beautiful  cathedral 
to  its  former  holy  purposes.  We  prayed  the 
time  might  hasten  on  when  the  white  robes 
shall  gleam  as  of  old,  the  floor  shall  be  co- 
vered with  worshippers  among  the  faithful, 
and  those  old  walls  which  have  seen  Em- 
perors, Sultans,  and  dynasties  flourish  and 
decay  through  so  many  centuries  shall  again 
re-echo  with  the  song  of  praise, — Te  Deurn 
laudamus. 
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Near  Santa  Sophia  stands  the  old  church 
of  St.  Irene,  built  by  Justinian ; razed  to  the 
ground,  like  Santa  Sophia,  by  fire,  it  was 
restored  by  Justinian.  It  was  served  by  the 
clergy  of  Santa  Sophia,  and  shared  its  title 
of  patriarchal.  It  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  the  eighth  century,  and  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  restored  to  its  ancient 
beauty.  It  is  now  used  by  the  Turks  as  a 
store-house  for  weapons,  and  its  ecclesiastical 
remains  can  only  be  conjectured.  Whatever 
were  its  beauties  they  have  now  disappeared, 
but  it  would  seem  to  have  been  built  upon 
the  plan  of  Santa  Sophia.  In  the  hall,  or 
portico,  are  deposited  some  ancient  remains 
of  art. 

The  exterior  of  Santa  Sophia  presents 
nothing  worthy  of  remark ; it  would  appear 
originally  to  have  had  little  ornament  be- 
stowed upon  it,  and  under  the  Turkish  rule 
has  lost  all.  It  is  disfigured  by  four  minarets, 
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marking  its  unhallowed  use,  and  all  round  the 
church  are  thrown  large  buttresses.  On  the 
western  side  is  an  outer  court  built  of  brick, 
but  ornamented  internally  with  marble  and 
mosaic  work ; in  the  centre  of  this  stood  a 
stone  vase  for  water.  This  court  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  dwellings  of  the  Imaums, 
which  are  built  in  among  the  old  columns 
and  walls.  In  place  of  the  ancient  holy 
water  vase  is  the  fountain  for  the  Turkish 
ablutions. 

The  old  baptistery  stood  at  the  south-west 
angle  of  the  church ; it  was  octagonal,  with 
eight  windows  and  a vaulted  roof.  It  was 
first  converted  by  the  Turks  into  a store- 
room for  oil,  and  then  at  the  death  of  Sultan 
Mustapha  was  made  his  tomb  ; there  also  his 
brother  was  buried.  It  is  still  used  as  the 
tomb  of  the  Sultans,  and  its  memory  as  the 
Christian  baptistery  was  utterly  lost  till  Mon- 
sieur Salzenberg,  in  his  researches,  rescued  it 
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from  oblivion.*  On  the  south  of  Santa 
Sophia  also  stood  the  oratory  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist ; this  was  built  previous  to  the  time 
of  Justinian. 

* In  the  account  of  the  details  of  Santa  Sophia,  I 
have  drawn  somewhat  largely  from  the  work  of  the 
learned  Monsieur  Salzenberg,  Alt  Christliche  Bandenk- 
male  von  Constantinople,  feeling  sure  that  as  this  valu- 
able work  is  difficult  of  access  in  England  any  infor- 
mation from  it  would  be  acceptable,  more  especially  as 
Monsieur  Salzenberg  enjoyed  opportunities  of  pursuing 
his  researches  in  Santa  Sophia  which  will  probably 
during  the  period  of  its  restoration  by  Signor  Fossati 
again  be  afforded  in  our  generation. 
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CHAPTEK  XIY. 

News  from  Balaclava — Condition  of  the  hospital  there 
—The  huts  the  Sisters  lived  in— Death  of  one  of  the 
Sisters — The  corps  of  civil  orderlies — A few  facts 
concerning  the  Sisters — Determination  to  retain 
Koulali  barracks  as  a British  hospital — Preparations 
for  departure— Final  farewells— Malta— Valetta— 
Dress  of  the  Maltese  women — Traces  of  the  Knights 
of  Malta— The  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist — 
The  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament — The  Lady 
chapel — Tombs  of  the  Grand  Masters — History 
of  the  order— The  English,  French,  Italian,  and 
German  chapels — The  oratory — ’Various  churches 
in  Valetta — The  church  of  an  Publius — Remark- 
able scene  in  the  square  in  front  of  it — Citta  Vecchia 
— The  catacombs — The  governor  s gardens — The 
ruins  of  the  Phoenicean  city — The  fete  of  St.  Andrew 
— Gibraltar — The  galleries  of  the  fortifications — St. 
George’s  Hall — Rough  weather — Arrival  inEngland. 

From  the  time  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  left  us 
we  looked  anxiously  for  letters,  and  took  the 
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deepest  interest  in  their  affairs.  Every  one 
who  came  down  from  Balaclava  was  eagerly 
questioned  concerning  them  and  their  work, 
and  all  spoke  of  their  exertions  in  the  highest 
terms. 

On  their  arrival  at  Balaclava  they  were 
lodged  in  huts  built  of  planks,  through  the 
chinks  of  which  the  winds  whistled  cheer- 
lessly. The  hospital  consisted  partly  of  huts, 
partly  of  a stone  building.  Many  civilians 
were  nursed  in  these  huts,  men  from  the 
transport  corps,  muleteers,  &c.,  who  did  not 
receive  even  the  attention  paid  to  the  soldiers. 

The  huts  in  which  the  Sisters  lived  were  so 
hare  and  unfurnished  that  they  looked  like 
Indian  wigwams,  hut  every  hardship  seemed 
but  to  increase  the  good  Sisters’  cheerful  zeal, 
they  were  so  delighted  at  having  plenty  of 
work.  They  found  the  character  of  the  work 
very  different  from  that  at  Koulali,  from  pa- 
tients coming  in  at  all  hours,  and  in  a state 
of  acute  disease.  Cholera  prevailed  to  some 

YOL.  II. 
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extent  in  October ; the  Sisters  immediately 
began  night  work,  and  partly  owing  to  the 
incessant  watching  many  cholera  patients 
recovered. 

They  had  not  been  many  weeks  atBalaclava 
when  a sad  trial  befell  them : this  was  the 
death  of  one  of  the  Sisters,  the  first  of  their 
community  whom  they  had  lost.  After  one 
day’s  illness  with  cholera  Sister  Winifred 
departed ; her  death  was  very  peaceful,  her 
Sisters  knelt  around  her  bed  while  the  priest 
recited  the  prayers  for  the  agonizing ; they 
changed  into  a requiem,  and  that  was  the 
first  token  to  those  who  watched  that  the 
spirit  had  fled.  Next  day,  a Sunday  after- 
noon, they  bore  her  to  her  grave  ; for  this  a 
craggy  spob  on  the  hills  in  view  of  the  huts 
where  the  Sisters  lived  was  selected.  Priests 
bearing  the  cross  and  chanting  led  the  pro- 
cession ; the  coffin  was  carried  by  the  soldiers 
for  whose  sake  she  had  been  content  to  die ) 
the  long  train  of  Sisters  in  white  cloaks  and 
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bearing  tapers  followed.  Many  other  people 
joined  them  to  testify  their  respect,  and  so 
they  laid  her  body  in  its  last  resting-place 
on  earth. 

The  sorrow  of  the  Sisters  for  their  loss  did 
not  abate  their  zeal.  One  and  all  were  only 
more  anxious  rightly  to  fulfil  their  appointed 
work.  As  time  passed  on  we  heard  of  the 
improvements  they  effected.  The  orderlies 
at  Balaclava  had  been  a troublesome  set, 
unaccustomed  to  habits  of  cleanliness  and 
order ; reforms  were  now  introduced  and  car- 
ried out : encouragement  from  the  Sisters  and 
their  gentle  manners  did  much  more  good  in 
teaching  the  orderlies  than  all  the  blame 
they  had  previously  received.  Just  at  this 
time  the  corps  of  civil  orderlies,  reported 
to  be  already  trained  to  undertake  nursin°* 
arrived  from  England.  They  landed  at 
Scutari  and  were  soon  dispersed  among 
the  other  hospitals.  They  all  wore  a uniform 
dress  of  hluc  smoclcSj  and  were  pronounced 
by  the  soldiers  to  be  u a set  of  butchers.” 
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The  patients  did  not  at  all  like  losing  their 
comrades  for  orderlies,  and  I do  not  think  the 
first  few  weeks’  experience  of  the  “ blues” 
could  have  been  very  gratifying  to  their  feel- 
ings. I had  no  personal  experience  of  them, 
but,  from  what  I was  told,  I fear  intemperance 
prevailed  among  this  corps  of  orderlies  quite 
as  much  as  among  the  military  ones,  and 
that  it  was  quite  as  much  trouble  to  train 
them  to  their  work.  At  Balaclava  the  Sis- 
ters appeared  to  encounter  a repetition  of 
our  great  discomforts  at  Koulali — want  of 
“ Etnas,”  saucepans,  &c.  They  often  regret- 
ted their  nice  kitchen  at  "Koulali , but  in 
course  of  time  their  patient  perseverance 
overcame  all  difficulties,  and  at  Balaclava 
there  is  now  an  extra-diet  kitchen  and  stoie- 
room  which  rival  those  of  the  model  hospital. 

More  comfortable  huts  have  been  erect- 
ed for  the  Sisters,  which  they  speak  of 
as  delightful  habitations ; and  though  the 
winter’s  cold  must  ha\e  been  intense, 
complaints  of  the  unavoidable  hardships 
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never  came.  When  we  left  the  East  onr 
last  accounts  of  the  Sisters  were  most  satis- 
factory, their  improvements  all  progress- 
ing as  well  as  they  could  wish.  It  was 
pleasing  to  see  the  strong  interest  and 
affection  which  continued  to  be  expressed 
for  them  after  their  departure  by  all  at 
Koulali,  and  this  quite  as  much  so  by  those 
who  differed  from  as  by  those  who  agreed 
with  them  in  religion ; for  all  appreciated  the 
gentle  courtesy  displayed  by  them  to  every- 
one as  well  as  their  devotion  to  their  work. 
Many  asked  from  whence  they  had  come, 
and  how  they  had  learnt  their  experience  in 
hospital  work.  On  enquiry  we  found  that 
their  order  was  a modern  one,  founded  by  an 
Irish  lady,  a Miss  Macaulay,  in  the  year 
1831.  This  order  in  some  respects  resembles 
that  of  the  Sceurs  cle  la  Charlie,  but  differs 
from  it  in  others  ; namely,  that  its  members 
after  passing  through  a two-and-a-half  years’ 
noviciate  take  perpetual  vows.  The  objects 
of  charity  to  which  the  Sisters  of  Mercy 
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devote  themselves  are  threefold — the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor,  visiting  the  sick,  the 
protection  of  servants  out  of  place;  to  these  are 
added  others  as  circumstances  require,  es- 
pecially that  of  the  care  of  hospitals.  In 
Dublin  this  work  is  carried  on,  and  an  hospi- 
tal to  be  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters 
is  now  in  the  coiwse  of  erection.  This  order, 
founded  in  Dublin,  rapidly  extended  into 
many  parts  of  Ireland,  and  into  England  and 
Scotland ; from  thence  it  has  spread  to  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  America,  and  California, 
and  a foundation  is  now  just  being  about  to 
be  laid  in  Buenos  Ayres. 

It  was  at  last  decided  that  Koulali  bar- 
racks were  to  be  retained  for  the  present  as  a 
British  hospital.  General  Storks  therefore 
appointed  Sister  Anne  as  lady-superin- 
tendent. 

The  general  offered  us  passages  in  the 
u Hydaspes,”  a vessel  belonging  to  the  Ge- 
neral Screw  Steam  Company,  and  then  in  the 
employ  of  the  government  and  laden  with 
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shot  and  shell.  She  had  for  some  days  been 
lying  off  Koulali  to  coal. 

The  kindness  of  all  around  was  very  great. 
The  men  expressed  great  sorrow  at  our 
leaving  and  were  of  course  very  vexed  at  the 
alteration  in  the  hospital  routine  which  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  our  departure.  When 
it  first  took  place  they  thought  it  must  be  a 
great  grief  to  us  not  to  be  giving  so  many 
cc  extras,”  and  one  day,  on  going  into  No.  o 

ward,  Miss found  a sheet  of  paper  laid 

on  the  table  in  her  ward-room,  with  some 
pencilled  lines  roughly  inscribed  on  it,  which 
were  the  following — 

“ Though  troubles  spring  not  from  the  dust 
Nor  sorrows  from  the  ground, 

Yet  ills  on  ills,  by  Heaven's  decree, 

In  man's  estate  are  found, &c. 

This  piece  of  sympathy  with  a grief,  which 
in  reality  had  no  existence,  was  of  course  a 
great  amusement  to  us.  The  lady  who  re- 
ceived it,  brought  it  home  at  dinner  time, 
and  it  was  of  course  welcomed  with  a peal  of 
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laughter.  One  of  the  last  amusing  incidents 
that  varied  our  hospital  days  was  the  visit  of 
a French  Soeur  de  la  Oliarite.  .After  passing 
through  the  hospital  wards,  (at  the  good 
arrangement  and  manifold  comforts  of  which 
she  expressed  great  surprise  and  admira- 
tion) we  were  passing  through  the  main 
entrance,  and  the  sentry  happened  to  be  a 
Highlander.  I was  passing  quietly  on  when 
my  companion  suddenly  stopped  and  re- 
garded the  Highlander  with  a look  of  as- 
tonishment. 

u Ah  ! qui  est-ce  qui  cet  homvie  Id 
I answered  that  he  was  a Scotch  soldier. 
u Ah  ! que  c’est  dr  ole.  Je  rC ai  jamais  vu 

un  costume  si  bizarre /” 

She  then  approached  the  soldier  and  looked 
with  great  curiosity  at  his  dress.  He  was 
delighted  at  the  sensation  he  made,  and 
showed  off  his  accoutrements  with  pride, 

“ so  sorry  ” he  hadn’t  his  dirk  on  to  show 
the  lady ; the  pouch,  however,  received  such 
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a share  of  admiration  as  ought  to  have  satis- 
fied him. 

Dr.  Humphrey  wrote  a letter  expressing 
his  thanks  for  our  services,  and  there  was 
not  one  from  whom  we  did  not  receive  good 
wishes.  The  u Hydaspes  ” sailed  on  the 
22nd  of  November  ; our  preparations  for  de- 
parture were  quickly  made,  and  our  farewells 
said. 

We  went  on  board  about  four  in  the  after- 
noon, and  we  could  have  started  immediately, 
but  the  captain  was  waiting  for  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  who  did  not  arrive  for  some  hours 
afterwards,  and  so  the  moon  rose  before  the 
u Hydaspes 5 ? heaved  anchor.  Between  our 
ship  and  the  shore  lay  a large  coal  barge  * 
over  this  one  or  two  of  the  soldiers  chose 
to  climb,  that  they  might  say  a last  “ good- 
bye.” A group  of  them  stood  on  the  shore 
and  cheered  us  on. 

The  moonlight  lit  up  every  familiar  spot, 
as  we  gave  a farewell  look  to  dear  Koulali, 
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with  which  pleasant  memories  must  ever 
linger.  It  was  some  great  Turkish  fete,  and 
the  Bosphorus  was  brightly  illuminated  as 
we  passed  down  it. 

It  would  be  a needless  repetition  to  de- 
scribe our  route  as  far  as  Malta.  We  found 
a most  delightful  change  in  being  on  board 
an  English  vessel  instead  of  the  little  crowded 
French  steamer  in  which  we  came.  The 
“ Hydaspes  77  is  a beautiful  ship ; it  was 
such  a pleasure  to  walk  on  her  broad  smooth 
decks,  and  our  cabins  and  the  saloon  were 
most  comfortable.  We  received  much  kind- 
ness from  all,  and  especially  from  Captain 
Baker,  who  did  everything  in  his  power  to 
make  the  voyage  pleasant  to  us. 

The  weather  was  favourable  till  we  reached 
Malta,  with  the  exception  of  one  night,  in 
which  a gale  arose  and  the  cargo  of  shell 
was  in  some  way  loosened  and  caused  the 
vessel  to  roll  sadly. 

November  27th. — We  anchored  at  the 
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quarantine  harbour,  Malta,  and  next  day  we 
went  into  the  grand  harbour.  W e remained 
a week  at  Malta ; the  captain’s  orders  being 
to  discharge  the  cargo  of  shot  and  shell  there. 

The  two  principal  harbours  are  divided 
by  an  oblong  peninsula  on  which  is  built  a 
castle.  Malta  is  strongly  fortified  in  every 
direction;  these  fortifications  were  built  by 
the  knights  of  St.  John,  who  were  masters 
of  it  273  years.  The  improvements  wrought 
by  them  were  very  great,  for  when  Charles 
Y.  had  offered  it  to  them  its  barrenness 
made  them  hesitate  in  accepting  the  gift, 
while  now  its  means  of  defence  and  cultiva- 
tion are  remarkable. 

On  each  side  of  the  harbour  is  a fortified 
town  ; the  capital  of  the  island  is  La  Yaletta, 
called  after  its  founder,  John  of  Yaletta,  a 
grand  master.  The  town  opposite  Yaletta 
sustained  a severe  siege  in  1565  from  the 
Turks,  but  they  were  completely  repulsed, 
and  the  town  was  named  Citta  Yittoriosa. 
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Valetta,  even  after  all  the  sights  we  had  seen, 
was  quite  new  to  us;  the  long  flights  of 
steps,  the  white  stradas,  tall  white  houses,  and 
innumerable  churches  were  a complete  con- 
trast to  the  East.  The  great  interest,  how- 
ever, attached  to  Malta,  consists  in  the  fact 
of  its  being  the  u island  called  Melita,5’  which 
received  St.  Paul  after  his  shipwreck. 

The  dress  of  the  Maltese  women  is  very 
peculiar — it  is  entirely  black ; the  upper 
and  middle  classes  wear  black  silk,  and  their 
head-dress  is  called  a faldette ; it  is  a large 
piece  of  silk  made  exactly  in  the  shape  of 
an  apron,  but  one  side  stiffened  with  whale- 
bone; this  is  thrown  over  the  head  and 
shoulders,  and  held  by  the  hand.  The  very 
poor  women  have  their  dress  and  faldette  of 
coarse  material,  but  always  black,  and  the 
faldette  is  universal.  Indoors  the  Maltese 
ladies  wear  colours.  It  is  said  that  the  black 
dress  is  worn  in  discharge  of  a vow  made  in 
time  of  famine  or  plague  that  they  should 
wear  black  for  two  hundred  years,  and  that, 
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this  period  being  nearly  past,  they  think  of 
changing  it ; but  we  hoped  it  was  not  true, 
for  it  would  be  a pity  indeed  that  this 
national  and  excessively  picturesque  dress 
should  be  laid  aside. 

Yaletta  is  full  of  traces  of  its  former 
governors,  the  knights.  Countless  churches 
built  by  them,  the  palace  of  the  Grand 
Master,  the  hospital,  museum,  and  public 
library,  all  bear  witness  to  their  skill  and 
industry;  and,  when  one  remembers  that 
they  held  the  island  on  the  condition  that 
they  would  sustain  a perpetual  war  against 
the  Turks  and  corsairs,  one  wonders  how 
they  found  any  time  and  money  to  spend 
at  home. 

The  great  monument  of  them  labours  in 
Yaletta  is  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
This  saint  was  the  patron  of  the  order. 
* Their  original  name  was  Hospitalliers  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  at  which  city  they  were 
founded  in  1100.  They  served  hospitals, 
but  considered  their  duty  also  called  them  to 
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fight  against  the  infidels.  They  took  an  active 
part  in  the  Crusades.  It  was  not  till  they 
had  wrested  the  island  of  Khodes  from  the 
Saracens  in  1308  that  they  assumed  the  title 
of  Knights.  They  were  then  called  Knights 
of  Khodes  till  they  lost  that  possession  in 
1522,  and,  soon  after  coming  to  Malta,  were 
named  Knights  of  Malta. 

We  were  disappointed  with  the  exterior 
of  St.  John’s  church,  hut  on  our  entrance 
were  fully  satisfied.  What  must  it  have  been 
in  the  days  of  old,  when  all  the  colouring 
and  gilding  on  the  walls  and  the  frescoes  on 
the  roof  were  fresh,  and  the  choir  was  filled 
with  the  knights  in  their  robes,  and  their 
golden  cross  enamelled  in  white,  with  its 
eight  points,  in  token  of  the  eight  beatitudes, 
and  their  glittering  armour,  and  when  their 
full  chorus  rang  out  gloriously  the  vesper 
psalms  ? Now  the  beauty  has  faded,  and  a 
few  priests  and  boys  chant  instead  of  that 
mighty  peal  of  praise. 
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The  flooring  of  St.  John’s  is  said  to  be 
perfectly  unique.  It  is  mosaic,  each  slab 
forming  a monument  to  a Knight  of  St.  J ohn. 
There  are  400  of  these.  At  the  east  end  of 
the  church  is  a large  sculpture  of  the  baptism 
of  our  Lord.  The  figure  of  St.  John  Baptist 
is  very  good.  The  immense  marble  pillars 
are  magnificent.  The  roof  is  fresco,  repre- 
senting scenes  in  the  life  of  St.  John. 

In  the  side  aisles  are  a number  of  little 
chapels ; in  the  south  aisle  is  the  chapel  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament.  This  chapel  is 
enclosed  by  chased  silver  gates  of  great 
beauty ; it  is  hung  with  red  silk,  and  the 
lights  are  so  well  arranged  that  a soft  roseate 
glow  is  thrown  upon  the  silver  gates  and 
the  altar,  having  an  exceedingly  lovely 
effect.  Opposite  this  chapel,  in  the  north 
aisle,  is  the  Lady  Chapel,  which  was  once 
enclosed  by  golden  gates,  but  they  were 
carried  away  by  Napoleon.  The  chapel  is 
very  small,  and  of  no  remarkable  beauty. 
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At  one  side  of  the  Lady  Chapel  is  a 
flight  of  steps,  descending  which  we  reach 
the  chapel  containing  the  tombs  of  the  Grand 
Masters.  There  is  an  altar  here,  but  it  is 
evidently  disused.  Here  in  different  niches 
are  the  sculptured  forms  of  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  Grand  Masters  of  the  Order, 
brass  plates  and  inscriptions  to  others  cover- 
ing the  floor.  The  principal  tombs  are  of 
such  as  distinguished  themselves  particularly 
during  their  government  of  this  island.  Here 
lie  all  the  earthly  remains  of  those  u Cham- 
pions of  the  Cross,  ” before  whose  dauntless 
valour  the  Saracen  so  often  trembled,  and 
yet  who  still  bore  the  lowly  title  of  Master 
of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John,  and  Guardian  of 
the  poor  of  our  Saviour  J esus  Christ. 

W onderful  is  the  history  of  this  grand  order, 
and  most  remarkable  is  it  that  its  destruction 
should  have  been  brought  about  by  treachery. 
What  Solyman  could  not  effect  by  arms, 
Bonaparte  accomplished  with  ciphered  letters, 
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and  from  that  hour  the  order  was  virtually 
extinct ; for  though  its  members,  scattered  in 
various  parts,  lived  on  for  many  years,  its 
spirit  was  gone.  They  had  proved  traitors 
to  their  island  and  their  oaths,  and  thus  the 
order  crumbled  away. 

Leaving  this  chapel,  and  proceeding  down 
the  north  aisle,  we  entered  a number  of 
small  chapels,  called  respectively  the  English, 
Eiench,  Italian,  and  German.  In  the  Erench 
is  a large  recumbent  figure  of  a brother  of 
Louis  Philippe,  a very  good  piece  of  sculp- 
ture. In  the  English  chapel  the  altar-piece 
is  St.  Michael  casting  out  the  dragon.  We 
wondered  whether  this  or  the  one  in  the 
Bridgewater  Gallery  is  the  original,  for  the 
picture  is  exactly  the  same,  only  that  the  one 
in  St.  John’s  is  not  in  such  good  preserva- 
tion as  Lord  Ellesmere’s  property. 

In  the  south  aisle,  nearly  at  the  end  of  the 
church  is  a very  large  chapel,  which  the  guide 
said  was  the  oratory,  and  probably  was  some 
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chapel  used  by  the  knights  for  their  private 
devotions ; now  it  is  disused.  The  altar  of 
coloured  marble  was  well  worth  notice. 
Some  of  the  paintings  were  also  good,  but 
a marble  head  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
kept  under  a glass  case,  was  a most  beautiful 
piece  of  sculpture. 

We  visited  St.  John’s  daily  as  long  as  we 
stayed  in  Malta,  and  often  spent  horns,  find- 
ing out  new  beauties  at  every  turn.  Yaletta 
possesses  a great  number  of  churches,  most 
of  them  raised  by  the  knights,  others  belong- 
ing to  religious  orders,  of  whom  there  are  a 
great  many.  Numerous  as  the  churches 
were,  they  all  seemed  well  attended.  In  the 
morning  when  service  was  going  on  they 
were  thronged ; in  the  after  part  of  the  day, 
as  often  as  the  explorer  entered  any  of  the 
churches,  scattered  figures  here  and  there  in 
their  picturesque  black  dress  were  always  to 
be  seen,  apparently  rapt  in  prayer.  Some- 
times when  the  church  looked  quite  empty, 
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and  we  went  groping  through  the  side 
aisles  trying  by  the  failing  light  to  discover 
the  merits  of  paintings  or  architecture,  be- 
hind some  large  pillar  one  was  sure  to  stumble 
upon  a Maltese  woman,  looking  so  like  a 
statue  in  black  marble  one  could  hardly 
believe  she  was  not  one.  We  visited  the 
cathedral  church  of  St,  Paul’s,  which  is  very 
inferior  to  St.  John’s.  The  church  of  the 
Dominicans  is  a fine  one.  When  we  entered 
it  the  long  line  of  monks  in  their  white  habits 
were  chanting  vespers  in  full  choir  without 
music. 

We  also  went  to  the  church  of  San  Pub- 
lilus,  who  is  said  by  tradition  to  have  been 
St.  Paul’s  first  convert  in  the  isle.  There  is 
nothing  remarkable  in  San  Publilus  but  the 
fine  site  on  which  it  stands  * before  it  is  a 
large  square  paved  with  stones.  We  were 
told  that  this  square  presented  an  extraordi- 
nary scene  once.  There  had  been  a drought 
in  Malta  for  two  years,  and  the  Maltese 
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women,  after  fasting  and  praying  for  a week, 
walked  in  procession  to  San  Publilus  and 
knelt  in  the  square.  The  spectators  assured 
us  that  the  whole  square  tilled  with  figures 
in  black  presented  a most  singular  spectacle. 
The  women  chanted  the  Miserere.  Before  the 
spectators  had  time  to  reach  home  the  rain 
descended  in  torrents. 

We  stayed  nearly  a week  at  Malta,  and 
had  time  to  see  all  the  curiosities  of  the 
island.  We  drove  one  day  to  Citta  Yecchia. 
This  town  was  the  ancient  capital  of  Malta 
before  the  Knights  of  St.  John  held  the 
island.  It  is  still  a bishop’s  see,  and  contains 
a cathedral  and  several  convents.  W e visited 
the  former,  but  found  nothing  worthy  of 
note.  At  Citta  Yecchia  stands  the  church  of 
St.  Paul,  and  also  the  cave.  Tradition  says 
it  is  the  one  in  which  the  apostle  lodged 
after  his  shipwreck,  where  he  kindled  the 
fire,  and  where  the  viper  fastened  on  his 
hand. 
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A priest  conducted  us  into  the  cave  ; it 
was  so  dark  we  could  not  see  our  way  down 
the  rugged  flight  of  steps,  hut  on  arriving  at 
the  foot  of  them  we  did  not  want  any  other 
light  than  that  which  is  well  contrived  by  a 
chink  in  the  wall.  This  soft,  subdued  light 
falls  on  the  marble  figure  of  St.  Paul,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  sculptures  we  ever  beheld. 
He  is  extending  the  right  hand,  evidently  to 
show  it  is  unhurt,  and  the  expression  of  the 
face  is  celestial.  The  spirit  of  self-sacrifice 
which  characterised  the  great  apostle  is 
written  in  every  line.  One  of  our  party 
remarked,  one  could  almost  fancy  that  the 
lips  would  move  and  say,  u I have  imparted 
unto  you  my  own  self  also.” 

From  the  cave  we  went  through  the  cata- 
combs, from  whence  it  is  said  there  is  a sub- 
terranean passage  to  Yaletta  (a  distance  of 
six  miles).  These  catacombs  are  very  ex- 
tensive and  form  a perfect  labyrinth.  As 
far  as  we  could  understand  our  guide,  who 
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spoke  very  imperfect  English,  we  learnt  they 
were  built  by  the  Saracens ; and  that  they 
were  erected  long  after  St.  Paul’s  visit  to 
Malta. 

Another  day  we  drove  to  San  Antonio,  the 
governor’s  palace,  and  greatly  enjoyed  our 
walk  round  the  gardens ; the  orange  trees 
were  loaded  with  fruit,  and  many  lovely 
flowers  were  in  bloom.  It  seemed  the  only 
place  in  Malta  where  green  trees  could  be 
seen  or  cool  shade  found.  The  absence  of 
green  is  a great  drawback  to  Malta ; for 
miles  the  white  houses  and  the  blue  sea  are 
the  only  objects,  and  the  eye  gets  wearied 
with  the  continual  glare. 

At  Yaletta  we  visited  the  public  library 
and  museum  ; some  curiosities  and  books 
were  there  placed  by  the  knights.  There 
were  a good  many  students  in  the  library 
poring  over  some  ponderous  tomes.  The 
librarian  could  speak  broken  English,  and 
was  very  civil  in  showing  all  his  wonders. 
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He  showed  us  a broken  lamp  in  the  shape  of 
a fish,  which  he  said  had  come  out  of  the 
catacombs  at  Koine,  and  had  been  used  by 
the  early  Christians.  In  the  library  we  were 
delighted  by  some  illuminated  MSS.  of  great 
age,  but  yet  in  perfect  preservation. 

Another  time  we  visited  some  ancient 
ruins  which  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  a 
Phoenicean  city ; but  these'  remains  are  so 
few  as  to  be  hardly  interesting.  Malta  was 
first  taken  bv  the  Phoeniceans,  who  expelled 
its  original  inhabitants  the  Phocians.  Ke- 
turning  from  these  ruins,  through  a village 
about  two  miles  from  Yaletta,  our  carriage 
was  stopped  for  half-an-hour  by  a procession 
passing  through  the  principal  street  carrying 
a large  figure  of  St.  Andrew  (it  was  his 
fete).  As  the  procession  reached  the  church 
a number  of  tiny  cannons  were  fired,  which 
seemed  to  delight  the  populace.  We  had  not 
time  to  do  more  than  look  into  the  church, 
which  was  crowded.  Around  the  altar  stood 
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a large  number  of  men  In  the  dresses  of  the 
various  confraternities,  who  had  carried  the 
figure,  and  who  now  held  lighted  tapers. 

The  body  of  the  church  was  one  dense 
mass  of  women,  whose  dress  being,  as  before 
described,  entirely  black,  with  the  graceful 
faldette,  had  a striking  effect.  Outside  the 
church  were  many  more  women  and  men 
all  kneeling  on  the  ground  and  seeming 
rapt  in  devotion.  As  soon  as  the  cannon 
were  fired  we  were  allowed  to  proceed  on 
our  way.  The  shops  in  Malta  are  very 
attractive,  especially  those  himg  with  the 
Maltese  lace,  and  others  adorned  with 
jewellery;  the  Maltese  crosses  in  gold  or 
silver  filigree  work  are  extremely  pretty. 
Quantities  of  jewellery  are  displayed  in 
Yaletta,  and  apparently  much  prized  by  the 
ladies,  who  do  not  consider  gold  watches, 
chains,  bracelets,  and  rings  inconsistent  with 
their  sombre  garb.  We  visited  the  Military 
Hospital,  which  is  situated  near  the  sea. 
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The  building  was  erected  by  the  knights, 
and  is  a large  and  commodious  one.  Some 
of  the  wards  are  of  great  extent.  It  seemed 
well  arranged,  but  the  medical  officers  told 
us  that,  though  standing  apparently  in  so 
good  a situation,  in  reality  it  is  one  of  the 
worst  that  can  be  conceived — being  damp 
and  unhealthy.  The  Malta  Hospital  is  a 
regimental  one,  conducted  on  its  routine, 
and  therefore  not  supposed  to  contain  many 
serious  cases,  but  the  surgeons  told  us  that 
they  had  had  a great  deal  of  sickness  since 
the  war  broke  out,  and  one  did  not  wonder  at 
this  when  we  saw  the  troops  of  young 
recruits  from  England  who  thronged  the 
stradas  of  Yaletta,  who  were  such  little  boys , 
that  how  they  managed  to  be  of  the  right 
height  we  could  not  think — no  wonder  they 
soon  fell  sick  in  a foreign  country.  There 
was  a review  at  Yaletta  one  day  in  honour, 
I suppose,  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who 
had  left  the  “Hydaspes”  on  her  arrival  at 
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Malta,  and,  after  paying  the  Governor  a 
short  visit,  returned  to  England  by  the 
overland  route.  The  review  took  place  in  a 
large  square,  and  was  a very  pretty  sight, 
though  it  made  us  rather  melancholy  to  see 
all  the  brave  soldiers  who  were  on  their  way 
to  battle,  and  perhaps  death.  Sometimes, 
though,  when  walking  in  the  stradas,  we  could 
hardly  avoid  a smile  at  the  pride  with  which 
the  boy  soldiers,  both  privates  and  officers, 
walked  about  in  their  new  uniforms,  and  we 
thought  how  very  dim  their  beauty  would 
become  after  a few  weeks’  roughing  it  in  the 
East. 

December  2nd  we  sailed  from  Malta,  and 
on  the  10th  anchored  off  Gibraltar.  We  saw 
the  magnificent  fortress  under  a most  favour- 
able aspect,  for  the  last  three  weeks  before 
our  arrival  had  brought  incessant  rain,  so 
that  Gibraltar  was  covered  with  verdure 
where  generally  the  rock  is  very  arid  and 
bare.  We  went  on  shore  and  climbed  up 
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the  steep  hill  to  the  galleries  of  the  fortifi- 
cations. These  are  built  in  the  solid  rock. 
The  stone  through  which  they  are  cut  is  so 
humid  that  in  wet  weather  it  drops  with  water , 
thus  we  found  ourselves  in  a perfect  shower 
of  rain , and  so  put  up  our  umbrellas,  and 
waded  through  it.  We  reached  St.  George’s 
Hall,  which  is  a large  space,  with  a good 
many  cannons  ranged  round.  All  along 
the  gallery  are  portholes,  in  which  are 

cannon. 

From  these  fortifications  we  looked  down 
on  the  sea,  the  distant  mountains  of  Africa, 
the  town  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  neutral 
ground,  which,  from  the  rainy  weather,  was 
quite  a swamp.  On  one  end  of  this  ground 
stand  the  English  sentries,  on  the  opposite 
the  Spanish.  Descending  from  the  fortifica- 
tions we  passed  an  old  Moorish  tower,  built 
when  the  Moors  held  possession  of  Spain. 

The  rain  began  to  fall  in  torrents,  we  were 
tossed  about  in  the  boat  which  conveyed  us 
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back  to  the  ((  Hydaspes,,J  and  were  very  well 
pleased  to  hear  we  were  not  to  leave  harbour 
that  night.  Early  next  morning  we  were 
once  more  on  our  way.  We  encountered 
very  rough  weather,  the  screw  could  not 
work  in  so  rough  a sea,  so  we  were  under 
sail  for  several  days,  and  were  driven  out  of 
our  course,  never  entering  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
at  all.  For  several  days  the  weather  was  so 
rough  we  could  not  stir  from  our  berths. 
An  attempt  to  cross  the  cabin  was  quite 
dangerous.  We  again  congratulated  our- 
selves that  we  were  on  board  so  good  a ship 
as  the  “Hydaspes;”  which  bravely  withstood 
the  storm. 

One  night  the  gale  was  so  strong  that  a 
sailor  was  blown  overboard,  and  the  sea  ran 
so  high  that  all  attempt  to  save  him  was 
useless.  At  length  fine  weather  returned, 
the  screw  was  put  in  motion,  and  we  neared 
the  end  of  our  voyage. 

On  December  the  16th  we  were  called  on 
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deck  late  in  the  evening  to  see  the  Start 
Light,  the  first  glimpse  of  Old  England. 
On  December  the  17th  the  “ Hydaspes”  cast 
anchor  off  Spithead,  and  in  a few  hours  more, 
with  very  thankful  hearts,  we  were  safely 
at  home.  One  short  year  only  had  passed 
since  I left  it,  but  the  events  of  many  had 
been  crowded  into  it. 

Here  my  narrative  might  end,  but  that  I 
feel  sure  my  readers  will  be  interested  in 
knowing  the  fate  of  those  left  behind,  and 
especially  whether  Koulali  Hospital  conti- 
nued in  its  former  occupation. 
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Koulali  Hospital— The  Sappers  and  Miners  occupy  the 
Turkish  Barracks — Cholera  amidst  the  German 
Legion  in  Scutari  Barracks — Koulali  Barrack  Hos- 
pital handed  over  to  the  German  Legion— Arrange- 
ments with  respect  to  the  nursing  staff— Dismantling 
of  the  Church  Ward— A magnificent  storm— 
A perplexity — Crowded  quarters  — Accounts  from 
Balaclava — Another  Sister  gone  to  her  rest— Love 
and  sympathy— Reflections  on  the  nursing  in  the 
Eastern  hospitals — English  hospital  nurses  Rea- 
sons against  the  permanent  employment  of  ladies 
as  nurses — Hospital  life  behind  the  scenes  The 
toil  of  nursing  — The  spirit  in  which  it  should  be 
undertaken. 

After  our  departure  the  fate  of  Koulali 
was  decided.  Sister  Anne  found  the  re- 
maining staff  of  five  ladies  and  ten  nurses 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  work  of  the 
hospital  under  its  present  regulations.  All 
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•went  on  very  smoothly  for  about  a fortnight, 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  Turkish 
barracks  were  given  over  to  the  mounted 
Sappers  and  Miners,  which  added  greatly  to 
the  bustle  of  the  scene — the  once  quiet  road 
to  the  Ladies’  Home  being  now  thronged 
with  men,  horses,  and  wagons. 

During  this  period  a large  portion  of  the 
German  Legion  had  been  sent  to  Scutari 
barracks,  where  in  a few  days  the  cholera 
broke  out,  numbers  dying  daily ; the  troops 
were  immediately  marched  out  and  encamped 
about  three  miles  from  Scutari,  where  they 
remained  ten  days.  When  the  wet  weather 
commenced,  it  was  considered  absolutely 
necessary  they  should  have  better  protection 
than  a tent,  and  accordingly  on  the  4th  of 
December  the  purveyor-in-chief  rode  over 
to  Koulali  from  Scutari  with  an  order  from 
General  Storks  for  the  handing  over  of  the 
Barrack  Hospital  at  Koulali  to  the  German 
Legion,  and  the  removal  of  the  greater  part 
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of  the  British  sick  to  Scutari,  retaining 
only  the  Convalescent  Hospital  for  the  use 
of  those  patients  who  were  unable  to  be 
moved  at  present,  and  these  also,  on  their 
recovery,  were  to  join  the  rest  at  Scutari, 
it  being  intended  for  the  future  to  keep  up 
the  Convalescent  Ward  for  those  patients 
only  who  should  be  put  on  shore  there, 
when  it  was  impossible  to  land  them  at 
Scutari,  which  was  often  a difficult  matter  to 
accomplish  during  the  winter. 

Three  medical  men  were  to  remain  in 
charge  of  this  hospital,  and,  the  services  of 
ladies  and  nurses  being  of  course  no  longer 
needed  at  Koulali,  General  Storks  intimated 
that  Miss  Nightingale  would  make  arrange- 
ments with  Sister  Anne  about  engaging  those 
ladies  and  nurses  who  might  feel  inclined  to 
accept  her  (Miss  Nightingale’s)  rules  and 
wish  to  join  her  staff  at  Scutari  in  preference 
to  returning  to  England.  This  was  accord- 
ingly settled  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
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Sister  Anne  also  sent  a messenger  immedi- 
ately to  the  embassy  at  Therapia,  informing 
Lady  Stratford  of  the  sudden  changes  in 
the  hospital.  A violent  storm,  however, 
which  came  on  that  evening  made  it  im- 
practicable for  Lady  Stratford  to  visit  Koulali 
before  the  final  closing  of  the  hospital.  Dr. 
Ereeth,  the  English  chaplain,  took  advantage 
of  a lull  in  the  storm  to  visit  the  embassy 
and  explain  matters  to  her  ladyship,  who 
sent  word  by  him  that  she  fully  intended 
coming  to  Koulali  the  next  day;  but  the 
storm  recommencing  her  intention  was  frus- 
trated. The  caidjees  were  obliged  to  land 
Di.  Fieeth  at  a village  a short  distance 
from  Koulali,  where  the  party  at  the  Home 
were  anxiously  looking  out  for  his  return, 
fearing  that  from  the  violence  of  the  storm 
he  might  be  in  danger. 

As  it  was  important  the  Germans  should 
come  to  Koulali  immediately,  the  bustle  and 
confusion  in  the  hospital  were  very  great. 
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Everything  had  to  he  packed  up  and  removed 
to  Scutari.  The  dismantling  of  the  linen 
stores  was  rather  provoking,  they  had  been 
so  neatly  arranged  and  completely  filled  up 
with  everything  that  was  necessary  for  the 
men’s  comfort  and  convenience.  It  was  half 
laughable  and  half  annoying  to  see  the 
“ fatigue  party”  tumbling  down  the  things 
to  take  them  to  the  purveyor’s  stores. 

Sister  Anne  superintended  the  packing  up 
of  the  church  furniture  and  fittings,  all  of 
which  were  free  gifts  from  friends  in  Eng- 
land. She  was  one  of  those  who  had  taken 
great  interest  in  their  arrangement,  and  it 

o 

was  painful  to  her  and  others  also  to  see 
their  once  neat  little  church  dismantled  in 
a few  minutes. 

Then  came  the  packing  up  of  the  ladies’ 
free-gift  store,  and  this  was  no  little  trouble 
and  labour.  One  of  the  officers  informed 
Sister  Anne  that  Captain  Macdonald  wished 
to  have  the  key  of  the  ladies’  store  that  same 
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evening ; she  replied  that  was  quite  impos- 
sible, and  that  it  was  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  everything  could  be  done  in  a moment. 
The  officer  expressed  his  regret  at  being 
obliged  to  hurry  her  so  much,  hut  begged 
her  to  remember  that  he  was  “ not  one  of  the 
kickers,  but  one  of  the  kicked,”  as  he  was 
himself  obliged  to  turn  out,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  British  officers,  to  make  way  for 
the  German  ones,  the  General’s  orders  on  the 
subject  being  urgent.  Mr.  Robertson  coming 
up  at  this  moment,  and  Sister  Anne  explain- 
ing the  difficulty  to  him,  he  immediately 
assured  her  that  the  General  had  no  wish 
whatever  that  she  or  any  of  the  party  should 
be  annoyed  or  flurried,  and  that  the  key  must 

be  waited  for  till  it  could  be  conveniently 
given  up. 

About  eight  o’clock  the  storm  before 
alluded  to  commenced,  and  it  was  described 
as  one  of  the  most  magnificent  sights  ever 
witnessed ; the  lightning  was  brilliant  beyond 
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conception ; the  night  had  become  sud- 
denly dark,  but,  as  flash  followed  flash, 
not  only  the  Bosphorus,  but  objects  on  the 
European  coast  also,  were  distinctly  visible. 
The  light  itself  was  of  a peculiar  dark 
crimson  colour,  at  times  fringed  with  purple, 
and  everything  at  times  became  as  distinct 

as  by  the  light  of  day. 

Notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  the  scene, 
however,  it  was  impossible  to  help  looking 
with  much  anxiety  on  the  Bosphorus  raging 
in  its  most  stormy  mood,  remembering  that 
Miss  Nightingale,  who  had  been  at  Ivoulali 
making  arrangements  with  the  ladies,  was  at 
that  moment  on  its  waves  in  a small  caique, 
as  it  was  impossible  she  could  have  reached 
home  ere  the  storm  began,  and  it  certainly 
is  anything  but  a safe  position  to  be  on  the 
Bosphorus  in  a caique  even  when  the  water 
is  far  less  agitated  than  it  was  at  that  time. 
They  heard  next  day  that  the  storm  met  her 
halfway  to  Scutari,  but  that  she  arrfs  cd  in 
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perfect  safety,  though  completely  drenched, 
for  the  rain  descended  in  sheets  of  water. 

The  next  day  the  packing  continued,  as 
it  was  hoped  in  a day  or  two  to  leave  the 
Home,  which  was  on  their  departure  to  be 
converted  into  quarters  for  the  British  offi- 
cers still  remaining  at  Ivoulali ; but  the  Bos- 
phorus continued  to  rage  so  violently  that 
no  boat,  lighter,  or  even  steamer  could 
come  from  Scutari,  and  the  goods  sent  there 
in  a lighter  on  the  Thursday  before  were 
two  days  before  they  could  land  their  con- 
tents. A report  reached  the  Home  that  one 
steamer  bound  for  Koulali  was  wrecked  on 
the  way.  The  road  to  Scutari  was  almost 
equally  impracticable.  It  was  difficult  for 
a rider  to  accomplish  the  journey,  much  less 
a vehicle  of  any  kind. 

In  the  meanwhile  what  was  to  become  of 
the  British  officers,  who,  by  the  arrival  of 
the  Germans,  were  now  turned  out  of  house 
and  home?  Sister  Anne  at  once  offered 
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them  some  of  the  apartments  at  the  Home, 
reserving  as  few  as  possible  for  her  staff  off 
ladies  and  nurses.  This  offer  was  gratefully 
accepted,  and  accordingly  Dr.  Ereeth,  the 
English  chaplain,  Father  O’Dyer,  the  Catholic 
one,  Dr.  Humphrey,  the  principal  medical 
officer,  Major  Heaton,  the  commandant,  and 
two  or  three  of  the  other  medical  officers, 
took  up  their  abode  in  our  once  quiet  little 
Home,  and  no  doubt  the  scene  was  amusing 
enough. 

The  whole  party  dined  together,  and  as 
the  storm  lasted  the  whole  of  the  next  week, 
and  the  work  of  the  Hospital  was  over,  they 
were  somewhat  dependent  on  each  other 
for  amusement.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Tice  also 
joined  the  party,  and  all  did  their  best 
to  contribute  to  the  general  comfort,  and  to 
make  the  best  of  circumstances  which  were 
unavoidable.  The  time  passed  pleasantly 
enough.  One  of  the  party  had  a bagatelle 
board,  and  thus  helped  to  while  away  the 
idle  hours. 
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At  length  after  ten  days’  duration  the  storm 
ceased,  and  the  sun  shone  out  with  really 
summer-like  splendour.  The  next  morning 
Captain  Macdonald  sent  a steamer  to  convey 
the  ladies  and  nurses  to  Scutari.  Sister 
Anne  returned  to  England  in  the  Gambiia, 
under  the  kind  escort  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Napier.  Some  of  the  other  ladies  and  nurses 
also  returned  in  the  course  of  a week  01  two, 
a few  remaining  with  Miss  Nightingale  at 

Scutari. 

Erom  Balaclava  favourable  accounts  con- 
tinue to  he  received.  The  Sisters  bravely 
withstand  the  rigour  of  a Crimean  winter ; 
looking  on  the  bright  side  of  everything  they 
go  cheerfully  on  working  for  God,  and  trust- 
ing all  else  to  Him.  But  since  we  have  been 
safe  in  our  English  homes,  many  a thought 
has  travelled  to  those  parts  in  which,  amidst 
cold  and  rain,  far  severer  than  any  we  ex- 
perience in  England,  the  Sisters  dwell. 

The  rumours  of  peace  were  joyful  news 
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to  us,  bringing  with  them  hopes  that  ere  long, 
their  work  done,  the  Sisters  also  may  return 
to  then  peaceful  convent  homes  j but  while 
we  were  rejoicing  over  these  thoughts  the 
news  reached  us  that  one  more  had  already 
finished  all  earthly  labour,  and  had  gained 
the  shore  of  everlasting  rest.  She  was  the 
one  mentioned  in  these  pages  who  watched 
by  poor  Fisher’s  dying  bed,  and  who  won 
the  especial  love  of  all  by  the  peculiarly 
holy  calm  that  was  ever  round  her.  She 
was  advanced  in  years,  and  had  devoted  her 
whole  life  to  the  service  of  God  in  deeds  of 
charity. 

She  caught  fever  in  her  ward  and  was  ill  for 
one  week.  Great  hopes  were  entertained  of 
her  recovery ; but  at  last  she  sank  under  her 
malady.  One  night  in  February  the  Sisters 
watched  around  the  dying  bed,  a violent 
storm  arose,  which  threatened  to  unroof  the 
hut  with  every  blast  that  swept  over  it,  but 
she  heard  it  not.  Mingling  with  the  tern- 
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pest’s  roar  went  up  the  prayers  for  the  dying, 
and  as  they  hade  the  u Christian  soul  depart 
in  peace,”  she  passed  away,  gentle  in  life — 
peaceful  in  death.  The  day  following  was 
Sunday ; and  in  the  evening  they  bore  away 
the  mortal  remains  of  Sister  Mary  Elizabeth 
to  lay  them  by  the  side  of  Sister  Winefrede. 

Before  the  funeral  commenced,  some  of 
the  Sceurs  de  la  Charitc  from  the  Sardinian 
camp  came  with  love  and  sympathy  to  their 
Sisters  in  Christ.  Neither  band  knew  the 
other’s  language,  but  united  in  the  language 
of  one  common  faith,  they  joined  together  in 
prayer.  Soldiers  of  the  89th  regiment  car- 
ried the  coffin,  followed  by  the  Sisters,  a Sister 
of  Mercy  and  a Sister  of  Charity  side  by 
side.  They  passed  through  the  double  file 
of  soldiers,  all  with  heads  uncovered.  The 
coffin  rested  in  the  chapel,  where  seven  priests 
chanted  the  burial  service. 

The  chapel  was  crowded  two  hours  before 
the  service  commenced.  When  the  coffin 
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was  carried  forth  the  concourse  was  im- 
mense. Medical  officers  and  the  Lady  Su- 
perintendent of  St.  George’s  Hospital  at- 
tended. It  must  have  been  pleasing  to  the 
Sisters  under  their  affliction  to  witness  the 
love  and  respect  paid  to  the  memory  of  their 
lost  sister  by  all. 

A strange  resting-place  on  the  brow  of 
that  rugged  hill  is  it  for  those  two  gentle 
Sisters.  Around  them  lie  the  bodies  of  many 
who  have  fallen  in  deadly  combat,  and  theij 
too  have  fought  a good  fight,  and  have  not 
been  afraid  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  Christ’s 
service.  They  sought  not  the  praise  of  men, 
and  now  they  have  found  their  reward — 

u For  they  beneath  their  Leader, 

Who  conquered  in  the  fight, 

For  ever  and  for  ever 

Are  clad  in  robes  of  white.” 

And  now  we  will  leave  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy  at  Balaclava,  trusting  that  God  will 
keep  them,  and  in  His  good  time  bring  them 
home  in  safety. 
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The  rejoicings  for  the  blessings  of  peace 
will,  we  trust,  ere  long  resound  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Europe,  and  thus 
will  of  necessity  terminate  the  nursing  in 
our  Eastern  hospitals.  With  an  emergency 
it  was  suddenly  organized,  and  will  thus  na- 
turally find  its  end — but  its  effects  will  not 
so  soon,  we  trust,  pass  away. 

Attention  has  been  drawn  towards  the  class 
of  women  whose  task  it  is  to  nurse  the  sick  of 
England.  These  pages  will  in  some  degree 
show  how  unfitted  they  are  for  that  respon- 
sible office.  Eor  though  a military  hospital 
was  the  worst  imaginable  position  in  which 
to  place  them,  yet  those  who  were  unable  to 
resist  its  temptations  are  certainly  unfitted 
for  their  present  occupation. 

Regarding  the  ladies  who  went  out  various 
opinions  have  been  entertained.  Perhaps  in 
this  case  their  own  view  of  their  position 
may  be  the  best,  as  they  learnt  thei;’  know- 
ledge by  experience,  and  most  of  them  agreed 
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that  though  in  the  great  emergency  that  had 
nailed  them  forth  their  efforts  had  been 
blessed  to  the  relief  of  much  suffering,  the 
system  was  based  on  no  permanent  footing. 
To  raise  the  occupation  of  a nurse  to  a higher 
standard,  to  form  a body  who  will  both  nurse 
in  our  home  hospitals  as  well  as  be  ready  to 
attend  the  sick  in  the  army  and  navy,  other 
means  are  required. 

There  are  two  reasons  which  may  be 
alleged  against  the  permanent  employment 
of  ladies.  For  the  arduous  duties  of  an 
hospital  (especially  in  a foreign  country) 
long  training  is  required  ere  the  health  can 
endure  them.  The  neglect  of  this  precaution 
will  cause  a waste  of  many  valuable  lives, 
while  the  amount  of  good  for  which  they  will 
be  sacrificed  will  be  but  small.  Again,  ex- 
perience is  necessary  for  the  attainment  of 
skill  in  nursing,  and  it  is  therefore  neces- 
sary nurses  should  be  changed  as  seldom  as 
possible.  But  this  is  simply  unavoidable 
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when  they  are  ladies  possessing  home  ties 
and  duties  which  they  are  only  enabled  tem- 
porarily to  relinquish.  Of  course  there  are 
exceptions  to  this  as  well  as  all  other  objec- 
tions which  may  be  raised  against  the  plan, 
but  I speak  not  of  small  or  isolated  efforts,  I 
speak  of  a supply  to  the  present  great  de- 
ficiency of  nurses  for  the  poor  of  England. 

How  small  has  been  the  number  of  women 
sent  to  the  military  hospitals  of  Scutari, 
Koulali,  and  Balaclava.  142  in  all,*  and  of 
these  only  55  were  volunteers — 27  ladies, 
28  Sisters  of  Mercy,  j*  and  of  these  only  17 
ladies  and  20  Sisters  were  on  the  spot  at  one 
time,  while  in  the  French  and  Sardinian  ser- 
vices there  have  been  hundreds  of  a Scaurs  de 
la  Clicirite. 

But,  I repeat,  it  is  not  for  military  hos- 

* I do  not  speak  of  either  Smyrna  or  Itenkioi,  with 
the  numbers  of  whose  nursing  staff  I am  unacquainted. 

•j*  There  were  thirty- three  ladies  in  all,  but  six  of 
these  received  payment. 
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pitals  alone  that  we  want  better  nurses. 
War,  it  is  hoped,  has  almost  passed,  and  its 
trials  and  troubles  too ; but  as  long  as  this 
world  continues,  suffering  will  go  on,  and 
will  prevail  to  its  greatest  extent  among  the 
poor  ; and  shall  England,  who  proudly 
boasts  her  superiority  in  science,  govern- 
ment, and  wealth  above  other  nations,  be 
behindhand  in  alleviating  the  bitter  suffer- 
ings of  her  own  children  ? 

Many  who  will  read  these  pages  have 
perhaps  never  passed  within  hospital  walls, 
many  more,  if  they  have  done  so,  have  paid 
their  visit  at  appointed  times  when  all  looked 
its  best.  But  others  as  well  as  myself  have 
learnt  our  experience  of  hospital  work  from 
more  authentic  sources.  We  have  lived  in 
hospital  wards,  going  there  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  ourselves — first,  to  undertake 
the  nursing  of  the  poor  at  home,  and  again 
when  about  to  proceed  to  the  East. 

We  placed  ourselves  under  the  hospital 
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nurses,  receiving  our  instruction  from  them, 
and,  thus  being  possessed  of  no  authority 
over  them,  were  admitted  behind  the  scenes 
of  hospital  life ; and  what  we  saw  there— of 
disobedience  to  medical  orders  and  cruelty 
to  patients— would  fill  pages,  and  make 
those  who  read  them  shudder  ! shudder  as 
we  often  have  done  when  we  saw  some  little 
innocent  child,  who  from  some  terrible  acci- 
dent had  been  brought  into  the  hospital,  ex- 
posed to  that  atmosphere  of  evil.  More  evil 
was  heard  in  one  hour  in  a London  hospital 
than  would  meet  one’s  ears  during  months 
passed  in  a military  one. 

One  word  must  be  said  for  the  nurses. 
Their  work  is  no  light  one.  The  founder 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  deemed  that  the 
attendance  on  all  the  loathsome  diseases 
of  mankind  should  exempt  his  daughters 
from  practising  any  of  those  austerities 
which  are  enforced  on  religious  commu- 
nities. It  is  no  easy  task  to  bear  with 
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patience  the  endless  fretfulness  of  hundreds 
of  sick,  to  listen  to  long  complaints  with 
real  sympathy,  and  speak  soothing  words 
when  body  and  mind  are  alike  worn.  To 
stand  by  the  sufferer  when  about  to  undergo 
some  fearful  operation,  to  maintain  a cheer- 
ful spirit  when  the  familiar  sounds  are  those 
of  moans,  of  sufferings,  or  sharp  cries  of 
agony,  while  the  very  atmosphere  is  impreg- 
nated with  disease.  To  be  firm  in  carrying 
out  the  doctor’s  commands  when  they  are  a 
torture  to  the  patients,  and  yet  gentle  and 
self-sacrificing  in  all  that  concerns  them- 
selves. While  watchful  care  must  be  taken 
that  familiarity  with  the  sight  and  sound  of 
suffering  does  not  bring  that  hardening  to  it 
which  is  apt  to  creep  over  even  a naturally 
tender  nature,  and  which  is  one  great  cause 
of  the  cruelty  and  neglect  practised  by 
hospital  nurses.  No,  a good  nurse  must 
receive  every  new  case  of  affliction  as  though 
it  were  her  first.  Yet  all  this  and  far  more 
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would  be  the  portion  of  a hospital  nurse.  Can 
any  believe  that  the  love  of  gain  or  mere  kind- 
liness of  heart  can  accomplish  this  ? Gene- 
rous impulses,  enthusiasm,  and  benevolence, 
were  called  forth  by  stirring  accounts  of  the 
suffering  of  our  country’s  heroes,  and  bore 
many  forth  to  struggle  through  a time  which, 
like  that  of  all  passing  distress,  was  one  of 
great  excitement ; but  the  spirit  that  can  go 
through  long  years  of  preparation — that  can 
relinquish  the  fair  things  of  this  world  to 
attend  upon  the  grievously  afflicted — must  be 
the  one  of  love  springing  from  the  sole  desire 
to  follow  His  steps,  who  came  “not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister. 
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Just  Published,  in  Two  Yols.,  21s.  bound, 

JOURNAL  OF  ADVENTURES  WITH 
THE  BRITISH  ARMY; 

FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  WAR 
TO  THE  FALL  OF  SEBASTOPOL. 

BY  GEORGE  CAVENDISH  TAYLOR,  LATE  95th  REGT. 

“ In  the  journal  of  an  intelligent  and  impartial  observer,  who  had  opportunities 
of  becoming  personally  cognisant  of  the  facts,  and  who  deposes  to  them  without 
fear  or  favour,  we  may  expect  to  find  the  most  faithful  representation  of  what  ac- 
tually took  place.  Such  a witness  we  have  in  the  author  of  the  volumes  before  us  • 
an  officer  who,  having  sold  out  before  the  war  was  thought  of,  was  unable  under 
the  existing  arrangements  to  obtain  active  employment  in  the  service,  but  was  in- 
duced by  his  military  spirit  and  love  of  adventure  to  proceed  to  the  scene  of  the 
conflict.  Mingling  as  he  naturally  did  with  his  former  brother  officers,  he  had  op- 
portunities of  obtaining  information,  and  of  seeing  things  with  his  own  eyes,  such 
as  no  civilian  could  hope  to  enjoy,  and  he  brought  moreover  to  his  observations  a 
certain  amount  of  professional  discernment  which  would  enable  him  to  form  a 
readier  and  more  correct  judgment.  The  evidence  which  these  volumes  contain  is 
exceedingly  valuable.  The  real  state  of  things  is  here  exhibited  in  true  co.ours, 
considerable  light  is  thrown  on  the  general  conduct  of  the  war  and  the  condition 
of  our  army  ; and  on  many  of  the  points  so  hotly  controverted,  the  pages  before  us 
furnish  materials  for  a tolerably  clear  and  impartial  judgment.” — John  Bull. 

Mr.  Taylor’s  Journal  of  Adventures  with  the  British  Army’  has  the  merit  of 
being  a journal  by  one  who  participated  in  nearly  the  whole  series  of  events.  It  is 
valuable  for  its  genuineness,  and  for  the  extent  of  experience  embraced  in  it. 
Examiner. 

“ There  was  scarcely  an  occurrence  of  any  importance  that  Mr.  Taylor  was  not 
an  eye-witness  of ; Balaklava,  Inkermann,  Kertch,  the  operations  in  the  Sea  of 
Azolf,  Anapa,  the  unsuccessful  and  also  the  second  and  glorious  storming  of  the 
Malakhoff  and  Redan,  and  the  taking  possession  of  Sebastopol.  Each  event  is 
detailed  in  that  concise  but  clear  professional  style  which  we  have  not  met  with 
before.” — United  Service  Gazette. 


Also,  Immediately,  in  Two  Vols.  8vo.,  with  Portraits,  30s.  bound, 
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Among  the  subjects  elucidated  in  this  work  will  be  found: — The  Personal  His- 
tory of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  notices  of  his  principal  friends,  public  and  pri- 
vate; the  Career  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  at  Home  and  Abroad;  the  last  great 
European  Coalition  against  Napoleon;  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  and  the  Prince;  Sheridan 
at  Carlton  House;  the  Visit  of  the  Sovereigns  to  England  ; the  Marchioness  ol 
Hertford’s  influence  with  the  Regent;  the  Conduct  of  the  Princess  Charlotte ; the 
private  Negotiations  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley  and  Mr.  Canning;  the  Secret 
Policy  of  the  Cabinet;  Russian  Intrigues;  Proceedings  of  Viscount  Castlereagh 
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HURST  AND  BLACKETT?S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


MEMOIRS  OF  LIEUT.  BELLOT ; WITH  HIS  JOUR- 

NAL  of  a VOYAGE  in  the  POLAR  SEAS,  in  SEARCH  OF  SIR  JOHN 
FRANKLIN.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  with  Portrait,  21s.  bound. 

“This  is  a book  welcome  to  the  hearts  of  Englishmen,  for  dear  to  the  English  is  the 
memory  of  Joseph  Rene  Bellot.  The  noble  young  Frenchman,  who  won  so  much  love  and 
confidence  on  every  side,  gains  a fresh  hold  on  the  affections  of  this  country  by  the  pos- 
thumous publication  of  this  memoir,  and  of  the  frank  unassuming  Journal  it  pre- 
faces.”— Examiner. 

“ Of  all  the  naval  heroes  of  recent  days,  there  is  none  who  has  gained  a reputation  at 
once  so  brilliant  and  so  spotless  as  Bellot.  These  volumes  constitute  an  appropriate 
monument  to  his  honoured  memory,  and  must  be  regarded  as  a very  interesting  addition  to 
the  chronicles  of  Arctic  enterprise.” — Chronicle. 


LORD  GEORGE  BENTINCK:  A POLITICAL  BIO- 

GRAPHY.  By  the  RIGHT  HON.  B.  DISRAELI,  M.P.  Fifth  and  cheaper 
Edition,  Revised.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

“ This  biography  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  deep  attention  of  the  public.  We  are  bound 
to  say,  that  as  a political  biography  we  have  rarely,  if  ever,  met  with  a book  more  dexterously- 
handled,  or  more  replete  with  interest.  The  history  of  the  famous  session  of  1846,  as 
written  by  Disraeli  in  that  brilliant  and  pointed  style  of  which  he  is  so  consummate  a master, 
is  deeply  interesting.  He  has  traced  this  memorable  struggle  with  a vivacity  and  power 
unequalled  as  yet  in  any  narrative  of  Parliamentary  proceedings.” — Blackwood’s  Mag. 

“ Mr.  Disraeli’s  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  departed  friend  is  as  graceful  and  as 
touching  as  it  is  accurate  and  impartial.  No  one  of  Lord  George  Bentinck’s  colleagues 
could  have  been  selected,  who,  from  his  high  literary  attainments,  his  personal  intimacy,  and 
party  associations,  would  have  done  such  complete  justice  to  the  memory  of  a friend  and 
Parliamentary  associate.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  here  presented  us  with  the  very  type  and  embodi- 
ment of  what  history  should  be.  His  sketch  of  the  condition  of  parties  is  seasoned  with 
some  of  those  piquant  personal  episodes  of  party  manoeuvres  and  private  intrigues,  in  the 
author’s  happiest  and  most  captivating  vein,  which  convert  the  dry  details  of  politics  into  a 
sparkling  and  agreeable  narrative.” — Morning  Herald. 


LORD  PALMERSTON’S  OPINIONS  AND  POLICY ; AS 

Minister,  Diplomatist,  and  Statesman,  during  more  than  Forty  Years 
of  Public  Life.  1 vol.  8vo  with  Portrait,  12s. 

“ This  work  ought  to  have  a place  in  every  political  library.  It  gives  a complete  view 
of  the  sentiments  and  opinions  by  which  the  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston  has  been  dictated  as 
a diplomatist  and  statesman.” — Chronicle. 

“ This  is  a remarkable  and  seasonable  publication  ; but  it  is  something  more  it  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  historical  treasures  of  our  country  during  more  than  forty  of  the 
most  memorable  years  of  our  annals.  We  earnestly  recommend  the  volume  to  general 
nerusal.” — Standard 
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MEMOIRS  OF  THE  COURT  AND  CABINETS  OF 

GEORGE  THE  THIRD,  Prom  Original  Family  Documents.  By 
the  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM  AND  CHANDOS,  K.G.,  &c.  The 
Third  and  Fourth  Volumes,  comprising  the  period  from  1800  to  1810, 
and  completing  this  important  work.  8vo.,  with  Portraits.  30s.  bound. 


From  the  Times. — “These  volumes  consist  in  the  main,  of  letters  written  by  the  two 
brothers,  Lord  Grenville,  and  Mr.  T.  Grenville,  to  their  elder  brother,  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham,  for  his  information  as  to  the  political  circumstances  of  the  time.  In  the  two 
former  volumes  a great  amount  of  curious  gossip,  and  of  valuable  information,  was 
contained  relative  to  the  formation  of  the  Coalition  Ministry,  the  King’s  illness  in  1788, 
and  the  early  period  of  the  war  with  revolutionary  France.  Volumes  3 and  4 take  up  the 
tale  where  volumes  1 and  2 had  left  it  ; and  herein  we  find  a connected  narrative  of  the 
many  stirring  historical  events  which  occurred  between  1800,  when  Lord  Grenville  and 
Talleyrand  were  in  correspondence  respecting  Bonaparte’s  proposals  for  peace,  until  the 
return  of  the  King’s  malady  in  1810  and  the  debates  in  Parliament  relative  to  the  regency. 
The  present  collection  is  more  valuable  than  the  last,  inasmuch  as  Lord  Grenville,  having 
attained  higher  dignity  and  experience,  is  a more  dispassionate  observer  of  passing  events. 
Whoever  would  desire  to  read  the  running  comments  of  so  eminent  and  well  informed  a 
man  as  Lord  Grenville  upon  a decade  so  interesting  as  that  of  1800 — 10,  would  do  well  to 
consult  these  volumes.  Lord  Grenville  was  certainly  among  the  most  far-sighted  men  of 
his  timej  and  to  him,  from  the  first,  belongs  the  credit  of  appreciating  truly  Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s  position  and  designs.  He  did  so  even  to  a higher  degree  than  Pitt ; and  it  is 
most  remarkable  how  far  his  predictions  have  been  verified  by  the  event,  even  when 
submitted  to  the  sharp  test  of  the  judgment  of  posterity.  The  principal  points  on  which 
light  is  thrown  by  the  present  correspondence  are,  the  negociations  before  and  after  the 
Treaty  of  Amiens  until  the  time  of  its  rupture — the  true  character  of  Addington’s  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  relations  between  ‘The  Doctor’  and  Pitt— the  formation  of  the  Pitt  and 
Sidmouth  Cabinet,  when  the  King’s  prejudices  against  Charles  Fox  were  found  to  be  insur- 
mountable— the  Grenville  and  Fox  short  Administration — the  Duke  of  Portland’s  Cabinet — 
the  expedition  to  Portugal,  with  its  climax  at  Cintra— the  Duke  of  York’s  scandal  with  Mrs. 
Clarke — Sir  John  Moore’s  retreat,  with  the  earlier  Spanish  campaigns  of  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley, and,  finally,  the  disastrous  Walcheren  affair.  There  is  much  curious  matter  inter- 
posed in  the  shape  of  precis  upon  the  situation  of  affairs  written  from  time  to  time  by  Lord 
Grenville  himself}  and  perhaps  still  more  curious  reports  made  to  the  Marquis  of  Bucking- 
ham by  a certain , whose  name  remains  a mystery,  but  who  seems  to  have  been 

tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  arcana  imperii  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  There 
is  much  in  these  volumes  which  well  deserves  perusal.  There  is  a portion  of  their  contents 
which  possesses  nearly  as  high  a claim  upon  our  instant  and  careful  consideration  as  the 
Minutes  of  the  Sebastopol  Committee.” 

From  the  Athensum. — “The  present  volumes  exhibit  the  same  features  as  the  former 
portion  of  the  series.  The  general  reader  is  entertained,  and  the  reader  for  historical 
purposes  is  enlightened.  Of  their  value  and  importance,  there  cannot  be  two  opinions. 
There  are  abundant  revelations  of  interest  to  arrest  attention  in  many  of  these  papers.  On 
the  characters  of  George  the  Fourth  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  there  are  some  very 
valuable  letters.  In  Court  scandals,  the  affairs  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  Mrs.  Clarke  are 
brought  under  notice}  and  in  what  we  may  designate  as  public  scandals,  the  ‘ horrors  of 
routine’  receive  abundant  illustrations  in  the  letters  about  the  Walcheren  Expedition, 
and  on  the  Peninsular  War.  Our  extracts  sufficiently  show  the  high  interest  belonging  to 
these  volumes.” 
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MEMOIRS  AND  CORRESPOND ANCE  OF  MAJOR 

GENERAL  SIR  W.  NOTT,  G.C.B.,  Commander  of  the  Army  of  Can- 

DAHAR  AND  ENVOY  AT  THE  COURT  OF  LUCKNOW.  EDITED  BY  J.  H. 

STOCQUELER,  Esq.,  at  the  request  of  the  Daughters  of  the  late  General, 
from  Private  Papers  and  Official  Documents  in  their  possession.  2 vols. 
8vo.,  with  Portrait.  28s.  bound. 

“ One  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  books  that  can  ever  claim  a permanent  place 
in  a British  library.” — Standard. 

“ These  highly  interesting  volumes  give  a valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  India 
and  an  admirable  portrait  of  a most  distinguished  officer.” — John  Bull. 

“ These  Memoirs  with  the  Correspondence  included  in  them  will  do  that  justice  to  the 
part  played  by  Sir  W.  Nott  in  the  Affghan  war,  which  it  is  undeniable  preceding  works  have 
failed  to  do.” — Athenaeum. 

“These  memoirs  of  General  Nott,  whom  the  editor  very  justly  describes  as  a ‘model 
officer,’  have  been  given  to  the  world  at  the  instigation  of  the  hero’s  surviving  daughters.  A 
more  graceful  tribute  of  dutiful  affection  to  the  memory  of  a departed  parent  it  would  be 
difficult  to  name.  It  is  at  once  a graphic  picture  of  the  soldier’s  career,  and  a noble  monu- 
ment of  his  fame.  The  work  issues  from  the  press  at  a very  fortunate  moment.  The  life  of 
an  officer  who  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Wellington,  making  the  Despatches  of  that 
illustrious  warrior  his  continual  study,  will  be  welcomed  by  many  an  aspirant  for  military 
renown  at  this  exciting  crisis.  The  volumes  form  a valuable  contribution  to  the  biographical 
stores  of  the  age.  To  the  young  soldier,  in  particular,  they  will  form  a most  valuable  guide, 
worthy  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  Despatches  of  the  great  Duke  ofWellington.” — Messenger. 

“ When  the  late  General  Nott  died,  the  ‘ Quarterly  Review’  expressed  a hope  that  some 
means  would  be  taken  for  giving  publicity  to  his  private  letters  and  official  correspondence, 
because  they  so  completely  illustrated  his  high  and  chivalrous  character,  while  a memoir  of 
his  life  would  hold  out  so  admirable  a lesson  to  British  statesmen,  and  so  good  an  example  to 
young  officers.  We  are  happy,  therefore,  to  find  that,  under  the  able  editorship  of  Mr. 
Stocqueler,  the  whole  of  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  general’s  correspondence  has  just 
been  published  in  two  handsome  volumes,  which  comprise  also  a most  interesting  memoir  of 
the  gallant  hero  of  Candahar,  giving  a complete  account  of  the  stirring  campaign  in  Afghan- 
istan, and  throwing  much  light  upon  many  important  points  hitherto  left  in  obscurity.  The 
work  will  be  eagerly  welcomed  by  all — more  particularly  by  military  readers  and  those  in- 
terested in  our  Indian  dominions.” — Globe. 

“ A biography  of  a first-rate  soldier,  and  a highly  honourable  man.  The  book  will  often  be 
appealed  to  as  a standard  authority.  A valuable  and  most  authentic  addition  is  here 
furnished  to  the  true  history  of  transactions  which  will  ever  hold  a prominent  place  i the 
annals  of  our  Indian  rule.” — Dublin  University  Mag. 

“ We  know  not  a book  after  the  Wellington  Despatches,  more  deserving  of  the  study  of 
a young  officer.  It  might  be  made  one  of  the  standard  manuals  of  military  education.” — 
Literary  Gazette. 

This  book  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  records  of  military  life  that  we  possess,  and 
a genuine  memorial  of  one  who  has  achieved  a right  to  be  reckoned  among  England’s  greatest 
men.” — Daily  News. 


NARRATIVE  OF  A RESIDENCE  AT  NEPAUL.  EY 

CAPTAIN  THOMAS  SMITH,  late  Assistant  Political-Resident  at 
Nepaul.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 

“No  man  could  be  better  qualified  to  describe  Nepaul  than  Captain  Smith;  and  his 
concise,  but  clear  and  graphic  account  of  its  history,  its  natural  productions,  its  laws  and 
customs,  and  the  character  of  its  warlike  inhabitants,  is  very  agreeable  and  instructive 
reading.  A separate  chapter,  not  the  least  entertaining  in  the  book,  is  devotpd  to  anecdotes 
of  the  Nepaulese  mission,  of  whom,  and  of  their  visit  to  Europe,  many  remarkable  stories 
Are  told.” — Post. 
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MY  EXILE.  BY  ALEXANDER  HERZEN.  2 Vols. 

post  8vo.  21s.  bound. 

“ From  these  admirable  memoirs  the  reader  may  derive  a clear  idea  of  Russian  political 
society.  Mr.  Herzen’s  narrative,  ably  and  unaffectedly  written,  und  undoubtedly  authentic,  is 
indeed  superior  in  Interest  to  nine-tenths  of  the  existing  works  on  Russia.” — Athenceum. 

“The  author  of  these  memoirs  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  his  nation. 
A politician  and  historian,  he  scarcely  reached  manhood  before  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
feared  and  persecuted  him  as  an  enemy.  He  was  twice  arrested,  twice  exiled.  In  a moment 
of  incautious  compliance  the  Emperor  granted  to  Herzen  a passport  out  of  Russia;  and  he 
migrated  to  London.  In  this  English  version  of  his  memoirs,  he  presents  a highly 
characteristic  view  of  Russian  official  society,  interspersed  with  sketches  of  rural  life, 
episodes  of  picturesque  adventures,  and  fragments  of  serious  speculation.  The  volumes,  as 
presenting  the  experiences  of  a patriotic  and  intellectual  Russian  in  conflict  with  his 
Government,  contain  all  the  sources  of  popularity;  they  sparkle  with  clear  thoughts  and 
keen  allusions;  they  are  severe,  they  are  ironical;  they  abound  in  illustrations  and  inci- 
dents, free  portraits  of  Imperial  dignities,  and  satire  upon  institutions.  We  gain  from  this 
narrative  of  persecution  and  exile  a better  idea  of  the  governing  system  in  Russia,  than  from 
any  previous  work.  It  is  rich  in  curious  and  authentic  detail.” — The  Leader. 

“ In  these  memoirs,  more  charming  and  varied  than  those  of  Silvio  Pellico,  Mr.  Herzen 
narrates  the  most  adventurous  episodes  of  his  life.  Thrown  into  contact  with  a succession  of 
strange  characters— soldiers,  police,  government  functionaries,  high  and  low— he  was  enabled 
to  obtain  a close  view  of  the  absolute  system.  He  saw  its  workings  in  the  secret  departments, 
detected  its  impostures,  was  witness  to  its  corruptions,  and  estimated  the  morality  possible 
under  such  a despotism . Strict  as  to  facts,  but  dramatic  as  a narrator,  Mr.  Herzen  realises  with 
more  effect  than  any  previous  writer,  the  social  and  official  life  of  Russia.  For  this  alone  his 
volumes  would  possess  a rare  and  durable  interest.  But  they  have  other  popular  claims  ; 

they  are  replete  with  anecdotes,  with  picturesque  scenes,  and  curious  sketches  of  life.” 

Sunday  Times. 


TURKEY:  ITS  HISTORY  AND  PROGRESS;  FROM 

THE  JOURNALS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  SIR  JAMES  PORTER. 
Fifteen  Years  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  continued  to  the  Present  Time, 
wtth  a Memoir  of  Sir  James  Porter,  by  his  Grandson,  SIR  GEORGE 
LARPENT,  Bart.  2 vols.  8vo.,  with  Illustrations.  30s.  bound. 

These  volumes  are  of  an  authentic  character  and  enduring  interest.” — Athenceum. 

“This  book  forms  a very  valuable  repertory  of  information  in  regard  to  the  past  and 
present  state  of  Turkey.  Altogether  the  information  is  completely  gievn,  and  for  all  pur- 
poses of  reference  during  the  continuance  of  the  struggle  in  the  East,  the  book  will  be 
valuable.” — Examiner. 

“This  highly  interesting  work  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  volume,  after  a memoir 
of  Sir  James  Porter,  proceeds  to  give  a general  description  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  of  its 
natural  and  industrial  productions,  and  its  commerce,  a sketch  of  its  history  from  the  in 
vasion  of  Europe  to  the  reign  of  Sultan  Mahmud  II.,  and  an  account  of  the  religion  and 
the  civil  institutions  of  the  Turks,  and  of  their  manners  and  customs,  chiefly  from  the 
data  supplied  by  the  papers  of  Sir  James  Porter.  In  the  second  volume  we  are  made  ac- 
quainted with  Turkey  as  it  is  ; the  religious  and  civil  government  of  Turkey,  its  Legislature 
the  state  of  education  in  the  Empire,  its  finances,  its  military  and  naval  strength  and  the* 
social  condition  of  the  Turks,  are  all  in  succession  brought  under  review.  The  work  givLs  a fuller 
and  more  life-like  picture  of  the  present  state  ot  the  Ottoman  Empire,  than  any  other  work  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.” — John  Bull. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  MARIE  DE  MEDICIS,  QUEEN  OF 

FRANCE,  Consort  of  Henry  IV.,  and  Regent  under  Louis  XIII. 
By  MISS  PARDOE,  Author  of  “Louis  XIV,  and  the  Court  of  France,  in 
the  17th  Century,”  &c.  Second  Edition.  3 large  vols.  8vo.  with  fine 
Portraits. 

“ A fascinating  book.  The  history  of  such  a woman  as  the  beautiful,  impulsive,  earnest, 
and  affectionate  Marie  de  Medicis  could  only  be  done  justice  to  by  a female  pen,  impelled  by 
all  the  sympathies  of  womanhood,  but  strengthened  by  an  erudition  by  which  it  is  not  in 
every  tcase  accompanied.  In  Bliss  Pafdoe  the  unfortunate  Queen  has  found  both  these 
requisites,  and  the  result  has  been  a biography  combining  the  attractiveness  of  romance  with 
the  reliableness  of  history,  and  which,  taking  a place  midway  between  the  ‘ frescoed  galleries  ’ 
of  Thierry,  and  the  ‘ philosophic  watch-tower  of  Guizot,’  has  all  the  pictorial  brilliancy  of 
the  one,  with  much  of  the  reflective  speculation  of  the  other.” — Daily  News. 

“ A work  of  high  literary  and  historical  merit.  Rarely  have  the  strange  vicissitudes  of 
romance  been  more  intimately  blended  with  the  facts  of  real  history  than  in  the  life  of  Marie 
de  Medicis ; nor  has  the  difficult  problem  of  combining  with  the  fidelity  of  biography  the 
graphic  power  of  dramatic  delineation  been  often  more  successfully  solved  than  by  the 
talented  author  of  the  volumes  before  us.  As  a personal  narrative,  Bliss  Pardoe’s  admirable 
biography  possesses  the  most  absorbing  and  constantly  sustained  interest j as  a historical 
record  of  the  events  of  which  it  treats,  its  merit  is  of  no  ordinary  description.” — 
John  Bull. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  BARONESS  D’OBERKIRCH, 

Illustrative  of  the  Secret  History  of  the  Courts  of  France, 
Russia,  and  Germany.  Written  by  HERSELF,  and  Edited  by  Her 
Grandson,  the  COUNT  DE  MONTBRISON.  3 vols.  post  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

The  Baroness  d’Oberkircli  being  the  intimate  friend  of  the  Empress  of  Russia, 
wife  of  Paul  I.,  and  the  confidential  companion  of  the  Duchess  of  Bourbon,  her 
facilities  for  obtaining  information  respecting  the  most  private  affairs  of  the 
principal  Courts  of  Europe,  render  her  Memoirs  unrivalled  as  a book  of  interest- 
ing anecdotes  of  the  royal,  noble  and  other  celebrated  individuals  who  flourished 
on  the  continent  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  Among  the  royal  per- 
sonages introduced  to  the  reader  in  this  work,  are  Louis  XVI.,  Marie  Antoinette, 
Philip  Egalite,  and  all  the  Princes  of  France  then  living— Peter  the  Great,  the 
Empress  Catherine,  the  Emperor  Paul,  and  his  sons  Constantine  and  Alexander, 
of  Russia— Frederick  the  Great  and  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia— the  Emperor 
Joseph  II.  of  Austria— Gustavus  III,  of  Sweden— Princess  Christina  of  Saxony 
— Sobieski,  and  Czartoriski  of  Poland — and  the  Princes  of  Brunswick  and 
Wurtemburg.  Among  the  most  remarkable  persons  are  the  Princes  and 
Princesses  de  Lamballe,  de  Ligne  and  Galitzin — the  Dukes  and  Duchesses  de 
Choiseul,  de  Mazarin,  de  Boufflers,  de  la  Vallifere,  de  Guiche,  de  Penthievre,  and 
de  Polignac— Cardinal  de  Rohan,  Marshals  Biron  and  d’Harcourt,  Count  de 
Staremberg,  Baroness  de  Krudener,  Madame  Geollrin,  Talleyrand,  Mirabeau,  and 
Necker— ■ with  Count  Cagliostrc,  Mesmer,  Vestris,  and  Madame  Mara;  and  the 
work  also  includes  such  literary  celebrities  as  Voltaire,  Condorcet,  de  la  Harpe, 
de  Beaumarchais,  Rousseau,  Lavater,  Bernouilli,  Raynal,  de  1 Epee,  Hubei, 
Gothe,  Wieland,  Malesherbes,  Marmontel,  de  Stael  and  de  Genlis ; with  some 
singular  disclosures  respecting  those  celebrated  Englishwomen,  Elizabeth  Chud- 
leigh,  Duchess  of  Kingston,  and  Lady  Craven,  Margravine  of  Anspacli. 

“A  keen  observer,  and  by  position  thrown  in  the  high  places  of  the  woild,  the 
Baroness  d’Oberkirch  was  the  very  woman  to  write  Blemoirs  that  would  inteiest  futuie 
generations.  We  commend  these  volumes  most  heartily  to  every  reader.  They  are  a 
perfect  magazine  of  pleasant  anecdotes  and  interesting  characteristic  things.  e ay 
down  these  charming  volumes  with  regret.  They  will  entertain  the  most  fastidious 
readers,  and  instruct  the  most  informed.” — Examiner. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  JEANNE  E’ALBEEI,  QUEEN  OF 

NAVARRE,  from  numerous  original  sources,  including  MS.  Documents  in 
the  Bibliotheque  Imperiale  and  the  Archives  Espagnoles  de  Simancas.  By 
MISS  FREER,  Author  of  “ The  Life  of  Marguerite  D’Angouleme.”  2 vols. 

with  Portrait,  21s.  hound. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

« Miss  Freer  has  done  wisely  to  follow  up  her  4 Life  of  Marguerite  D’Angoulfime  ’ with 
a life  of  Marguerite’s  celebrated  daughter  Jeanne,  Queen  of  Navarre.  The  latter  was,  in 
truth,  a remarkable  woman  in  an  age  distinguished  for  remarkable  women,  and  towers  above 
all  her  contemporaries,  Elizabeth  of  England  not  excepted.  Born  in  L>28,  Jeanne  became 
Queen  of  Navarre  on  the  death  of  her  father,  in  1555,  and  reigned  with  great  distinction 
and  honour  till  her  death,  in  1572.  Jeanne’s  position  and  character  are  well  portrayed  by 
Miss  Freer.  The  qualities  for  which  she  was  remarkable  are  noted  without  exaggeration— 
her  fearless  truthfulness,  her  rectitude,  her  passionate  love  of  justice,  her  sagacity  and 
solidity  of  understanding.  Throughout  the  work,  Jeanne,  of  course,  occupies  the  centre; 
hut  various  celebrated  characters  grouped  around  her  are  more  or  less  fully  sketched.  Among 
these  are  Elizabeth  of  England,  Mary  of  Guise,  Catherine  de  Medici,  Francis  I.,  Charles  IX.  , 
Conde,  the  Duke  of  Guise.,  and  Jeanne’s  own  son,  the  Prince  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henri 
Quatre.  The  great  political  and  religious  questions  that  agitated  France  are  not  overlooked, 
but  they  do  not  encroach  upon  the  space  which  in  works  like  the  present  is  better  occupied 
with  details,  which  serve  to  illustrate  the  manners,  character,  and  life  of  the  principal  persons 
in  the  narrative.  In  combining  general  historical  views  with  such  details,  Miss  Fieer  has 
been  in  the  present  volumes  singularly  successful” — Morning  Herald. 

“ The  life  of  the  mother  of  Henry  the  IV.,  the  excellent  Queen  of  Navarre,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  episodes  of  the  history  of  the  struggles  between  Romanism  and  the  Refor- 
mation in  France.  The  difficulties  with  which  she  had  to  contend  throughout  her  eventful 
career,  and  the  virtues  she  displayed  under  her  many  trials,  would  seciue  loi  hei  a uistin- 
guished  place  in  history,  independently  of  the  celebrity  which  she  deserves  from  her  ha\ing 
been  the  mother  of  the  best,  and  one  of  the  greatest  Kings  of  France.  The  task  of  biinging 
forward  her  claims  to  the  admiration  of  posterity  could  not  have  fallen  into  better  hands 
than  those  of  Miss  Freer,  the  able  biographer  of  her  mother,  Marguerite  D’AngoulSme.”— 
John  Bull. 

“ We  consider  Jeanne  D’Albret  one  of  the  greatest  women  that  ever  lived.  She  was  the 
greatest  Queen  of  her  time,  not  excepting  our  Queen  Elizabeth,  her  ally  and  contempoiary ; 
unsurpassed  as  a politician,  astateswoman,  and  military  chief;  fertile  in  lesources,  far-seeing, 
determined,  trusting  to  the  justice  of  her  cause  in  God,  whom  she  worshipped  according  to 
the  Bible,  a good  wife,  a tender  and  wise  mother,  aud  faithful  friend.  Her  life  and  all  the 
exciting  circumstances  connected  with  it  have  been  most  ably  recorded  by  Miss  Freer;  and  in 
doing  so  she  has  displayed  researches  into  authorities,  edited  and  inedited,  equal  to  that  of 
Gibbon;  has  made  judicious  ancl  impartial  use  of  them,  and  has  given  us  in  the  biography 
of  a woman  whose  greatness  was  not  tarnished  by  a fault,  a history  of  a very  eventful  period 
of  the  Reformation  in  France— Observer. 

“We  have  read  this  book  with  great  pleasure,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
it  to  general  perusal.  It  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  industry  and  ability  of  Miss  Freer. 
Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  her  story  of  the  troubled  life  of  Jeanne  D’Albret,  and 
the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive.  We  are  sure  that  it  will  meet  with  as 
favourable  a reception  as  that  which  was  accorded  to  the  Life  of  Marguerite  D’AngouKme.”— 
Morning  Post. 
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THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB;  OR.  MEMORIALS  OF 

KENSINGTON ; Regal,  Critical,  and  Anecdotical.  By  LEIGH 
HUNT.  Second  Edition.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  21s.  elegantly  bound. 

“A  delightful  book,  of  which  the  charm  begins  at  the  the  first  line  on  the  first  page, for 
full  of  quaint  and  pleasant  memories  is  the  phrase  that  is  its  titie — ‘ The  Old  Court  Suburb.’ 
Very  full,  too,  both  of  quaint  and  pleasant  memories  is  the  line  that  designates  the  author. 
It  is  the  name  of  the  most  cheerful  of  chroniclers,  the  best  of  remembrancers  of  good  things, 
the  most  polished  and  entertaining  of  educated  gossips.  ‘The  Old  Court  Suburb  ’ is  a work 
that  will  be  welcome  to  all  readers,  and  most  welcome  to  those  who  have  a love  for  the  best 
kinds  of  reading.” — Examiner. 

“Under  the  quaint  title  of  ‘The  Old  Court  Suburb,’  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  gossips  pleasantly, 
spiritedly,  and  at  large,  over  all  that  is  of  interest  in  Kensington  and  its  neighbourhood.  The 
subject  is  happily  chosen,  for  Kensington  comprises  in  it  more  of  antiquarian  and  literary 
interest  than  any  other  spot  in  London.  It  is  precisely  the  kind  of  book  to  be  pored  over  by 
the  sea-side  or  fire-side,  where  the  reader  can  transport  himself,  assisted  by  the  poetic  fancy 
of  Mr.  Hunt,  to  the  company  of  the  wits  and  beauties  of  past  generations.  We  very  warmly 
recommend  these  pleasant  volumes  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.” — Chronicle. 

“A  more  agreeable  and  entertaining  book  has  not  been  published  since  Boswell  produced 
his  reminiscences  of  Johnson.” — Observer. 


MEMOIRS  OF  JOHN  ABERNETHY,  F.R.S.  WITH  A 

View  of  his  Writings,  Lectures,  and  Character.  By  GEORGE 
MACILWAIN,  F.R.C.S.,  author  of  “ Medicine  and  Surgery  One  Inductive 
Science,”  &c.  Second  Edition.  2 vols.,  post  8vo.,  with  Portraits,  21s. 

“These  memoirs  convey  a graphic,  and,  we  believe,  faithful  picture  of  the  celebrated 
John  Abernethy.  The  volumes  are  written  in  a popular  style,  and  will  afford  to  the  general 
reader  much  instruction  and  entertainment.” — Herald. 


THE  LITERATURE  AND  ROMANCE  OF  NORTHERN 

EUROPE  ; constituting  a complete  History  of  the  Literature  of  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Iceland,  with  copious  Specimens  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Histories,  Romances,  and  Popular  Legends  and  Tales,  old  Chivalrous 
Ballads,  Tragic  and  Comic  Dramas,  National  Songs,  Novels  and  Scenes  from 
the  Life  of  the  Present  Day.  By  WILLIAM  and  MARY  HOWITT.  2 vols. 
post  8vo.  21s. 

“ A most  charming  and  valuable  work,  by  means  of  which  the  great  majority  of  the  reading 
public  will  be,  for  the  first  time,  made  acquainted  with  the  rich  stores  of  intellectual  wealth 
long  garnered  in  the  literature  and  beautiful  romance  of  Northern  Europe.  The  songs  and 
ballads  are  translated  with  exquisite  poetic  beauty.” — Sun. 


RULE  AND  MISRULE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  IN 

AMERICA.  By  the  Author  of  “ SAM  SLICK.”  2 vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 

“ We  conceive  this  work  to  be  by  far  the  most  valuable  and  important  Judge  Haliburton 
has  ever  written.  While  teeming  with  interest,  moral  and  historical,  to  the  general  reader, 
it  equally  constitutes  a philosophical  study  for  the  politician  and  statesman.  It  will  be  found 
to  let  in  a flood  of  light  upon  the  actual  origin,  formation,  and  progress  of  the  republic  of 
the  United  States.” — Naval  and  Military  Gazette. 
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THE  JOURNALS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 

GENERAL  SIR  HARRY  CALVERT,  Bart.,  G.C.B.  and  G.C.H.,  Ad- 
jutant-General OF  THE  FORCES  UNDER  H.R.II.  THE  DUKE  OF  YORK, 
comprising  the  Campaigns  in  Flanders  and  Holland  in  1793-94;  with  an 
Appendix  containing  His  Plans  for  the  Defence  of  the  Country  in  case  of 
Invasion.  Edited  by  His  Son,  SIR  HARRY  VERNEY,  Bart.  1 vol.  royal 
8vo.,  with  large  maps,  14s. 

“ Both  the  journals  and  letters  of  Capt.  Calvert  are  full  of  interest.  The  letters,  in 
particular,  are  entitled  to  much  praise.  Not  too  long,  easy,  graceful,  not  without  wit,  and 
everywhere  marked  by  good  sense  and  good  taste — the  series  addressed  by  Capt.  Calvert  to 
his  sister  are  literary  compositions  of  no  common  order.  With  the  best  means  of  observing 
the  progress  of  the  war,  and  with  his  faculties  of  judgment  exercised  and  strengthened  by 
experience — a quick  eye,  a placid  temper,  and  a natural  aptitude  for  language  rendered 
Capt.  Calvert  in  many  respects  a model  of  a military  critic.  Sir  Harry  Verney  has  per- 
formed his  duties  of  editor  very  well.  The  book  is  creditable  to  all  parties  concerned  in  its 
production.” — Athenaeum. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MY  MILITARY  LIFE.  BY 

COLONEL  LANDMANN,  Late  of  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers, 
Author  of  “ Adventures  and  Recollections.”  2 vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 

“ Much  as  has  been  written  of  late  years  about  war  and  Wellington,  we  know  of  nothing 
that  contains  so  striking  a picture  of  the  march  and  the  battle  as  seen  by  an  individual,  or  so 
close  and  homely  a sketch  of  the  Great  Captain  in  the  outset  of  the  European  career  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley.” — Spectator . 

“ The  deserved  popularity  with  which  the  previous  volumes  of  Colonel  Landmann’s 
adventures  were  received  will  be  increased  by  the  present  portion  of  these  interesting  and 
amusing  records  of  a long  life  passed  in  active  and  arduous  service.  The  Colonel’s 
shrewdness  of  observation  renders  his  sketches  of  character  highly  amusing.”— Britannia. 


COLONEL  LANDMANN’S  ADVENTURES  AND  RE- 

COLLECTIONS.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 

“ Among  the  anecdotes  in  this  work  will  be  found  notices  of  King  George  III.,  the  Dukes 
of  Kent,  Cumberland,  Cambridge,  Clarence,  and  Richmond,  the  Princess  Augusta,  General 
Garth,  Sir  Harry  Mildmay,  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  Lord  Heath- 
field,  Captain  Grose,  &c.  The  volumes  abound  in  interesting  matter.  The  anecdotes  are 
one  and  all  amusing.” — Observer. 

“These  ‘Adventures  and  Recollections’  are  those  of  a gentleman  whose  birth  and 
profession  gave  him  facilities  of  access  to  distinguished  society.  Colonel  Landmann  writes 
so  agreeably  that  we  have  little  doubt  that  his  volumes  will  be  acceptable.” — Athenaeum. 

ADVENTURES  OF  THE  CONNAUGHT  RANGERS. 

Second  Series.  By  WILLIAM  GRATTAN,  Esa.,  late  Lieutenant 

Connaught  Rangers.  2 vols.  21s. 

“ In  this  second  series  of  the  adventures  of  this  famous  regiment,  the  author  extends 
his  narrative  from  the  first  formation  of  the  gallant  88th  up  to  the  occupation  of  Paris.  All 
the  battles,  sieges,  and  skirmishes,  in  which  the  regiment  took  part,  are  described*  The 
volumes  are  interwoven  with  original  anecdotes  that  give  a freshness  and  spirit  to  the  whole 
The  stories,  and  the  sketches  of  society  and  manners,  with  the  anecdotes  of  the  celebrities  of 
the  time,  are  told  in  an  agreeable  and  unaffected  manner.  The  work  bears  all  the  character- 
istics of  a soldier’s  straightforward  and  entertaining  narrative.” — Sunday  Tunes. 
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PAINTING  AND  CELEBRATED  PAINTERS,  AN- 

CIENT  and  MODERN  ; including  Historical  and  Critical  Notices  of  the 
Schools  of  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands.  Edited  by 
LADY  JERVIS.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 

“ This  book  is  designed  to  give  to  the  general  public  a popular  knowledge  of  the  History 
of  Painting  and  the  characters  of  Painters,  with  especial  reference  to  the  most  prominent 
among  those  of  their  works  which  are  to  be  seen  in  English  galleries.  It  is  pleasantly  written 
with  the  intention  of  serving  a useful  purpose.  It  succeeds  in  its  design,  and  will  be  of  real 
use  to  the  multitude  of  picture  seers.  As  a piece  of  agreeable  reading  also,  it  is  unex- 
ceptionable.”— Examiner . 

“ This  useful  and  well-arranged  compendium  will  be  found  of  value  to  the  amateur,  and 
pleasing  as  well  as  instructive  to  the  general  reader  ; and,  to  give  it  still  further  praise,  the 
collector  will  find  abundance  of  most  useful  information,  and  many  an  artist  will  lise  from 
the  perusal  of  the  work  with  a much  clearer  idea  of  his  art  than  he  had  before.  We  sum  up 
its  merits  by  recommending  it  as  an  acceptable  handbook  to  the  principal  galleries,  and  a 
trustworthy  guide  to  a knowledge  of  the  celebrated  paintings  in  England,  and  that  this 
information  is  valuable  and  much  required  by  many  thousands  is  a well-proven  fact.”— 
Sunday  Times. 


CLASSIC  AND  HISTORIC  PORTRAITS.  BY  JAMES 

BRUCE.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 

This  work  comprises  Biographies  of  the  following  Classic  and  Historic  Per- 
sonages Sappho,  Alsop,  Pythagoras,  Aspasia,  Milto,  Agesilaus,  Socrates,  Plato, 
Alcibiades,  Helen  of  Troy,  Alexander  the  Great,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  Scipio 
Africanus,  Sylla,  Cleopatra,  Julius  Crnsar,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Germanicus, 
Caligula,  Lollia  Paulina,  Csesonia,  Boadicea,  Agrippina,  Popptea,  Otlio,  Commodus, 
Caracalla,  Heliogabalus,  Zenobia,  Julian  the  Apostate,  Eudocia,  Theodora, 
Charlemagne,  Abelard  and  Heloise,  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  Dante,  Robert  Bruce, 
Ignez  de  Castro,  Agnes  Sorrel,  Jane  Shore,  Lucrezia  Borgia,  Anne  Bullen,  Diana 
of  Poitiers,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
Cervantes,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  John  Sobieski,  Anne  of  Austria,  Ninon  de  l’Enclos, 
Mile,  de  Montpensier,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  Madame  de  Maintenon,  Catherine 
of  Russia,  and  Madame  de  Stael. 

“ A book  which  has  many  merits,  most  of  all,  that  of  a fresh  and  unhacknied  subject. 
The  volumes  are  the  result  of  a good  deal  of  reading,  and  have  besides  an  original  spirit  and 
flavour  about  them,  which  have  pleased  us  much.  Mr.  Bruce  is  often  eloquent,  often 
humorous,  and  has  a proper  appreciation  of  the  wit  and  sarcasm  belonging  in  abundance  to 
his  theme.  The  variety  and  amount  of  information  scattered  through  his  volumes  entitle 
them  to  be  generally  read,  and  to  be  received  on  all  hands  with  merited  favour.”— Examiner. 

“ We  find  in  these  piquant  volumes  the  liberal  outpourings  of  a ripe  scholarship,  the 
results  of  wide  and  various  reading,  given  in  a style  and  manner  at  once  pleasant  and  pictu- 
resque.”— Athenaeum. 


SCOTTISH  HEROES  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  WALLACE 

AND  BRUCE.  By  the  Rev.  A.  LOW,  A.M.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 
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MILITARY  LIFE  IN  ALGERIA.  BY  THE  COUNT  P. 

DE  CASTELLANE.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 

“ We  commend  this  book  as  really  worth  perusal.  The  volumes  make  us  familiarly 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  Algerian  experience.  St.  Arnaud,  Canrobert,  Changarnier, 
Cavaignac,  Lamorici^re,  are  brought  prominently  before  the  reader.”  Examiner. 

“These  volumes  will  be  read  with  extraordinary  interest.  The  vivid  manner  in  which 
the  author  narrates  his  adventures,  and  the  number  of  personal  anecdotes  that  he  tells, 
engage^the  reader’s  attention  in  an  extraordinary  manner.” — Sunday  Times. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  AN  ENGLISH  SOLDIER  IN 

THE  UNITED  STATES’ ARMY.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 

“ The  novelty  characterising  these  interesting  volumes  is  likely  to  secuie  them  many 
readers.  In  the  first  place,  an  account  of  the  internal  organization,  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  United  States’  Federal  Army,  is  in  itself  a novelty,  and  a still  greater  novelty  is  to 
have  this  account-  rendered  by  a man  who  had  served  in  the  English  before  joining  the 
American  army,  and  who  can  give  his  report  after  having  every  opportunity  of  comparison. 
The  author  went  through  the  Mexican  campaign  with  General  Scott,  and  his  volumes 
contain  much  descriptive  matter  concerning  battles,  sieges,  and  marches  on  Mexican 
territory,  besides  their  sketches  of  the  normal  chronic  condition  of  the  United  States’  soldier 
in  time  of  peace.” — Daily  News. 

CANADA  AS  IT  WAS,  IS,  AND  MAY  BE.  BY  THE 

late  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  SIR  R.  BONNYCASTLE.  With  an  Account 
of  Recent  Transactions,  by  SLR  J.  E.  ALEXANDER,  K.L.S.,  &c.  2 vols., 

post  8vo.  with  maps,  See.,  21s. 

“ These  volumes  offer  to  the  British  public  a clear  and  trustworthy  statement  of  the 
affairs  of  Canada,  and  the  effects  of  the  immense  public  works  in  progress  and  completed; 
with  sketches  of  locality  and  scenery,  amusing  anecdotes  of  personal  observation,  and  gene- 
rally every  information  which  may  be  of  use  to  the  traveller  or  settler,  and  the  military  and 
political  reader.— Messenger. 

ATLANTIC  AND  TRANSATLANTIC  SKETCHES.  BY 

CAPTAIN  MACKINNON,  R.N.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 

“Captain  Mackinnon’s  sketches  of  America  are  of  a striking  character  and  permanent 
value.  His  volumes  convey  a just  impression  of  the  United  States,  a fair  and  candid  view  of 
their  society  and  institutions,  so  well  written  and  so  entertaining  that  the  effect  of  their 
perusal  on  the  public  here  must  be  considerable.  They  are  light,  animated,  and  lively,  full 
of  racy  sketches,  pictures  of  life,  anecdotes  of  society,  visits  to  remarkable  men  and  famous 
places,  sporting  episodes,  &c.,  very  original  and  interesting.” — Sunday  Times. 

SPAIN  AS  IT  IS.  BY  G.  A.  HOSKINS,  ESQ. 

2 vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 

“ To  the  tourist  this  work  will  prove  invaluable.  It  is  the  most  complete  and  interesting 
portraiture  of  Spain  that  has  ever  come  under  our  notice.” — John  Bull. 

HISTORY  OF  CORFU;  AND  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 

OF  THE  IONIAN  ISLANDS.  By  LIEUT.  H.  J.  W.  JERVIS,  Royal 
Artillery.  1 vol.  post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

“ Written  with  great  care  and  research,  and  including  probably  all  the  particulars  sf 
any  moment  in  the  history  of  Corfu.” — Athenaeum . 
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THE  MOSLEM  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN;  OR,  ADVEN- 

TURES  IN  THE  EAST.  By  SADYK  PASHA.  Revised  with  original 
Notes,  by  COLONEL  LACH  SZYRMA,  Editor  of  “ Revelations  of 
Siberia.”  3 vols.  post  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

“ Sadyk  Pasha,  the  author  of  this  work,  is  a Pole  of  noble  birth.  He  is  now  commander 
of  the  Turkish  Cossacks,  a corps  organised  by  himself.  The  volumes  on  the  Moslem  and 
the  Christian,  partly  fact  and  partly  fiction,  written  by  him,  and  translated  by  Colonel 
Szyrma,  display  very  well  the  literary  spirit  of  the  soldier.  They  are  full  of  the  adventures 
and  emotions  that  belong  to  love  and  war;  they  treat  of  the  present  time,  they  introduce 
many  existing  people,  and  have  the  Danubian  principalities  for  scene  of  action.  Here  are 
sources  of  popularity  which  the  book  fairly  claims.  As  a translation,  it  is  excellent. — 
Examiner. 


HOME  LIFE  IN  RUSSIA.  REVISED  BY  COL.  LACH 

SZYRMA,  Editor  of  “ Revelations  of  Siberia.”  2 vols.  postSvo.  21s. 

“This  work  gives  a very  interesting  and  graphic  account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Russian  people.  The  most  interesting  and  amusing  parts  of  the  work  will  be  found  to  be 
those  interior  scenes  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  and  middle  classes  of  Russia  upon  which 
we  have  but  scanty  information,  although  they  are  some  of  the  most  striking  and  truthful 
indications  of  the  progress  and  civilization  of  a country.  As  such  we  recommend  them  to  the 
study  of  our  readers.” — Observer. 

“A  curious,  extraordinary,  and  very  entertaining  memoir  is  contained  in  these  volumes, 
and  at  the  present  crisis  cannot  but  command  an  eager  perusal.  The  special  recommenda- 
tion of  the  work  to  us  is  the  novel  view  and  clear  insight  it  affords  Englishmen  of  the  real 
character  of  the  Russians.  Their  sayings  and  doings,  and  the  machinery  of  their  society,  are 
all  laid  unsparingly  bare.” — Sunday  Times. 

“ So  little  is  known  in  this  country  of  the  internal  condition  of  Russia,  or  the  state  of 
society  in  that  enormous  empire,  that  the  contents  of  these  volumes  will  naturally  be  perused 
with  great  curiosity.  The  volumes  abound  in  lively  dialogue,  and  are  enlivened  by  satirical 
and  humorous  touches,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  individuals  composing  what  is 
called  the  middle  rank  in  Russia  are  graphically  described.” — Morning  Herald. 


REVELATIONS  OF  SIBERIA.  BY  A BANISHED 

LADY.  Edited  by  COLONEL  LACH  SZYRMA.  Third  and  cheaper 
Edition.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  16s. 

“ A thoroughly  good  book.  It  cannot  be  read  by  too  many  people.”— Dickenses  House- 
hold Words. 

“ The  authoress  of  these  volumes  was  a lady  of  quality,  who,  having  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  Russian  Government  for  a political  offence,  was  exiled  to  Siberia.  The 
place  of  her  exile  was  Berezov,  the  most  northern  part  of  this  northern  penal  settlement ; and 
in  it  she  spent  about  two  years,  not  unprofitably,  as  the  reader  will  find  by  her  interesting 
work,  containing  a lively  and  graphic  picture  of  the  country,  the  people,  their  manners  and 
customs,  &c.  The  book  gives  a most  important  and  valuable  insight  into  the  economy  f 
what  has  been  hitherto  the  terra  incognita  of  Russian  despotism.” — Daily  News. 

“ Since  the  publication  of  the  famous  romance  the  * Exiles  of  Siberia,’  we  have  had 
no  account  of  these  desolate  lands  more  attractive  than  the  present  work.” — Globe. 
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SPORTING  ADVENTURES  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD ; 

OR,  DAYS  AND  NIGHTS  OF  MOOSE  HUNTING  IN  THE  PINE 
FORESTS  OF  ACADIA.  By  CAMPBELL  HARDY,  Royal  Artillery. 
2 vols.  post  8 vo.  with  illustrations,  21s. 


“ Full  of  spirit-stirring  adventure  and  useful  information.” — Daily  News. 

“ This  book  is  replete  with  interest.  The  adventures,  which  are  striking  and  romantic, 
are  most  graphically  described.” — Bell's  Life. 

“To  sportsmen,  naturalists,  and  lovers  of  nature  in  her  more  romantic  moods,  these 
volumes  will  prove  unusually  attractive,  positively  fascinating,  indeed — so  varied,  novel,  and 
exciting  are  the  adventures  and  scenes  they  describe.” — Sun. 

“A  spirited  record  of  sporting  adventures,  very  entertaining  and  well  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  all  sportsmen  who  desire  some  fresher  field  than  Europe  can  afford  them.  The 
forests  of  Nova  Scotia  abound  in  moose,  cariboo,  bears,  wolves,  partridge,  snipe  and  wild 
duck,  while  the  rivers  are  teeming  with  salmon  and  other  fish*  so  that  Lieutenant  Hardy’s 
sport  was  of  the  best  kind,  and  in  the  details  which  he  has  given  us  there  is  much  to 
interest  and  amuse.  He  is  a thorough  sportsman,  patient,  skilful,  and  active,  and  relates 
his  adventures  with  the  gusto  of  a man  who  enjoys  the  life.” — The  Press. 

A SKETCHER’S  TOUR  ROUND  THE  WORLD.  BY 

ROBERT  ELWES,  Esq.  Second  Edition,  1 vol.  royal  8vo.,  with  21 
Coloured  Illustrations  from  Original  Designs  by  the  Author.  21s.  elegantly 
bound,  gilt  edges. 

NARRATIVE  OF  A JOURNEY  ROUND  THE  WORLD, 

Comprising  A Winter  Passage  across  the  Andes  to  Chili,  with  a 
Visit  to  the  Gold  Regions  of  California  and  Australia,  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  Java,  &c.  By  F.  GERSTAECKER.  3 vols.  post  8vo. 
31s.  6d. 

“ Starting  from  Bremen  for  California,  the  author  of  this  Narrative  proceeded  to  Rio, 
and  thence  to  Buenos  Ayres;  where  he  exchanged  the  wild  seas  for  the  yet  wilder  Pampas, 
and  made  his  way  on  horseback  to  Valparaiso  across  the  Cordilleras — a winter  passage  full  of 
difficulty  and  danger.  From  Valparaiso  he  sailed  to  California,  and  visited  San  Francisco 
Sacramento,  and  the  mining  districts  generally.  Thence  he  steered  his  course  to  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  resting  at  Honolulu,  Tahiti,  and  other  gems  of  the  sea  in  that  quarter,  and  from 
thence  to  Sydney,  marching  through  the  Murray  Valley,  and  inspecting  the  Adelaide  district. 
From  Australia  he  dashed  onward  to  Java,  riding  through  the  interior,  and  taking  a general 
survey  of  Batavia,  with  a glance  at  Japan  and  the  Japanese.  An  active,  intelligent,  observant 
man,  the  notes  he  made  of  his  adventures  are  full  of  variety  and  interest.  His  descriptions  of 
places  and  persons  are  lively,  and  his  remarks  on  natural  productions  and  the  phenomena  of 
earth,  sea,  and  sky  are  always  sensible,  and  made  with  a view  to  practical  results.  Those 
portions  of  the  Narrative  which  refer  to  California  and  Australia  are  replete  with  vivid 
sketches  ; and  indeed  the  whole  work  abounds  with  living  and  picturesque  descriptions  of 
men,  manners,  and  localities.” — Globe. 
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THE  WABASH;  OB,  ADVENTURES  OF  AN  ENG- 
LISH GENTLEMAN’S  FAMILY  IN  THE  INTERIOR  OF  AMERICA. 
By  J.  R.  BESTE,  Esa.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  2 Is. 

“ Mr.  Beste’s  book  is  interesting.  In  literary  merit  it  is  above  the  majority  of  books  of 
travel.  It  deserves  consultation  from  all  who  may  wish  to  receive  a candid,  sensible,  and 
fair  account  of  the  author’s  experience.” — Athenceum. 

“ Mr.  Beste  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  interesting  of  American  travellers.  In 
his  sensible  and  entertaining  narrative,  which  we  hope  will  become  as  popular  as  it  deserves 
to  be,  we  find  a picture  of  the  country  and  the  people  more  familiar  and  more  graphic  than 
any  which  we  have  met  with  elsewhere.” — Post. 

AUSTRALIA  AS  IT  IS : ITS  SETTLEMENTS,  FARMS, 

AND  GOLD  FIELDS.  By  F.  LANCELOT,  Esa.,  Mineralogical  Sur- 
veyor in  the  Australian  Colonies.  Second  Edition,  revised.  2 vols. 
post  8 vo.  21s. 

“ This  is  an  unadorned  account  of  the  actual  condition  in  which  these  colonies  are  found, 
by  a professional  surveyor  and  mineralogist,  who  goes  over  the  ground  with  a careful  glance 
and  a remarkable  aptitude  for  seizing  on  the  practical  portions  of  the  subject.  On  the 
climate,  the  vegetation,  and  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country,  he  is  copious  in  the 
extreme,  and  to  the  intending  emigrant  an  invaluable  instructor.  As  may  be  expected  from 
a scientific  hand,  the  subject  of  gold  digging  undergoes  a thorough  manipulation.  Mr. 
Lancelot  dwells  with  minuteness  on  the  several  indications,  stratifications,  varieties  of  soil, 
and  methods  of  working,  experience  has  pointed  out,  and  offers  a perfect  manual  of  the  new 
craft  to  the  adventurous  settler.  Nor  has  he  neglected  to  provide  him  with  information  as  to 
the  sea  voyage,  and  all  its  accessories,  the  commodities  most  in  request  at  the  antipodes,  and 
a general  view  of  social  wants,  family  management,  &c.,  such  as  a shrewd  and  observant 
counsellor,  aided  by  old  resident  authorities,  can  afford.  As  a guide  to  the  auriferous  regions, 
as  well  as  the  pastoral  solitudes  of  Australia,  the  work  is  unsurpassed.  Globe. 

A LADY’S  VISIT  TO  THE  GOLD  DIGGINGS  OF 

AUSTRALIA.  By  MRS.  CLACY.  1 vol.  10s.  6d. 

“ The  most  pithy  and  entertaining  of  all  the  books  that  have  been  written  on  the  goid 
diggings.” — Literary  Gazette. 

“ Mrs.  Clacy’s  book  will  be  read  with  considerable  interest,  and  not  without  profit. 
Her  statements  and  advice  will  be  most  useful  among  her  own  sex.”— Athenceum. 

“ Mrs.  Clacy  tells  her  story  well.  Her  book  is  the  most  graphic  account  of  the  diggings 
and  the  gold  country  in  general  that  is  to  be  had.”  Daily  News. 

LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS  OF  AUSTRALIAN  LIFE. 

By  MRS.  CLACY.  Author  of  “ A Lady’s  Visit  to  the  Goid  Diggings.” 
2 vols.  post  8 vo.  21s. 

“ In  these  volumes  Mrs.  Clacy  has  presented  life  in  Australia  in  all  its  varied  aspects. 
An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  country,  and  with  the  circumstances  in  which  settlers  and 
emigrants  find  themselves,  has  enabled  the  writer  to  impart  to  her  narrative  a character  of 
truthfulness  and  life-like  animation,  which  renders  them  no  less  instructive  than  charming. 
The  book  is  throughout  exceedingly  attractive.”  John  Bull. 

“While  affording  amusement  to  the  general  reader,  these  Lights  and  Shadows 
Australian  Life,’  are  full  of  useful  hints  to  intending  emigrants,  and  will  convey  to  friends  at 
home  acceptable  information  as  to  the  country  where  so  many  now  have  friends  or  relatives. 

— Literary  Gazette. 
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MY  TRAVELS ; OR,  AN  UNSENTIMENTAL  JOUR- 

NEY  THROUGH  FRANCE,  SWITZERLAND,  AND  ITALY.  By 
CAPTAIN  CIIAMIER.  3 vols.  post  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

“ This  work  will  be  sure  to  obtain  general  perusal — as  an  intelligent,  an  interesting,  and 
above  all,  an  honest  production,  by  a deservedly  popuiar  writer.” — Observer. 

TRAVELS  IN  EUROPEAN  TURKEY:  THROUGH 

Bosnia,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  Macedonia,  Roumelia,  Albania,  and 
Epirus  ; with  a Visit  to  Greece  and  the  Ionian  Isles,  and  a Home- 
ward Tour  through  Hungary  and  the  Sclavonian  Provinces  of 
Austria  on  the  Lower  Danube.  By  EDMUND  SPENCER,  Esa. 
Author  of  “Travels  in  Circassia,”  etc.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition,  in 
2 vols.  8vo.,  with  Illustrations,  and  a valuable  Map  of  European  Turkey 
from  the  most  recent  Charts  in  the  possession  of  the  Austrian  and  Turkish 
Governments,  revised  by  the  Author,  18s. 

“These  important  volumes  describe  some  of  those  countries  to  which  public  attention 
is  now  more  particularly  directed : Turkey,  Greece,  Hungary,  and  Austria.  The  author  has 
given  us  a most  interesting  picture  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  its  weaknesses,  and  the  embar- 
rassments from  which  it  is  now  suffering,  its  financial  difficulties,  the  discontent  of  its 
Christian,  and  the  turbulence  of  a great  portion  of  its  Mohammedan  subjects.  We  cordially 
recommend  Mr.  Spencer’s  valuable  and  interesting  volumes  to  the  attention  of  the  reader.” — 
U.  S.  Magazine. 

A TOUR  OF  INQUIRY  THROUGH  FRANCE  AND 

ITALY,  Illustrating  their  Present  Social,  Political,  and  Religious 
Condition.  By  EDMUND  SPENCER,  Esa.,  Author  of  “ Travels  in 
European  Turkey,”  “ Circassia,”  &c.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 

“ Mr.  Spencer  has  travelled  through  France  and  Italy,  with  the  eyes  and  feelings  of  a 
Protestant  philosopher.  His  volumes  contain  much  valuable  matter,  many  judicious  remarks, 
and  a great  deal  of  useful  information.” — Morning  Chronicle. 

ARCTIC  MISCELLANIES,  A SOUVENIR  OF  THE 

LATE  POLAR  SEARCH.  By  the  OFFICERS  and  SEAMEN  of  the 
EXPEDITION.  Dedicated  by  permission  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty.  Second  Edition.  1 vol.,  with  numerous  Illustrations. 
lOs.  6d. 

“ This  volume  is  not  the  least  interesting  or  instructive  among  the  records  of  the  late 
expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  commanded  by  Captain  Austin.  The  most 
valuable  portions  of  the  book  are  those  which  relate  to  the  scientific  and  practical  observations 
made  in  the  course  of  the  expedition,  and  the  descriptions  of  scenery  and  incidents  of  arctic 
travel.  From  the  variety  of  the  materials,  and  the  novelty  of  the  scenes  and  incidents  to 
which  they  refer,  no  less  than  the  interest  which  attaches  to  all  that  relates  to  the  probable 
safety  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  companions,  the  Arctic  Miscellanies  forms  a very 
readable  book,  and  one  that  redounds  to  the  honour  of  the  national  character.”— The  Times. 
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FOREST  LIFE  IN  CEYLON.  BY  W.  KNIGHTON,  M.A., 

formerly  Secretary  to  the  Ceylon  Branch  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

Second  Edition,  2 vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 

“ A very  elever  and  amusing  book,  by  one  who  has  lived  as  a planter  and  journalist  many 
years  in  Ceylon.  The  work  is  filled  with  interesting  accounts  of  the  sports,  resources,  pro- 
ductions, scenery,  and  traditions  of  the  island.  The  sporting  adventures  are  narrated  in  a 
very  spirited  manner.” — Standard. 

“ We  have  not  met  with  a more  delightful  book  for  along  time  past.” — Lit.  Gaz. 

“We  have  no  recollection  of  a more  interesting  or  instructive  work  on  Ceylon  and  the 
Cingalese  than  that  which  Mr.  Knighton  has  just  given  to  the  world.  It  displays  a great  deal  of 
acuteness  and  sagacity  in  its  observation  of  men  and  manners,  and  contains  a vast  deal  of 
useful  information  on  topics,  historical,  political,  and  commercial,  and  has  the  charm  of  a 
fluent  and  graphic  style.” — Morning  Post. 


TROPICAL  SKETCHES;  OR,  REMINISCENCES  OF 

AN  INDIAN  JOURNALIST.  BY  \Y.  KNIGHTON,  M.A.,  Author  of 
“ Forest  Life  in  Ceylon.”  2 vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 

“ When  Mr.  Knighton’s  pleasant  volumes  on  Ceylon  were  published,  we  freely  gave  his 
publication  the  praise  which  it  appears  to  have  well  deserved,  since  another  edition  has  been, 
calledfor.  Amongst  the  writers  of  the  day,  we  know  of  none  who  are  morefelicitousin  hitting  off 
with  an  amusing  accuracy,  the  characters  he  has  met  with,  and  his  descriptive  powers  are  first- 
rate.  Take  his  Sketches  up  and  open  where  you  will,  he  touches  upon  topics  of  varied 
nature— now  political,  anon  historical  or  commercial,  interspersed  with  traits  of  society  and 
maimers,  every  page  teeming  with  information,  combined  with  lively  detail.  His  style,  indeed, 
is  eminently  attractive.  There  is  no  weariness  comes  over  the  reader  with  Mr.  Knighton’s 
work  before  him— all  is  vivacity.  The  Tropical  Sketches  contains  the  result  of  the  author’s 
experience  in  the  East  in  various  capacities,  but  he  is  chiefly  at  home  when  he  enters  upon 
the  narrative  of  his  mission  as  a journalist.  His  revelations  of  his  labours  in  an  educational 
capacity,  are  highly  amusing,  and  there  is  an  added  charm  to  the  volumes  that  the  impress 
of  fidelity  is  stamped  on  every  page.  In  short,  Tropical  Sketches  may  be  set  down  as  the  work 
of  a man  of  education  and  refinement,  gifted  with  a keen  observation  for  all  that  is  passing 
around  him ; such  a publication  cannot  fail  in  being  both  amusing  and  instructive.”- Sunday 

Times. 


FIVE  YEARS  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES.  BY  CHARLES 

\Y.  DAY,  Esa.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 

“ It  would  be  unjust  to  deny  the  vigour,  brilliancy  and  varied  interest  of  this  work,  the 
abundant  stores  of  anecdote  and  incident,  and  the  copious  detail  of  local  habits  and  peculiarities 
in  each  island  visited  in  succession.” — Globe. 


TRAVELS  IN  INDIA  AND  KASHMIR.  BY  BARON 

SCHONBERG.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 


“ This  account  of  a Journey  through  India  and  Kashmir  will  be  read  with 
interest.  Whatever  came  in  his  way  worthy  of  record  the  author  committed  to 
the  result  is  an  entertaining  and  instructive  miscellany  of  information  on  the 
climate,  its  natural  production,  its  history  and  antiquities,  and  the  character, 
and  the  social  condition  of  its  inhabitants.” — John  Bull. 
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THE  WANDERER  IN  ARABIA.  BY  G.  T.  LOWTH, 

Esq,.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  with  Illustrations.  21s.  bound. 

An  excellent  book,  pervaded  by  a healthy  enthusiasm,  novel  and  varied  in  its  incidents, 
picturesque  in  its  descriptions,  and  running  over  with  human  interest.” — Sun. 

‘Mr.  Lowth  has  shown  himself  in  these  volumes  to  be  an  intelligent  traveller,  a keen 
observer  of  natuie,  and  an  accomplished  artist.  The  general  reader  will  find  in  his  descrip- 
tions of  his  wanderings  in  Arabia,  and  among  the  most  interesting  monuments  of  old 
Christian  lands,  a great  deal  that  cannot  fail  to  interest  and  amuse  him. — Post. 


EIGHTEEN  YEARS  ON  THE  GOLD  COAST  OF 

AFRICA;  including  an  Account  of  the  Native  Tribes,  and  their 
intercourse  with  Europeans.  By  BRODIE  CRUICKSII ANK,  Member 
of  THE  Legislative  Council,  Cape  Coast  Castle.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  works  that  ever  yet  came  into  our  hands.  It 
possesses  the  charm  of  introducing  us  to  habits  and  manners  of  the  human  family  of  which 
before  we  had  no  conception.  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe’s  work  has,  indeed,  made  us  all  familiar 
with  the  degree  of  intelligence  and  the  disposition  of  the  transplanted  African  ; but  it  has 
been  reserved  to  Mr.  Cruickshank  to  exhibit  the  children  of  Ham  in  their  original  state  and 
to  prove,  as  his  work  proves  to  demonstration,  that,  by  the  extension  of  a knowledge  of  the 
Gospel,  and  by  that  only  can  the  African  be  brought  within  the  pale  of  civilization  We 
anxiously  desire  to  direct  public  attention  to  a work  so  valuable.  An  incidental  episode  in 
the  work  is  an  affecting  narrative  of  the  death  of  the  gifted  Letitia  Elizabeth  Landon  (L.  E.  L.) 
written  a few  months  after  her  marriage  with  Governor  Maclean.”— Standard. 


EIGHT  YEARS  IN  PALESTINE,  SYRIA,  AND  ASIA 

MINOR.  By  F.  A.  NEALE,  Esq.,  Late  Attached  to  the  Consular 
Service  in  Syria.  Second  Edition,  2 vols.  with  Illustrations,  21s. 

"A  very  agreeable  book.  Mr.  Neale  is  evidently  quite  familiar  with  the  East,  and  writes 
in  a lively,  shrewd,  and  good-humoured  manner.  A great  deal  of  information  is  to  be  found 
m his  pages.”— Athenceum. 


KHARTOUM  AND  THE  NILES.  BY  GEORGE  met  t.v 

Esa.  Second  Edition.  2 vols.  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  21s. 

“ Mr-  ,Melly  IS  of  the  same  school  of  travel  as  the  author  of  ‘ Eothen.’  His  book 
altogether  is  very  agreeable,  comprising,  many  intelligent  illustrations  of  the  relations  now 
subsisting  between  the  Governments  of  the  Sultan  and  the  Pacha,  and  exceedingly  graphic 
sketches  of  Khartoum,  Cairo,  the  Pyramids,  the  Plain  of  Thebes,  the  Cataracts,  &c.” — Examiner. 


TRAVELS  IN  BOLIVIA;  WITH  A TOUR  ACROSS 

THE  PAMPAS  TO  BUENOS  AYRES.  BY  L.  HUGH  DE  BONNELI  of 

Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Legation.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  21  s. 

“Mr.  Bonelli’s  official  position  gave  him  great  opportunities  of  observation,  and  he  has 
furnished  us  with  a very  interesting  and  amusing  book  of  travels  respecting  a country  whose 
political  and  commercial  importance  is  becoming  every  day  more  obvious C'-Observ™ 


THE  ANSYREEH  AND  ISMAELEEH : A VISIT  TO 

THE  SECRET  SECTS  OF  NORTHERN  SYRIA.  BY  THE  REV  S 
LYDE,  M.A.,  Late  Chaplain  at  Beyrout.  1 vol.  10s.  Gd 
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SAM  SLICK’S  NEW  WORK,  NATURE  AND  HUMAN 

NATURE.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  24s. 

« Since  Sam  Slick’s  first  work  he  has  written  nothing  so  fresh,  racy,  and  genuinely 
humorous  as  this.  Every  line  of  it  tells  some  way  or  other;  instructively,  satirically, 
jocosely,  or  wittily.  Admiration  at  Sam’s  mature  talents,  and  laughter  at  his  droll  yarns, 
constantly  alternate,  as  with  unhalting  avidity  we  peruse  these  last  volumes  of  his.  They 
consist  of  25  Chapters,  each  containing  a tale,  a sketch,  or  an  adventure.  In  every  one  of 
them,  the  Clockmaker  proves  himself  the  fastest  time  killer  a-going.”— Observer. 


SAM  SLICK’S  WISE  SAWS  AND  MODERN 

INSTANCES  ; or,  What  he  Said,  Did,  or  Invented.  Second  Edition. 
2 vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 


“ We  do  not  fear  to  predict  that  these  delightful  volumes  will  be  the  most  popular,  as 
beyond  doubt,  they  are  the  best,  of  all  Judge  Haliburton’s  admirable  works.  The  * Wise 
Saws  and  Modern  Instances’  evince  powers  of  imagination  and  expression  far  beyond  what 
even  his  former  publications  could  lead  any  one  to  ascribe  to  the  author.  We  have,  it  is  true 
long  been  familiar  with  his  quaint  humour  and  racy  narrative,  but  the  volumes  before  us 
take  a loftier  range,  and  are  so  rich  in  fun  and  good  sense,  that  to  offer  an  extract  as  a 
sample  would  be  an  injustice  to  author  and  reader.  It  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  books  we 
ever  read,  and  we  earnestly  recommend  it.”— Standard. 

“The  book  before  us  will  be  read  and  laughed  over.  Its  quaint  and  racy  dialect  will 
please  some  readers-its  abundance  of  yarns  will  amuse  others.  There  is  something  in  the 
volumes  to  suit  readers  of  every  humour.”  Atheneeum. 


“ The  humour  of  Sam  Slick  is  inexhaustible.  He  is  ever  and  everywhere  a welcome 
visitor  ; smiles  greet  his  approach,  and  wit  and  wisdom  hang  upon  his  tongue.  The  presen 
is  altogether  a most  edifying  production,  remarkable  alike  for  its  racy  humour,  its  soun 
philosophy,  the  felicity  of  its  illustrations,  and  the  delicacy  of  its  satire.  W e promise  o 
readers  a ^great  treat  from  the  perusal  of  these  ‘ Wise  Saws  and  Modern  Instances ’ winch 
contain  a world  of  practical  wisdom,  and  a treasury  of  the  richest  fun.  Mol  mug 


THE  AMERICANS  AT  HOME;  OR,  BYEWAYS 

BACKWOODS,  AND  PRAIRIES.  Edited  by  the  Author  of  “SAM 
SLICK.”  3 vols.  post  8vo.  31s.  6d. 


“In  the  picturesque  delineation  of  character,  and  the  felicitous  portraiture  of  nationa 

features,  no  wdter  of  "the  present  day  equals  Judge  Haliburton.  « The  Americans  at  Home 
will  not  be  less  popular  than  any  of  his  previous  works.”— Post. 


TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN  HUMOUR.  EDITED  RY 

' * the  Author  of  “ SAM  SLICK.”  3 vols.  post  8vo.  31s.  6d. 


•■No  man  has  done  more  than  the  facetious  Judge  Haliburton  through  the  mouth  of 
the  inimitable  ‘Sam,’  to  make  the  old  parent  country  recognize  a«d  appreciate  ^ & 
transatlantic  progeny.  His  present  collection  of  comic  stories  and  laughab 
budget  of  fun  full  of  rich  specimens  of  American  humour.’  —CrluOe. 


POEMS.  BY  SOPHIA  MILLIGAN,  i vol.  post  Svo. 
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THE  DRAMATIC  WORKS  OF  MARY  RUSSELL 

MITFORD.  Author  of  “ Our  Village,”  “ Atherton,”  &c.  2 vols.  post  8vo, 

with  Portrait  of  the  Author  and  other  Illustrations.  21s. 

“ We  recommend  Miss  Mitford’s  dramas  heartily  to  all  by  whom  they  are  unknown.  A 
more  graceful  addition  could  not  be  made  to  any  collection  of  dramatic  works.” — Blackwood . 

“Miss  Mitford  has  collected  into  one  chaplet  the  laurels  gathered  in  her  prime  of  author- 
ship, and  she  has  given  it  to  the  world  with  a graceful  and  loving  letter  of  reminiscence  and 
benediction.  Laid  by  the  side  of  the  volume  of  dramatic  works  of  Joanna  Baillie,  these 
volumes  suffer  no  disparagement.  This  is  high  praise,  and  it  is  well  deserved.” — Athenceum . 

“ Miss  Mitford’s  plays  and  dramatic  scenes  form  very  delightful  reading.” — Examiner. 

“ The  high  reputation  which  Miss  Mitford  has  acquired  as  a dramatist  will  insure  a 
hearty  welcome  to  this  collected  edition  of  her  dramatic  works.” — John  Bull. 


THE  MONARCHS  OF  THE  MAIN;  OR,  ADVEN- 

TURES  OF  THE  BUCCANEERS.  By  GEORGE  W.  THOENBURY, 
Esq.  3 vols.  post  8vo. 

“ An  unwritten  page  of  the  world’s  history  is  not  to  be  met  with  every  day.  The  author 
of  these  volumes  has  discovered  one,  and  has  supplied  the  deficiency.  The  deeds  of  alter- 
nate violence  and  heroism  of  the  wild  adventurers,  who  soon  after  the  discovery  of  America, 
started  forth  in  search  of  plunder,  and  sometimes  of  territorial  conquest— now  sweeping  the 
main  with  their  piratical  vessels— now  surprising  and  sacking  some  rich  and  flourishing 
town— now  fortifying  themselves  in  some  strong  island-hold,  where  they  could  bid  defiance 
to  a world  in  arms  against  them— form  the  subject  of  a narrative  rich  in  variety  of  incident, 
and  replete  with  striking  exhibitions  of  life  and  character.  To  the  lover  of  maritime  ad- 
venture, these  uages  offer  a fund  of  infinite  amusement,  doubly  attractive  from  the  novelty 
of  the  theme.  — John  Bull. 


DARIEN ; OR,  THE  MERCHANT  PRINCE.  BY  ELIOT 

WARBURTON.  Second  Edition.  3 vols.  post  8vo. 

“The  scheme  for  the  colonization  of  Darien  by  Scotchmen,  and  the  opening  of  a com- 
munication between  the  East  and  West  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  furnishes  the  founda- 
tion of  this  story,  which  is  in  all  respects  worthy  of  the  high  reputation  which  the  author  of 
the  * Crescent  and  the  Cross’  had  already  made  for  himself.  The  early  history  of  the  * Merchant 
Prince’  introduces  the  reader  to  the  condition  of  Spain  under  the  Inquisition  ; the  portraitures 
of  Scottish  life  which  occupy  a prominent  place  in  the  narrative,  are  full  of  spirit ; the  scenes 
in  America  exhibit  the  state  of  the  natives  of  the  New  World  at  that  period;  the  daring  deeds 
of  the  Buccaneers  supply  a most  romantic  element  in  the  story  ; and  an  additional  interest 
is  infused  into  it  by  the  introduction  of  the  various  celebrated  characters  of  the  period,  such 
as  Law,  the  French  financier,  and  Paterson,  the  founder  of  the  Bank  of  England.  All’these 
varied  ingiedients  aie  treated  with  that  brilliancy  of  style  and  powerful  descriptive  talent,  by 
which  the  pen  of  Eliot  Warburton  was  so  eminently  distinguished.”— John  Bull. 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OE  A MISSIONARY.  BY 

THE  REV.  J.  P.  FLETCHER.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 

“We  conscientiously  recommend  this  book,  as  well  for  its  amusing  character  as  for 
the  spirit  it  displays  of  earnest  piety.”— Standard. 


SCENES  FROM  SCRIPTURE.  BY  THE  REV,  G. 

CROLY,  LL.D.  10s.  6d. 

“ Eminent  in  every  mode  of  literature,  Dr.  Croly  stands,  in  our  judgment  first  nmon* 
the  hving  poets  of  Great  Britain-the  only  man  of  our  day  entitled  by  his  powef  to  venturi 
within  the  sacred  circle  of  religious  poets.” — Standard.  X P et  10  vtIljU'e 

“An  admirable  addition  to  the  library  of  religious  families.” — John  Bull. 
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FAMILY  ROMANCE;  OR,  DOMESTIC  ANNALS  OF 

THE  ARISTOCRACY.  BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  Ulster  King  of 

Arms.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 

Among  tlie  many  other  interesting  legends  and  romantic  family  histories  com- 
prised in  these  volumes,  will  be  found  the  following ' The  wonderful  narrative 
of  Maria  Stella,  Lady  Newborough,  who  claimed  on  such  strong  evidence  to  be 
a Princess  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  and  disputed  the  identity  of  Louis  Philippe— 
The  story  of  the  humble  marriage  of  the  beautiful  Countess  of  Strathmore,  and 
the  sufferings  and  fate  of  her  only  child— The  Leaders  of  Fashion,  from  Gramont 
to  D’Orsav— The  rise  of  the  celebrated  Baron  Ward,  now  Prime  Minister  at 

Parma The  curious  claim  to  the  Earldom  of  Crawford — The  Strange  Vicissitudes 

of  our  Great  Families,  replete  with  the  most  romantic  details— The  story  of  the 
Kirkpatricks  of  Closeburn  (the  ancestors  of  the  French  Empiess),  and  the  re- 
markable tradition  associated  with  them — The  Legend  of  the  Lambtons— The 
verification  in  our  own  time  of  the  famous  prediction  as  to  the  Eails  of  JV  ar 
Lady  Ogilvy’s  escape— The  Beresford  and  Wynyard  ghost  stories  correctly  told— 

&c.  &c. 

“ It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  as  a work  of  amusement  these  two  most  in- 
teresting volumes,  whether  we  should  have  regard  to  its  excellent  plan  or  its  not  less  ex- 
cellent execution.  The  volumes  are  just  what  ought  to  be  found  on  every  drawing-room  table. 
Here  you  have  nearly  fifty  captivating  romances  with  the  pith  of  all  their  interest  preserved 
in  undiminished  poignancy,  and  any  one  may  be  read  in  half  an  hour.  It  is  not  the  least  o 
their  merits  that  the  romances  are  founded  on  fact-or  what,  at  least,  has  been  handed  down 
for  truth  by  long  tradition-and  the  romance  of  reality  far  exceeds  the  romance  of  fiction. 
Each  story  is  told  in  the  clear,  unaffected  style  with  which  the  author’s  former  works 
have  made  the  public  familiar,  while  they  afford  evidence  of  the  value,  even  to  a work  of 
amusement,  of  that  historical  and  genealogical  learning  that  may  justly  be  expected  ot 
author  of  ‘ The  Peerage.’  ” Standard. 

“ The  very  reading  for  sea-side  or  fire-side  in  our  hours  of  idleness.”— Athenaum. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORUM;  OR,  NARRA- 

TIVES  SCENES,  AND  ANECDOTES  FROM  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE. 

SECOND  SERIES.  BY  PETER  BURKE,  Esa.,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 

Barrister-at-Law.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 

PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS  : — Lord  Crichton’s  Revenge— The  Great  Douglas 
Cause-Lord  and  Lady  Kinnaird— Marie  Delorme  and  Her  Husband— The 
Spectral  Treasure— Murders  in  Inns  of  Court— Matthieson  the  Forgei  Tna  s 
that  established  the  Illegality  of  Slavery-The  Lover  Highwayman-The 
Accusing  Spirit— The  Attorney- General  of  the  Reign  of  Teiror— Eccentuc 
Occurrences  in  the  Law— Adventuresses  of  Pretended  Rank— The  Courier  of 
Lyons— General  Sarrazin’s  Bigamy — The  Elstree  Murder— Count  Bocarme  and 
his  wife — Professor  Webster,  &c. 

“ We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  this,  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  works 
that  have  been  lately  given  to  the  public.”— Morning  Chronicle. 

“ The  favour  with  which  the  first  series  of  this  publication  was  received,  has  induced 
Mr.  Burke  to  extend  his  researches,  which  he  has  done  with  gieat  judgment.  e ^ : 
forming  the  subject  of  the  second  series  are  as  extraordinary  in  every  respect,  as  o . 

obtained  so  high  a meed  of  celebrity  for  the  first.  Some  of  the  tales  cou  scarce  y 
to  be  founded  in  fact,  or  to  be  records  of  events  that  have  startled  the  world,  were  there  not 
the  incontestable  evidence  which  Mr.  Burke  has  established  to  prove  that  they  ha\e 
actually  happened.”— Messenger. 
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BY  MRS.  TROLLOPE 


GERTRUDE; 

Or,  FAMILY  PRIDE.  3vols. 

“ A wonderfully  interesting  and  original 
novel.” — Herald. 

“Brilliant  and  full  of  incident.”— Daily 
News. 

“ The  publication  of  this  work  will  add 
to  Mrs.  Trollope’s  high  reputation  as  a 
novelist.” — Pust. 

LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES 
OF  A CLEVER  WOMAN. 

“ The  * Clever  Woman  ’ is  of  the  same 
class  with  the  ‘Vicar  of  Wrexhill,’  and 
* Widow  Barnaby.’  No  person  can  fail  to 
be  amused  by  it.” — Critic. 


BY  MRS 

MAMMON ; OR,  THE  HARD- 
SHIRS  OF  AN  HEIRESS. 

3 vols. 

“ The  most  lively  and  entertaining 
novel  Mrs.  Gore  has  yet  written.” — 
Literary  Gazette. 

“ Mrs.  Gore  has  not  produced  a more 
clever,  sparkling  and  amusing  novel  than 
* Mammon.”’ — Critic. 

“ In  the  novel  of  ‘ Mammon,’  the  style 
of  Mrs.  Gore  is  as  buoyant,  rapid,  and 
pointed  as  usual.” — Spectator. 


UNCLE  WALTER. 

3 vols. 

*“  Uncle  Walter  ’ is  an  exceedingly  en- 
tertaining novel.  It  assures  Mrs.  Trollope 
more  than  ever  in  her  position  as  one  of 
the  ablest  fiction  writers  of  the  day.” — 
Morning  Post. 

THE  YOUNG  HEIRESS. 

3 vols. 

“ The  knowledge  of  the  world  which 
Mrs.  Trollope  possesses  in  so  eminent  a 
degree  is  strongly  exhibited  in  the  pages 
ot  this  novel.” — Observer. 

GORE. 

THE  DEAN’S  DAUGHTER- 

3 vols. 

“One  of  the  best  of  Mrs.  Gore’s 
stories.  The  volumes  are  strewed  with 
smart  and  sparkling  epigram.” — Chronicle. 

PROGRESS  & PREJUDICE. 

3 vols. 

This  entertaining  and  clever  novel 
is  not  to  be  analysed,  but  to  be  praised, 
and  that  emphatically.”— Examiner. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  MARGARET  MAITLAND. 


LILLIESLEAF. 

Being  the  Concluding  Series  of 
“Passages  in  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Maitland.” 

“The  concluding  series  of  passages  in 
the  ‘ Life  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland’  is, 
to  our  thinking,  superior  to  the  begin- 
ning; and  this  we  take  to  be  about  the 
most  satisfactory  compliment  we  can  pay 
the  authoress.  There  is  a vein  of  simple 
good  sense  and  pious  feeling  running 
throughout,  for  which  no  reader  can  fail 
to  be  the  better.”— Athenaeum. 

MAGDALEN  HEPBURN; 

A STORY  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  REFORMATION. 

3 vols. 

“ * Magdalen  Hepburn  will  sustain  the 
reputation  which  the  author  of  ‘ Margaret 
Maitland’  has  acquired.  It  is  a well 
prepared  and  carefully  executed  picture 
of  the  society  and  state  of  manners  in 
Scotland  at  the  dawn  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. John  Knox  is  successfully  drawn.” 
— Athenaeum. 


HARRY  MUIR. 

Second  Edition.  3 vols. 

“ We  prefer  • Harry  Muir » to  most  of 
the  Scottish  novels  that  have  appeared 
since  Galt’s  domestic  stories.  This  new 
tale  by  the  author  of  ‘Margaret  Mait- 
land is  a real  picture  of  the  weakness  of 
man’s  nature  and  the  depths  of  woman’s 
kindness.  The  narrative,  to  repeat  our 
piaise,  is  not  one  to  be  entered  on  or 
parted  from  without  our  regard  for  its 
writer  being  increased.”-^?****,. 

In~  th.ls,  u'ork  lhe  brilliant  pro- 
mise afforded  by  ‘Margaret  Maitland* 
has  been  fully  realised,  and  now  there 
can  be  no  question  that,  for  graphic  pic 
tures  of  Scottish  life,  the  author  is  en 
titled  to  be  ranked  second  to  none  amomr 
modern  writers  of  fiction  ”-C0f.  m£.  8 

ADAM  GRAEME 

OF  MOSSGRAY.  3 vols.  ’ 

™ of  Scottish  life  «*«$?!! 
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RACHEL  GRAY. 

By  Julia  Kavanagh, 

Author  of  “Nathalie,”  &c.  1vol. 

“ Rachel  Gray  is  a charming  and  touch- 
ing story,  narrated  with  grace  and  skill. 
No  one  can  read  the  story  and  not  feel 
a good  influence  from  it.  The  characters 
are  vigorously  sketched,  and  have  a life- 
like reality  about  them.  We  heartily  re- 
commend this  story,  and  shall  rejoice 
when  Miss  Kavanagh  will  give  us  an- 
other equally  good.” — Athenaeum . 

LALY  WILLOUGHBY; 

Or,  THE  DOUBLE  MARRIAGE. 

By  Mrs.  La  Touche.  3 vols. 

“ An  exceedingly  brilliant  novel.  Full 
of  interest.” — Chronicle. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  ELMORE ; 

A FAMILY  HISTORY.  3 VOlS. 

“A  splendid  production.  The  story, 
conceived  with  great  skill,  is  worked  out 
in  a succession  of  powerful  portraitures, 
and  of  soul-stirring  scenes.”— John  Bull. 


MILLXCENT ; 


Oa,  THE  TRIALS  OF  LIFE. 

By  the  Author  of  “The  Curate  of 
Overton.”  3 vols. 

“This  novel  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
fully-written and  powerfully-conceived 
works  that  has  ever  come  under  our  no- 
tice.”— Her  uld. 

PERCY  BLAKE ; 

Or,  THE  YOUNG  RIFLEMAN. 

By  Capt.  Rafter.  3 vols. 

“ A highly  entertaining  story,  which 
presents  a graphic  picture  of  military  life 
in  all  its  varied  aspects.”— John  Bull. 

“ A capital  novel,  of  tne  Charles 
O’Malley  ’ school,  full  of  dashing  adven- 
ture, with  scenes  of  real  history  cleveily 
introduced  in  the  narrative.”— Lit.  Gaz. 

the  WIFE’S  TRIALS. 

“ ‘ The  Wife’s  Trials  ’ deserves  to  be  a 
successful  novel,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most 
spirited  and  amusing  we  have  read  foi l a 
long  time.  The  interest  is  sustained  with- 
out flagging  to  the  very  last  page. 
Athenaeum. 

PHILIP  COURTENAY. 

By  Lord  William  Lennox.  3vols. 

“ A lively  and  entertaining  novel. 
Literary  Gazette. 

THE  SECRET  MARRIAGE. 

Or,  CONTRASTS  IN  LIFE. 

By  Miss  Fanny  Williams.  3 vols. 

“A  deeply  interesting  and  charming 
novel.” — Chronicle. 


THE  LALY  OF  FASHION. 

By  the  Author  of 

“The  History  of  a Flirt,”  &c.  3 vols, 
“A  striking  picture  of  social  existence. 
The  story  has  the  merit  of  originality,  and 
talent  has  stamped  it  with  an  undeniable 
impress.  The  field  chosen  is  not  a new 
one,  but  the  vigorous  descriptions,  the 
brilliant  touches,  and  the  life-like  por- 
traits impart  lustre  to  its  pages.” — Sun. 

OUR  OWE  STORY. 

By  Selina  Bunbury. 

Author  of  “ Life  in  Sweden.”  3 vols. 

OLIVE  HASTINGS. 

By  Mrs.  Parky.  3 vols. 

EUSTACE  CONYERS. 

By  James  Hannay,  Esq.  3 vols. 

“ Mr.  Hannay’s  ablest,  wisest,  and 
maturest  work.”— Athenceum. 

“ A capital  naval  story,  with  stirring 
adventures  and  well-drawTn  characters.’ 

Lit.  Gaz. 

WOMAN’S  LEYOTION. 

“A  remarkable  novel,  both  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  story,  and  the  depth  and 
accuracy  of  its  delineation  of  character. 
Daily  News, 

the  heiress  of 

HAUGHTON. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Emilia  Wyndham.” 
“ There  is  enough  in  Mrs.  Marsh’s  new 
novel  to  justify  the  fame  she  has  gained  as 

one  of  the  most  original  and  pathetic  writers 
of  fiction  in  modern  days.  In  eloquence  and 
sentiment  the  work  may  vie  with  her  best 
tales.”— The  Press. 

DISPLAY. 

By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Maberly.  3 vols. 

“ This  tale  is  a most  attractive  one, 
with  the  great  merit  of  highly-finished 
social  portraiture.’  Ihe  Press. 

THE  NEST  DOOR 
NEIGHBOURS. 

By  Mrs.  Gascoigne.  Author  of  “ Temp- 
tation, &c.  3 vols. 

“ The  author  has  successfully  por- 
trayed the  manners  of  the  day  in  one  of 
the  best  novels  that  have  lately  appeared. 
— Herald. 

THE  JEALOUS  WIFE. 

By  Miss  Pardoe.  3 vols. 

“ A tale  of  great  power.  As  an  author 
of  fiction,  Miss  Pardoe  has  never  done 
anything  better  than  this  work.  -Globe. 

THE  PRIEST’S  NIECE. 

By  Author  of  “ Lionel  Deerhurst.’  o v. 


WORKS  OF  FICTION. 
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CONSTANCE  HERBERT. 

By  Geraldine  Jewsbury. 

Author  of  “ Marian  Withers,”  & c.  3 v. 

“A  powerful,  highly  interesting  narra- 
tive.”— Times. 

‘“Constance  Herbert”  is  a poem  in  its 
beauty  and  its  lofty  purpose;  a romance 
in  its  variety  and  fascination.  The  tale, 
as  a tale,  is  deeply  interesting,  full  of 
quiet  pathos,  and  a calm  and  beautiful 
morality.  It  will  be  read  with  rare  plea- 
sure and  remembered  with  healthful  inte- 
rest.”— Athenaeum. 

OAKLEIGH  MASCOTT. 

By  L.  Howe. 

Dedicated  to  Professor  Aytoun.  2 vols. 

“A  very  clever  romance.  The  style 
throughout  is  fluent  and  forcible.” — Post. 

HERBERT  LAKE. 

By  the  Author  of”  Anne  Dysart.”  3 v. 

“A  cleverly  written  tale  from  the  pen 
of  the  talented  author  of  ‘ Anne  Dysart.’ 
While  administering  largely  to  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  reader,  the  Author  has 
added  to  a well-earned  reputation.”' — John 
Bull. 

THE  YOUNG  HUSBAND. 

By  Mrs.  Grey,  Author  of  “The  Gam- 
bler’s Wife,”  & c.  3 vols. 

“In  this  fascinating  novel  Mrs.  Grey 
has  surpassed  her  former  productions, 
talented  and  powerful  as  they  were.” — 
John  Bull. 

THE  CURATE  OF  OVERTON. 

3 vols. 

“A  powerfully  written  story,  the  cha- 
racters and  incidents  of  which  are  por- 
trayed with  great  skill.” — John  Bull. 

VI  VIA. 

By  Mrs.  J.  E.  Dalrymple. 
Dedicated  to  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton.  2 vols. 

“An  excellent  novel.  Mrs.  Dalrymple 
paints  society  in  its  true  colours.  We 
congratulate  her  upon  a production 
which  displays  such  high  purpose, 
wrought  out  with  so  much  ability.”— Post. 

MATHEW  PAXTON. 

Edited  by  the  Author  of  “John  Dray- 
ton,” “ Ailikford,”  &c.  3 vols. 

“ * Mathew  Paxton  ’ bears  a strong 
generic  resemblance  to  those  clever  stories 
‘John  Drayton’  and  ‘Ailieford,’  and 
awakens  in  the  perusal  a kindred  gratifi- 
cation.”— Post. 


REGINALD  LYLE. 

By  Miss  Pardoe.  3 v. 

“An  excellent  novel,  containing  a great 
variety  of  well  drawn  characters,  and 
keeping  up  the  interest  of  the  reader  to 
the  last  page.” — Atlas. 

FLORENCE, 

THE  BEAUTIFUL. 

By  A.  Baillie  Cochrane,  Esq.  2 v. 

THE  ROSES. 

By  the  Author  of  “ The  Flirt.”  3 v. 

“ ‘ The  Roses  ’ displays,  with  the  polish 
always  attending  a later  work,  all  the 
talent  which  appeared  in  ‘The  Flirt,’  and 
‘The  Manoeuvring  Mother.* "—Standard. 

MARY  SEAHAM. 

By  Mrs.  Grey.  3 vols. 

“ Equal  to  any  former  novel  by  its 
author.” — Athenaeum. 

AUBREY. 

By  the  Author  of  “Emilia  Wyndiiam.” 

“This  novel  is  worthy  of  the  author’s 
reputation.” — Literary  Gazette. 

AILIEFORD. 

By  the  Author  of  “John  Drayton.”  3 v. 

“‘Ailieford’  is  the  biography  of  the 
clever  writer  of  ‘John  Drayton.’  It  is  a 
deeply  interesting  tale.”— Britannia. 

CONFESSIONS 
OF  AN  ETONIAN. 

By  the  Hon.  C.  Rowcroft.  3 vols. 

CREWE  RISE. 

By  John  C.  Jeaffreson.  3 vols. 

EDWARD  WILLOUGHBY. 

By  the  Author  of  “The  Discipline  op 
Life.”  3 vols. 

THE  SECRET  HISTORY 
OF  A HOUSEHOLD. 

By  the  Author  of 
“Alice  Wentworth.”  3 vols. 

ALICE  WENTWORTH. 

3 vols. 

“ This  novel  reminds  us  of  the  tales  by 
Lady  Scott,  which  had  power  and  pathos 
enough  to  get  a hearing  and  keep  a place, 
even  though  Lister,  W ard,  and  Bulwer 
were  all  in  the  field,  with  their  manly 

experiences  ol  modern  life  and  society.” 

Athenaeum. 


THE  ARMY  AND  THE  NAVY. 


COLBURN’S  UNITED  SERVICE  MAGAZINE,  AND 

NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  JOURNAL.  Published  on  the  first  of  every 
month,  price  3s.  6d. 

This  popular  periodical,  which  has  now  been  established  a quarter  of  a century, 
embraces  subjects  of  such  extensive  variety  and  powerful  interest  as  must  render 
it  scarcely  less  acceptable  to  readers  in  general  than  to  the  members  of  those  pro- 
fessions for  whose  use  it  is  more  particularly  intended.  Independently  of  a suc- 
cession of  Original  Papers  on  innumerable  interesting  subjects,  Personal  Nar- 
ratives, Historical  Incidents,  Correspondence,  etc.,  each  number  comprises 
Biographical  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Officers  of  all  branches  of  service,  Reviews  of 
New  Publications,  either  immediately  relating  to  the  Army  or  Navy,  or  involving 
subjects  of  utility  or  interest  to  the  members  of  either,  full  Reports  of  Trials 
bv  Courts  Martial,  Distribution  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  General  Orders,  Circulars, 
Promotions,  Appointments,  Births,  Marriages,  Obituary,  etc.,  with  all  the  Naval 
and  Military  Intelligence  of  the  month.  , 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

“This  is  confessedly  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  attractive  periodicals  of  which  the 
British  press  can  boast,  presenting  a wide  field  of  entertainment  to  the  general  as  well  as 
professional  reader.  The  suggestions  for  the  benefit  of  the  two  services  are  distinguishes 
by  vigour  of  sense,  acute  and  practical  observation,  an  ardent  love  of  discipline,  tempered  y 
a high  sense  of  justice,  honour,  and  a tender  regard  for  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  our  soldiers 

and  seamen.” — Globe. 

“ At  the  head  of  those  periodicals  which  furnish  useful  and  valuable  information  to 
their  peculiar  classes  of  readers,  as  well  as  amusement  to  the  general  body  of  the  public, 
must  be  placed  the  ‘ United  Service  Magazine,  and  Naval  and  Military  Journal.’  It  numbers 
among  its  contributors  almost  all  those  gallant  spirits  who  have  done  no  less  honour 
to  their  country  by  their  swords  than  by  their  pens,  and  abounds  with  the  most  interesting 
discussions  on  naval  and  military  affairs,  and  stirring  narratives  of  deeds  of  arms  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Every  information  of  value  and  interest  to  both  the  Services  is  culled 
with  the  greatest  diligence  from  every  available  source,  and  the  correspondence  of  various 
distinguished  officers  which  enrich  its  pages  is  a feature  of  great  attraction.  In  short  the 
. Tjnited  Service  Magazine’  can  be  recommended  to  every  reader  who  possesses  that  attach- 
ment  to  his  country  which  should  make  him  look  with  the  deepest  interest  on  its  naval  and 

military  resources.”— Sun. 

“ This  truly  national  periodical  is  always  full  of  the  most  valuable  matter  for  professional 

men.”— Morning  Herald.  ...  , ., 

To  military  and  naval  men,  and  to  that  class  of  readers  who  hover  on  the  skirts  of  the 

Service,  and  take  a world  of  pains  to  inform  themselves  of  all  the  goings  on,  the  modes  an 
fashions,  the  movements  and  adventures  connected  with  ships  and  barracks,  this  periodica 
is  indispensable.  It  is  a repertory  of  facts  and  criticisms-narratives  of  past  experience,  and 
fictions  that  are  as  good  as  if  they  were  true-tables  and  returns-uew  inventions  and  new 
books  bearing  upon  the  army  and  navy-correspondence  crowded  with  intelligence  an 
sundry  unclaimed  matters  that  lie  in  close  neighbourhood  with  the  professions,  and  contribute 

more  or  less  to  the  stock  of  general  useful  information.”— Atlas. 

HURST  AND  BLACKETT,  PUBLISHERS, 

SUCCESSORS  TO  HENRY  COLBURN, 

13,  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET. 


INTERESTING  WORKS. 


MEMOIRS  OP  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

RICHARD  LALOR  SHEIL ; 

WITH  EXTRACTS  FROM  HIS  SPEECHES,  LETTERS,  AND 

CONVERSATIONS,  &c. 

By  TORRENS  McCULLAGH,  Esq. 

2 vols.  post  8 vo. 

“ We  feel  assured  that  Mr.  M‘Cullagh’s  Work  will  be  received  with  general 
satisfaction.” — Literary  Gazette. 

“ Such  a man  as  Sbeil  eminently  deserved  a biography,  and  Mr.  McCullagh 
has,  we  think,  proved  himself  an  exceedingly  proper  person  to  undertake  it. 
His  narrative  is  lucid  and  pleasant,  sound  and  hearty  in  sentiment,  and  sen- 
sible in  dissertation ; altogether  we  may  emphatically  call  this  an  excellent 
biography.” — Daily  News. 

“ In  these  memoirs  ample  justice  is  done  to  one  of  Ireland’s  most  brilliant 
worthies,  by  which  it  is  shown  that  Richard  Lalor  Sheil  will  ever  hold  a rela- 
tive position  with  such  men  as  Burke  and  Curran,  Sheridan  and  Moore.  The 
volumes  will  delight  the  student  and  charm  the  general  reader.” — Messenger 


MR.  SHEIL’ S 

LEGAL  AND  POLITICAL  SKETCHES. 

2 vols.  post  8 vo,  21s. 

“We  can  cordially  recommend  these  Sketches  as  interesting  in  matter  and 
bril hant  in  composition.  Their  literary  merit  is  very  great.  ‘The  revelations 
°f the  ASU14.  \re  remarkable.  The  sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar  paint  the 
characters  of  the  leading  persons  in  Irish  politics  with  graphic  felicity.”— 

ttiefKBUTfl. 


y pf  the  great  power  and  brilliancy  of  these  papers  there  can  be  no  second 
opinion.  In  the  British  senate,  as  in  his  own  native  land,  the  name  of  Richard 
Lalor  Sheil  will  be  long  remembered  in  connexion  with  eloquence  and  learning 
and  with  genius.  In  these  volumes  he  has  left  a memorial  of  all  the  gems  of 

1.ntell^ctT:everK  Phase  and  line  of  versatile  and  prolific 
mind.  — Dublin  University  Magazine.  1 

These  volumes  contain  more  matter  of  high  and  enduring  interest  to  all 
c asses  of  readers  than  any  publication  of  equal  extent  professing  to  illustrate 

^D^ra.posit,on' or  i-eat  °f  the  — «*  till 
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INTERESTING  WORKS. 


CHEAP  EDITION  OF  MISS  BUENEY’S  DIAEY. 

In  Seven  Volumes , small  8 vo,  Embellished  with  Portraits, 

Price  only  3s.  each,  elegantly  hound,  either  of  which  may  he  had  separately, 

DIARY  AND  LETTERS 

OF 

MADAME  D’AEBLAT, 

AUTHOR  OP  “EVELINA,”  “CECILIA,”  &c. 

INCLUDING  THE  PERIOD  OF 

t'ER  RESIDENCE  AT  THE  COURT  OF  QUEEN  CHARLOTTE. 


OPINIONS  OP  THE  PRESS. 

EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

“Madame  D’Arblay  lived  to  be  a classic.  Time  set  on  her  fame,  before 
she  went  hence,  that  seal  which  is  seldom  set  except  on  the  fame  of  the  de- 
parted. All  those  whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  revere  as  intellectual 
patriarchs  seemed  children  when  compared  with  her ; for  Burke  had  sat  up 
all  ni°ht  to  read  her  writings,  and  Johnson  had  pronounced  her  superior  to 
Fielding,  when  Rogers  was  still  a schoolboy,  and  Southey  still  in  petticoats. 
Her  Diary  is  written  in  her  earliest  and  best  manner ; in  true  woman  s Eng- 
lish, clear,  natural,  and  lively.  It  ought  to  be  consulted  by  every  person  who 
wishes  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  history  o^  our  literature  and  oui 

manners.” 

TIMES. 

“ Miss  Burney’s  work  ought  to  be  placed  beside  Boswell  s 1 Life,  to  which 
it  forms  an  excellent  supplement.” 

LITERARY  GAZETTE. 

“ This  publication  will  take  its  place  in  the  libraries  beside  Walpole  and 
Boswell.” 

MESSENGER. 

“ This  work  may  be  considered  a kind  of  supplement  to  Boswell  s Life  of 
Johnson.  It  is  a beautiful  picture  of  society  as  it  existed  m manners,  taste, 
and  literature,  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  drawn  by  a pencil  as  vivid 
and  brilliant  as  that  of  any  of  the  celebrated  persons  who  composed  the  circle. 

POST. 

“ Miss  Burney’s  Diary,  sparkling  with  wit,  teeming  with  lively  anecdote 
and  delectable  gossip,  and  full  of  sound  and  discreet  views ^ of  persons  and 
things,  will  be  perused  with  interest  by  all  classes  of  readers. 


INTERESTING  WORKS. 
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CHEAP  EDITION  OF  THE  LIVES  OF  THE  OTEENS. 


Now  complete,  in  Eight  Volumes,  post  octavo  ( comprising  from  COO 
to  700  pages  each).  Price  only  7s.  Qd.  per  Volume , elegantly  hound , 
either  of  which  may  he  had  separately , to  complete  sets , 


EMBELLISHED  WITH  PORTRAITS  OF  EVERY  QUEEN, 

BEAUTIFULLY  ENGRAVED  FROM  THE  MOST  AUTHENTIC  SOURCES. 


In  announcing  a cheap  Edition  of  this  important  and  inte- 
resting work,  which  has  been  considered  unique  in  biographical  • 
literature,  the  publishers  again  beg  to  direct  attention  to  the 
following  extract  from  the  author’s  preface: — “A  revised 
edition  of  the  4 Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,  embodying 
the  important  collections  which  have  been  brought  to  light 
since  the  appearance  of  earlier  impressions,  is  now  offered  to 
the  world,  embellished  with  Portraits  of  every  Queen,  from 
authentic  and  properly  verified  sources.  The  series,  com- 
mencing with  the  consort  of  William  the  Conqueror,  occupies 
that  most  interesting  and  important  period  of  our  national  chro- 
nology, from  the  death  of  the  last  monarch  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
]me,  Edward  the  Confessor,  to  the  demise  of  the  last  sovereign 
of  the  royal  house  of  Stuart,  Queen  Anne,  and  comprises  therein 
thirty  queens  who  have  worn  the  crown-matrimonial,  and  four 
the  regal  diadem  of  this  realm.  We  have  related  the  parentage 
of  every  queen,  described  her  education,  traced  the  influence 
of  family  connexions  and  national  habits  on  her  conduct,  both 
public  and  private,  and  given  a concise  outline  of  the  domestic, 
as  well  as  the  general  history  of  her  times,  and  its  effects  on 
her  character,  and  we  have  done  so  with  singleness  of  heart 
unbiassed  by  selfish  interests  or  narrow  views.  Such  a,s  they 
were  in  life  we  have  endeavoured  to  portray  them,  both  in 


OF  ENGLAND. 

BY  AGNES  STRICKLAND. 

iktucatetr  by  lE.rpress  permission  to  fjer  JHafesty. 


LIVES  OF  THE  QUEENS— continued. 

good  and  ill,  without  regard  to  any  other  considerations  than 
the  development  of  the  facts.  Their  sayings,  their  doings,  their 
manners,  their  costume,  will  be  found  faithfully  chronicled  in 
this  work,  which  also  includes  the  most  interesting  of  their 
letters.  The  hope  that  the  4 Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England’ 
might  be  regarded  as  a national  work,  honourable  to  the 
female  character,  and  generally  useful  to  society,  has  encou- 
raged us  to  the  completion  of  the  task.” 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

PROM  THE  TIMES. 

“ These  volumes  have  the  fascination  of  romance  united  to  the  integrity  of 
history.  The  work  is  written  by  a lady  of  considerable  learning, . indefatigable 
industry,  and  careful  judgment.  All  these  qualifications  for  a biographer  and 
an  historian  she  has  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject  of  her  volumes,  and  from 
them  has  resulted  a narrative  interesting  to  all,  and  more  particularly  interest- 
ing to  that  portion  of  the  community  to  whom  the  more  refined  researches  of 
literature  afford  pleasure  and  instruction.  The  whole  work _ should  be  read, 
and  no  doubt  will  be  read,'  by  all  who  are  anxious  for  information.  It  is  a lucid 
arrangement  of  facts,  derived  from  authentic  sources,  exhibiting  a combination 
of  industry,  learning,  judgment,  and  impartiality,  not  often  met  with  in  bio- 
graphers of  crowned  heads.” 

MORNING  HERALD. 

u ^ remarkable  and  truly  great  historical  work.  In  this  series  of  biographies, 
in  which  the  severe  truth  of  history  takes  almost  the  wildness  of  romance,  it  is 
the  singular  merit  of  Miss  Strickland  that  her  research  has  enabled  her  to  throw 
new  light  on  many  doubtful  passages,  to  bring  forth  fresh  facts,  and  to  render 
every  portion  of  our  annals  which  she  has  described  an  interesting  and  valuable 
study.  She  has  given  a most  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  England, 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  no  one  can  be  said  to  possess  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  country  who  has  not  studied  this  truly 
national  work,  which,  in  this  new  edition,  has  received  all  the  aids  that  further 
research  on  the  part  of  the  author,  and  of  embellishment  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lishers, could  tend  to  make  it  still  more  valuable,  and  still  more  attractive,  than 
it  had  been  in  its  original  form.” 

morning  post. 

“ We  must  pronounce  Miss  Strickland  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  en- 
tertaining historian  in  the  English  language.  She  is  certainly  a woman  of  power- 
ful and  active  mind,  as  well  as  of  scrupulous  justice  and  honesty  of  puipose. 

QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

“ Miss  Strickland  has  made  a very  judicious  use  of  many  authentic  Mb.  au- 
thorities not  previously  collected,  and  the  result  is  a most  interesting  addition 
to  our  biographical  library.” 

athenaeum. 

“ A valuable  contribution  to  historical  knowledge.  It  contains  a mass  of  every 
kind  of  historical  matter  of  interest,  which  industry  and  research  could  collect. 
We  have  derived  much  entertainment  and  instruction  from  the  w oik. 
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CHEAP  EDITION  OF  PEPYS’  DIARY. 

Now  ready , a New  and  Cheap  Edition , printed  uniformly  with  the 
last  edition  of  Evelyn’s  Diary,  and  comprising  all  the  recent 
Notes  and  Emendations , Indexes , Four  Volumes , pos7  octavo , 

Portraits , price  65.  per  Volume , handsomely  hound , 0/  the 

DIARY  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 

SAMUEL  PEPYS,  F.R.S., 

SECRETARY  TO  THE  ADMIRALTY  IN  THE  REIGNS  OF  CHARLES  II. 

AND  JAMES  II. 

EDITED  BY  RICHARD  LORD  BRAYBROOKE. 


The.  authority  of  Pepys,  as  an  historian  and  illustrator  of 
a considerable  portion  of  the  seventeenth  century,  has  been 
so  fully  acknowledged  by  every  scholar  and  critic,  that  it 
is  now  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  ad- 
vantages he  possessed  for  producing  the  most  complete  and 
trustworthy  record  of  events,  and  the  most  agreeable  picture 
of  society  and  manners,  to  be  found  in  the  literature  of  any 
nation.  In  confidential  communication  with  the  reigning 
sovereigns,  holding  high  official  employment,  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Scientific  and  Learned  of  a period  remarkable 
for  intellectual . impulse,  mingling  in  every  circle,  and  ob- 
seiving  everything  and  everybody  whose  characteristics  were 
worth  noting  down;  and  possessing,  moreover,  an  intelli- 
gence peculiarly  fitted  for  seizing  the  most  graphic  points  in 
whatever  he  attempted  to  delineate,  Pepys  may  be  considered 
the  most  valuable  as  well  as  the  most  entertaining  of  our 
National  Historians.  & 

A New  and  Cheap  Edition  of  this  work,  comprising  all  the 
restoied  passages  and  the  additional  annotations  that  have 
been  called  for  by  the  vast  advances  in  antiquarian  and  his- 
torical knowledge  during  the  last  twenty  years,  will  doubtless 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  agreeable  additions  that  could 
be  made  to  the  library  of  the  general  reader. 


CRITICAL  OPINIONS  ON  PEPYS’  DIARY, 

“ Without  making  any  exception  in  favour  of  any  other  production 
of  ancient  or  modern  diarists,  we  unhesitatingly  characterise  this  journal 
as  the  most  remarkable  production  of  its  kind  which  has  ever  been 
given  to  the  world.  Pepys’  Diary  makes  us  comprehend  the  great 
historical  events  of  the  age,  and  the  people  who  bore  a part  in  them, 
and  gives  us  more  clear  glimpses  into  the  true  English  life  of  the  times 
than  all  the  other  memorials  of  them  that  have  come  down  to  our  own. 

— Edinburgh  Review. 

ce  There  is  much  in  Pepys’  Diary  that  throws  a distinct  and  vivid 
light  over  the  picture  of  England  and  its  government  during  the  period 
succeeding  the  Restoration.  If,  quitting  the  broad  path  of  history,  we 
look  for  minute  information  concerning  ancient  manners  and  customs, 
the  progress  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  various  branches  ot  antiquit} , 
we  have  never  seen  a mine  so  rich  as  these  volumes.  The  variety  ot 
Pepys’  tastes  and  pursuits  led  him  into  almost  every  department  oi 
life.  He  was  a man  of  business,  a man  of  information,  a man  of  wlnm, 
and,  to  a certain  degree,  a man  of  pleasure.  He  was  a statesman,  a 
bel-esprit,  a virtuoso,  and  a connoisseur.  His  curiosity  made  him  an 
unwearied,  as  well  as  an  universal,  learner,  and  whatever  he  saw  tounc 
its  way  into  his  tablets.” — Quarterly  Review. 

“ The  best  book  of  its  kind  in  the  English  language.  The  new 
matter  is  extremely  curious,  and  occasionally  far  more  characteristic 
and  entertaining  than  the  old.  The  writer  is  seen  in  a clearer  light, 
and  the  reader  is  taken  into  his  inmost  soul.  Pepys’  Diary  is  the  ablest 
picture  of  the  age  in  which  the  writer  lived,  and  a work  ot  standard  im- 
portance in  English  literature.”— Athenwum. 

“We  place  a high  value  on  Pepys’ Diary  as  the  richest  and  most 
delightful  contribution  ever  made  to  the  history  of  English  me  and 
manners  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.”— Examiner. 

« We  owe  Pepys  a debt  of  gratitude  for  the  rare  and  curious  informa- 
tion he  has  bequeathed  to  us  in  this  most  amusing  and  interesting  work. 
His  Diary  is  valuable,  as  depicting  to  us  many  of  the  most  important 
characters  of  the  times.  Its  author  has  bequeathed  to  us  the  records  ot 
his  heart — the  verv  reflection  of  his  energetic  mind;  and  Ins  quaint  bu, 
happy  narrative  clears  up  numerous  disputed  points— throws  light  into 
many  of  the  dark  corners  of  history,  and  lays  bare  the  hidden  substratum 
of  events  which  gave  birth  to,  and  supported  the  visible  progress  ot,  the 
nation.” — Tail's  Magazine.  ^ 

“ Of  all  the  records  that  have  ever  been  published,  Pepys’  Diary 
eives  us  the  most  vivid  and  trustworthy  picture  of  the  times,  and  the 
clearest  view  of  the  state  of  English  public  affairs  and  of  English 
sodety  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  We  see  there,  as  m a map 
the  vices  of  the  monarch,  the  intrigues  of  the  Cabinet,  the  wanton  foil  * 
of  the  court,  and  the  many  calamities  to  which  the  nation .was [.s^je^ecl 
during  the  memorable  period  of  fire,  plague,  and  general  licen  10 
— Morning  Post. 
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Now  in  course  of  Publication, 

HISTORY  OF  THE  LANDED  GENTRY, 

& (genealogical  Btcn'onanj 

OF  THE  WHOLE  OF  THE  UNTITLED  ARISTOCRACY 
OF  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  AND  IRELAND. 

ComprisingPartieulars  of  100,000  Individuals  connected  with  them. 

I By  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE. 

Stlstcr  Tvtng  of  'arms. 

A new  and  thoroughly-revised  Edition,  to  be  completed  in  a single 
volume,  uniform  with  the  Peerage  and  Baronetage  (divided  into  four 
: parts,  the  first  of  which  is  now  ready,  price  10s.  6d.). 

N.B. — Communications  and  Corrections  intended  for  this  Work  are 
requested  to  be  addressed  as  soon  as  possible  to  Sir  B.  Burke,  care  of 
the  publishers,  13,  Great  Marlborough  Street,  London. 


The  Landed  Gentry  of  England  are  so  closely  connected  with  the 
stirring  records  of  its  eventful  history,  that  some  acquaintance  with 
them  is  a matter  of  necessity  with  the  legislator,  the  lawyer,  the  his- 
torical student,  the  speculator  in  politics,  and  the  curious  in  topogra- 
phical and  antiquarian  lore  ; and  even  the  very  spirit  of  ordinary 
curiosity  will  prompt  to  a desire  to  trace  the  origin  and  progress  of 
those  families  whose  influence  pervades  the  towns  and  villages  of  our 
land.  This  work  furnishes  such  a mass  of  authentic  information,  in  j 
regard  to  all  the  principal  families  in  the  kingdom,  as  has  never  before 
been  attempted  to  be  brought  together.  It  relates  to  the  untitled 
families  of  rank,  as  the  “ Peerage  and  Baronetage”  does  to  the  titled,  ; 
and  forms,  in  fact,  a peerage  of  the  untitled  aristocracy.  It  embraces 
the  whole  of  the  landed  interest,  and  is  indispensable  to  the  library  of  : 
every  gentleman. 

“A  work  of  this  kind  is  of  a national  value.  Its  utility  is  not  merely  tempo- 
rary, but  it  will  exist  and  be  acknowledged  as  long  as  the  families  whose  names 
and  genealogies  are  recorded  in  it  continue  to  form  an  integral  portion  of  the 
English  constitution.  As  a correct  record  of  descent,  no  family  should  be  without 
it.  _ The  untitled  aristocracy  have  in  this  great  work  as  perfect  a dictionary  of 
their  genealogical  history,  family  connexions,  and  heraldic  rights,  as  the  peerage 
and  baronetage.  It  will  be  an  enduring  and  trustworthy  record.” — Morning  Post. 

“ A work  in  which  every  gentleman  will  find  a domestic  interest,  as  it  contains 
the  fullest  account  of  every  known  family  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  a dic- 
tionary of  all  names,  families,  and  their  origin, — of  every  man’s  neighbour  and 
friend,  if  not  of  his  own  relatives  and  immediate  connexions.  It  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  the  greatest  utility  to  professional  men  in  their  researches  respecting  the  mem- 
bers of  different  families,  heirs  to  property,  &c.  Indeed,  it  will  become  as  neces- 
sary as  a Directory  in  every  office.”— Bell's  Messenger. 
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THE  PEERAGE  AO  BARONETAGE 

OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 


BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE, 


ULSTER  KING  OF  ARMS. 

NEW  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  CORRECTED  FROM  THE 
PERSONAL  COMMUNICATIONS  OF  THE  NOBILITY,  &c. 

With  1500  Engravings  of  ARMS.  In  1 vol.  (comprising  as  much  matter 
as  twenty  ordinary  volumes),  38s.  bound. 

The  following  is  a List  of  the  Principal  Contents  of  this  Standard  Work: 


I.  A full  and  interesting  history  of  j 
each  order  of  the  English  Nobility, 
showing  its  origin,  rise,  titles,  immu- 
nities, privileges,  &c. 

II.  A complete  Memoir  of  the  Queen 
and  Royal  Family,  forming  a brief 
genealogical  History  of  the  Sovereign  of 
this  country,  and  deducing  the  descent 
of  the  Plantagenets,  Tudors,  Stuarts, 
and  Guelph s,  through  their  various 
ramifications.  To  this  section  is  ap- 
pended a list  of  those  Peers  and  others 
who  inherit  the  distinguished  honour 
of  Quartering  the  Royal  Arms  of 
Plantagenet. 

III . An  Authentic  table  of  Precedence. 

IV.  A perfect  History  of  All  the 
Peers  and  Baronets,  with  the 
fullest  details  of  their  ancestors  and 
descendants,  and  particulars  respecting 
every  collateral  member  of  each  family, 
and  all  intermarriages,  &c. 


V.  The  Spiritual  Lords. 

VI.  Foreign  Noblemen,  subjects  by 
birth  of  the  British  Crown. 

VII.  Extinct  Peerages,  of  which 
descendants  still  exist. 

VIII.  Peerages  claimed. 

IX.  Surnames  of  Peers  and  Peeresses, 
with  Heirs  Apparent  and  Presumptive. 

X.  Courtesy  titles  of  Eldest  Sons. 

XI.  Peerages  of  the  Three  Kingdoms 
in  order  of  Precedence. 

XII.  Baronets  in  order  of  Precedence. 

XIII.  Privy  Councillors  of  England 
and  Ireland. 

XIV.  Daughters  of  Peers  married  to 
Commoners. 

XV.  All  the  Orders  of  Knight- 
hood, with  every  Knight  and  all  the 
Knights  Bachelors. 

XVI.  Mottoes  translated,  with  poeti- 
cal illustrations. 


I 


“ The  most  complete,  the  most  convenient,  and  the  cheapest  work  of  the  kind 

ever  given  to  the  public.” — Sun.  „ . _a 

“ The  best  genealogical  and  heraldic  dictionary  of  the  Peerage  and  Baionetage, 
and  the  first  authority  on  all  questions  affecting  the  aristocracy.  —G lobe. 

'<■  For  the  amazing  quantity  of  personal  and  family  history,  admirable  arrang - 
ment  of  details,  and  accuracy  of  information,  this  genealogical  and  heraldic 
dictionary  is  without  a rival.  It  is  now  the  standard  and  acknowledged  book  ot 
reference  upon  all  questions  touching  pedigree,  and  direct  or  collateral  affinity 
with  the  titled  aristocracy.  The  lineage  of  each  distinguished  house  is  deduced 
through  all  the  various  ramifications.  Every  collateral  branch,  howevei  remote  1\ 
connected,  is  introduced ; and  the  alliances  are  so  carefully  inserted,  as  to  show , 
in  all  instances,  the  connexion  which  so  intimately  exists  between  the  titled  and 
untitled  aristocracy.  We  have  also  much  most  entertaining  historical  matter, 
and  many  very  curious  and  interesting  family  traditions.  The  woik  is,  m ac, 
complete  cyclopaedia  of  the  whole  titled  classes  of  the  empire,  supplying  a 
information  that  can  possibly  be  desired  on  the  subject.”  Morning  1 os  . 
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CHEAP  EDITION  OF  THE 

DIARY  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OE 

JOHN  EVELYN,  F.R.S. 

COMPRISING  ALL  THE  IMPORTANT  ADDITIONAL  NOTES,  LETTERS,  AND  OTHER 

ILLUSTRATIONS  LAST  MADE. 

Now  completed , with  Portraits , in  Four  Volumes,  post  octavo  ( either  of 
which  may  be  had  separately ),  price  6s.  each , handsomely  bound , 


u ■ 


We  rejoice  to  welcome  this  beautiful  and  compact  edition  of  Evelyn.  It  is 
intended  as  a companion  to  the  recent  edition  of  Pepys,  and  presents  similar  claims 
to  interest  and  notice.  Evelyn  was  greatly  above  the  vast  majority  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  the  Diary  which  records  the  incidents  in  his  long  life,  extending 
over  the  greater  part  of  a century,  is  deservedly  esteemed  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  interesting  books  in  the  language.  Evelyn  took  part  in  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war  against  Charles  I.,  and  he  lived  to  see  William  of  Orange  ascend  the 
tin-one  Through  the  days  of  Strafford  and  Laud,  to  those  of  Sancroft  and  Ken  he 
was  the  steady  friend  of  moderation  and  peace  in  the  English  Church  He 
interceded  alike  for  the  royalist  and  tfte  regicide ; he  was  the  correspondent  of 
Cowley,  the  patron  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  the  associate  and  fellow-student  of  Boyle  • 
and  over  all  the  interval  between  Vandyck  and  Kneller,  between  the  youth  of 
Milton  and  the  old  age  of  Dryden,  poetry  and  the  arts  found  him  an  intelligent 
ad\  iser,  and  a cordial  friend.  There  are,  on  the  whole,  very  few  men  of  whom 
England  has  more  reason  to  be  proud.  We  heartily  commend  so  good  an  edition 
of  this  English  classic.”— Examiner. 

This  work  is  a necessary  companion  to  the  popular  histories  of  our  country, 
to  Hume,  Hallam,  Macaulay,  and  Lingard. — Sun . J 


LIYES  OF  THE  PRINCESSES  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  MRS.  EVERETT  GREEN, 

In  6 yoIs.,  post  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  10s.  6d.  each,  bound. 
Either  of  which  may  be  had  separately. 

n/‘Th1is7,rk4s.  a worthy  companion  to  Miss  Strickland’s  admirable  ‘Queens 
of  England.  That  celebrated  work,  although  its  heroines  were,  for  the  most 
hft’pfo.relSn  Prmcesses,  related  almost  entirely  to  the  history  of  this  country. 
Phe  1 nn cesses  ot  England,  on  the  contrary,  are  themselves  English  but  then- 
lives  are  nearly  all  connected  with  foreign  nations.  Their  biojrapliies  conse 

ouentlv.  afford  ns  a oRmnco  nf  a n ° . P „ Lon5e_ 


together  hy  association  the  contemporaneous  history  of  various  nations1  We 
cordially  commend  Mrs  Green’s  production  to  general  attention ; it  is  fneces! 
sanly)  as  useful  as  history,  and  fully  as  entertaining  as  romance.” Sun  ^ 


SIE  B.  BURKE’S  DICTIONARY  OE  THE 

EXTINCT,  DORMANT,  AND  ABEYANT  PEERAGES 

OF  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND  AMD  IRELAND. 

Beautifully  printed,  in  1 vol.  8vo,  containing  800  double-column  pages, 

21s.  bound. 

This  work  connects,  in  many  instances,  the  new  with  the  old  nobility,  and  it 
will  in  all  cases  show  the  cause  which  has  influenced  the  revival  of  an  extinct 
dignity  in  a new  creation.  It  should  be  particularly  noticed,  that  this  new  work 
appertains  nearly  as  much  to  extant  as  to  extinct  persons  of  distinction  5 xor 
though  dignities  pass  away,  it  rarely  occurs  that  whole  families  do. 


TEE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY ; 

OK, 

ANECDOTICAL  RECORDS  OF  DISTINGUISHED  FAMILIES. 

By  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  3 vols.,  post  8vo. 

« The  most  curious  incidents,  the  most  stirring  tales,  and  the  most  remarkable 
circumstances  connected  with  the  histories,  public  and  private,  of  our  noble  houses 
and  aristocratic  families,  are  here  given  in  a shape  which  will  preserve  them 
in  the  library  and  render  them  the  favourite  study  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  romance  of  real  life.  These  stories,  with  all  the  reality of 
read  with  as  much  spirit  as  the  tales  of  Boccaccio,  and  are  as  full  of  strange 
matter  for  reflection  and  amazement.” — Britannia. 


SKETCHES  OE  THE  IRISH  BAH; 

INCLUDING 

A JOURNAL  OE  CONVERSATIONS  WITH  CHIEF-JUSTICE 
BUSHE,  NOW  FIRST  PUBLISHED; 

WITH  OTHER  LITERARY  AND  POLITICAL  ESSAYS. 

By  WILLIAM  HENRY  CURRAN,  Esq. 

2 vols.  post  8vo,  21s.  oound. 

l(M,  pnrr.qT1’c  sketches  have  many  claims  on  our  attention.  The  conversa- 

. • *,1  pi • r Tnstice  Bushe a charming  collection  of  curious  anecdotes  aie 

tions  with  Ghiet- Justice  Dusne_  ay*"11  s Mr  nnrran>s  own  recol- 

Chi"e 

B^4“l  be  welcomed  anew  for  Mr  animat*  * style,  Mr  &Pbic 

accuracy  and  perfect  good  taste 
which  has  governed  the  writing  of  them.  —Examiner. 
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REVELATIONS  OF  PRINCE  TALLEYRAND. 

Second  Edition,  1 volume,  post  8vo,  with  Portrait,  10s.  6d.  bound. 

“We  have  perused  this  work  with  extreme  interest.  It  is  a portrait  of  Tal- 
leyrand drawn  by  his  own  hand.” — Morning  Post. 

. “ A more  interesting  work  has  not  issued  from  the  press  for  many  years.  It  is 
m truth  a most  complete  Boswell  sketch  of  the  greatest  diplomatist  of  the  age.” 
— bunday  Times. 


THE  LIFE  AND  REIGN  OF  CHARLES  I. 

By  I.  DISRAELI. 

A NEW  EDITION.  REVISED  BY  THE  AUTHOR,  AND  EDITED  BY 
HIS  SON,  THE  RT.  HON.  B.  DISRAELI,  M.P.  2 vole.,  8vo,  28s.  bound. 

“By  far  the  most  important  work  on  the  important  age  of  Charles  I.  that 
modern  times  have  produced.” — Quarterly  Review. 


MEMOIRS  OF  SCIPIO  PE  RICCI, 

LATE  BISHOP  OF  PISTOIA  AND  PRATO; 

REEORMER  OE  CATHOLICISM  IN  TUSCANY. 

Cheaper  Edition,  2 vols.  8vo,  12s.  bound. 

ou^L“n!/^tUrer  °ff  this  imP°rtant  work  is  i^  application  to  the  great 
question  now  at  issue  between  our  Protestant  and  Catholic  fellow-subiects  It 

eighteenth  ‘Rf  “ Church  Establishment Sg  the 

3 JS  century  and  of  the  abuses  of  the  Jesuits  throughout  the  greater 

fight.  f Eur°pe'  Many  Partlcnlars  of  the  most  thrilling  kind  are  brought  to 


historic  scenes. 

By  AGNES  STRICKLAND. 

Author  of  “ Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,”  &c.  1 vol.,  post  Svo, 
elegantly  bound,  with  Portrait  of  the  Author,  10s.  6d. 

fomIrhwVkfitCtim  l°}fme}s  rePlet?  with  .!ntfest.  Like  Miss  Strickland’s 
of™  family  m 5!^  we  doubt  not,  m the  hands  of  youthful  branches 

„ ,,  ,,A ' I as  111  those  of  their  parents,  to  all  and  each  of  whom  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  alike  amusing  and  instruct! ^.'-Britannia. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  PRINCE  ALBERT; 

AND  THE  HOUSE  OE  SAXONY. 

Second  Edition,  revised,  with  Additions,  by  Authority. 

1 vol.,  post  8vo,  with  Portrait,  bound,  6s. 

MADAME  CAMPAN’S  MEMOIRS 

OF  THE  COURT  OF  MARIE  ANTOINETTE. 

Cheaper  Edition,  2 vois.  8vo,  with  Portraits,  price  7s. 

“ We  have  seldom  perused  so  entertaining  a work.  It  is  as  a mirror  of  the 
most  splendid  Court  in  Europe,  at  a time  when  the  monarchy  had  not  been  shorn 
of  any  of  its  beams,  that  it  is  particularly  worthy  of  attention.” — Chronicle. 


LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  THE  EMPRESS  JOSEPHINE. 

3 vols.,  small  Svo,  15s. 

“ A curious  and  entertaining  piece  of  domestic  biography  of  a most  extra  - 
ordinary  person,  under  circumstances  almost  unprecedented.  — • New > Monthly. 

An  extremely  amusing  book,  full  of  anecdotes  and  traits  of  chaiacter  of 
kings,  princes,  nobles,  generals,”  &c. — Morning  Journal. 


MEMOIRS  OF  A HUNGARIAN  LADY. 

MADAME  PULSZKY. 

WRITTEN  BY  HERSELF.  2 vols.,  12s.  bound. 

“ Worthy  of  a place  by  the  side  of  the  Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Stael  and 
Madame  Campan.” — Globe. 


MEMOIRS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 

SIR  ROBERT  MURRAY  KEITH,  K.B., 

Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Courts  of  Dresden , Copenhagen,  and  Vienna, 
from  1769  to  1793  ; with  Biographical  Memoirs  of 

QDEEN  CAROLINE  MATILDA,  SISTER  OF  GEORGE  III. 

Cheaper  Bdition.  Two  vols.,  post  Svo,  with  Portraits,  15s.  bound. 


INTERESTING  WORKS. 
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Now  ready,  Part  XI.,  price  5s.,  of 

M.  A.  THIERS’  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE 

UNDER  NAPOLEON. 

A SEQUEL  TO  HIS  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

As  guardian  to  the  archives  of  the  state,  M.  Thiers  had  access  to  diplomatic 
papers  and  other  documents  of  the  highest  importance,  hitherto  known  only  to  a 
privileged  few  From  private  sources  M.  Thiers  has  also  derived  much  valuable 
l?i°IanatT  Man?  interesting  memoirs,  diaries,  and  letters,  all  hitherto  unpub- 

I S af  rm?  ° hGm!  •(Jest111n®f  f°r  P?lltlcal  reasons  to  remain  so,  have  been 
placed  at  Ins  disposal ; while  all  the  leading  characters  of  the  empire,  who  were 

ahve  when  the  author  undertook  the  present  history,  have  supplied  him  with  a 
mass  of  incidents  and  anecdotes  which  have  never  before  appeared  in  print. 

N.B.  Any  of  the  Parts  may,  for  the  present,  be  had  separately,  at  os.  each. 


THE  QUEENS 

BEFORE  THE  CONQUEST. 

BY  MRS.  MATTHEW  HALL. 

2 vols.  post  8 vo,  embellished  with  Portraits,  price  21s.  bound. 

f “ ¥rS*  Hall’s  w°rk  Presents  a clear  and  connected  series  of  records  of  the  earlv 
blti,  8f  sover<USn®  of England,  of  whom  only  a few  scattered  anecdotes  have 
hitherto  been  familiarly  known  to  general  readers.  The  book  is  of  great  interest 
as  containing  many  notices  of  English  life  and  manners  in  the  remote  times  of 
U«  th  ’ ?°man’  Saxon’  and  Danish  ancestors.”— Literary  Gazette 

of  readers  V°WhatK  sfrfekl^db*  inter,e?tin§  Page  of  history  to  the  majority 
oi  leaueis.  What  Miss  Strickland  has  achieved  for  English  Queens  since  the 

whTr  efa’  hafScbeen  ac.comP|ished  by  Mrs.  Hall  on  behalf  of  the  royal  ladies 
who,  as  wives  of  Sason  kings,  have  influenced  the  destinies  of  Britain.’^W^ 

Mis.  Hall  may  be  congratulated  on  having  successfully  accomplished  a 
worthy  of  the  characters  she  has  essayed  to  illustrate  T1p  £ i-ty 

z:c“d,lition  cf  de;ided  va,ue  tL  - 

Of  all  our  female  historico-biographical  writers,  Mrs.  Hall  seems  tn  no  k 
dynasty.” — Observer.  ‘ 7 f E"gIand  Prevmusly  to  the  Norman 
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INTERESTING  WORKS. 


THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS; 

OR,  ROMANCE  AND  REALITIES  OF  EASTERN  TRAVEL. 

By  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

Twelfth  Edition,  in  1 vol.,  with  15  Illustrations,  6s.  bound. 

u A book  calculated  to  prove  more  practically  useful  was  never  penned  than 
the  ‘ Crescent  and  the  Cross’— a work  which  surpasses  all  others  in  its  homage 
for  the  sublime  and  its  love  for  the  beautiful  in  those  famous  regions  consecrated 
to  everlasting  immortality  in  the  annals  of  the  prophets— and  which  no  other 
modern  write”  has  ever  depicted  with  a pencil  at  once  so  reverent  and  so  pic- 
turesque.”— Sun.  

LORD  LINDSAY’S  LETTERS  ON  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

Fourth  Edition,  Revised,  1 vol.,  post  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  6s.  bound. 

« Lorq  Lindsay  has  felt  and  recorded  what  he  saw  with  the  wisdom  of  a philo- 
sopher, and  the  faith  of  an  enlightened  Christian.”—  Quarterly  Review . 

NARRATIVE  OF  A 

TWO  YEARS’  RESIDENCE  AT  NINEVEH; 

With  Remarks  on  the  Chaldeans,  Nestorians,  Yezidees,  &c. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  P.  ELETCHER. 

Cheaper  Edition.  Two  vols.,  post  8vo,  12s.  bound. 

ADVENTURES  IN  GEORGIA,  CIRCASSIA,  AND  RUSSIA. 

By  Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  POULETT  CAMERON,  C.B.,  K.T.S.,  &c. 

2 vols.,  post  8 vo,  bound,  12s. 


CAPTAINS  KING  AND  FITZROY. 

NARRATIVE  OF  THE  TEN  YEARS’  VOYAGE  ROUND 

THE  WORLD, 

OF  ILM-S.  ADVENTURE  AND  BEAGLE. 

Cheaner  Edition,  in  2 large  vols.  8vo,  with  Maps,  Charts,  and  upwards 
of  PSixty  Illustrations,  by  Landseer,  and  other  emments  Artists, 

price  lllls.  6d.  bound. 

“One  of  the  most  interesting  narratives  of  JT^a^^gwat^ p^affile^storv 
lot  to  notice,  and  which  must  always  occupy  a distinguished  space  m the  history 

of  scientific  navigation.” — Quarterly  Review.  


INTERESTING  WORKS. 
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JAPAN  AND  THE  JAPANESE, 

Comprising  the  Narrative  of  a Three  Years’  Residence  in  Japan,  with 
an  Account  of  British  Commercial  Intercourse  with  that  Country. 

By  CAPTAIN  GOLOWNIN. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  2 vols.  post  8vo,  10s.  bound. 

“No  European  has  been  able,  from  personal  observation  and  experience,  to  com- 
Rey/ewf6  * tent^  Part  ^e  intelligence  furnished  by  this  writer.” British 


u 


STORY  OF  THE  PENINSULAR  WAR. 

A COMPANION  VOLUME  TO  MR.  GLEIG’S 

STORY  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO.” 

With  Six  Portraits  and  Map,  5s.  bound. 

THE  NEMESIS  IN  CHINA; 

COMPRISING  A COMPLETE 

HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR  IN  THAT  COUNTRY. 

From  Notes  of  Captain  W.  H.  HALL,  R.N. 

1 vol.,  Plates,  6s.  bound. 

a°!  f ?emesis  is  «f  “toest,  and 
the  history  of  steam  navigation.”— fearterfy  Sew.  ““  CUn°US  matenals  for 


CAPTAIN  CRAWFORD’S  NAVAL  REMINISCENCES- 

COMPRISING  MEMOIRS  OF 

ADMIRALS  SIR  E.  OWEN  SIR  B pt  a t t a wpt  t . 

AND  OTHER  DISTINGUISHED  COMMANDERS^1^ 
2 vols.,  post  8vo,  with  Portraits,  12s.  hound. 

ADVENTURES  OF  A SOLDIER. 

p • *n  nr  WRITTEN  BY  HIMSELF. 

.being  the  Memoirs  of  EDWARD  ro^TUT  rn  r _ 

and  late  Captain  in  tho  p„t  CSIELLO,  of  the  Rifle  Brigade, 

Portrait,  3s.  6d.  bound.  1 1S  1 Leglon*  Cheap  Edition,  with 

Athenaumdlent  b°°k  °f  ltS  class*  A true  and  vivid  picture  of  a soldier’s  life.”— 

startling  ?e  tf8 ?l!d  anec?otes  of  ‘he  most 

in  the  servic '-"-Naml  and  the  Ilbrary  of  era7  regiment 


SALATHIEL,  THE  IMMORTAL. 

By  tliG  Rev.  GEORGE  CROLT,  LIj.L). 

New  Revised  and  Cheaper  Edition,  in  1 vol.  post  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

“ A magnificent  fiction.  One  of  the  most  splendid  productions  among  works 

of  fiction  that  the  age  has  brought  forth.”— A thenceum. 

“ This  extraordinary  story,  the  production  of  a man  of  great  genius,  cannot  he 
classed  with  any  of  the  works  of  imagination  which  have  been  put  forth  m these 
times,  so  fertile  in  romance.  It  is  perfectly  original  in  the  general  conception,  as 
well  as  in  its  splendid  and  powerful  eloquence.”— Literary  Gazette. 

u TUio  is  a work  of  very  peculiar  character.  It  is,  m fact,  the  autobio0iaphy 
of  the  Wandering  Jew,  and  contains  a history  of  the  troubles,  insurrections,  per- 
secutions, &c.,  which  supervened  in  Judea,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Christ. 
Dr  Croly  has  well  succeeded  in  depicting  the  Jewish  character  and  varfaie  , and 
has  entered  with  considerable  felicity  into  what  it  is  probable  would  be  the  feel- 
ings of  such  a being  as  the  impious  and  miserable  wanderer  whose  history  e 

writes.” — Weekly  Review.  

Cheaper  Edition,  in  3 vols.,  price  10s.  6d.,  half-bound, 

FORTUNE:  A STORY  OF  LONDON  LIFE. 

By  D.  T.  COULTON,  Esq. 

« A brilliant  novel.  A more  vivid  picture  of  various  phases  of  society  has  not 
been painte"  Vivian  Grey’  firs/da-led  and  contbunded  he  won  d;  but  b 
is  the  biting  satire  of  fashionable  life,  the  moral  anatomy  of  high  society  wham 
will  attract  all  readers.  In  every  sense  of  the  word,  Fortune  is  an  excellent 

novel.” — Observer.  

THE  MODERN  ORLANDO. 

By  Dr.  CROLY. 

1 vol.  post  8vo,  5s. 

“By  far  the  best  thing  of  the  kind  that  has  been  written  since  Byron.”- 
Literary  Gazette.  

THE  HALL  AND  THE  HAMLET. 

By  WILLIAM  HOWITT. 

Author  of  “The  Book  of  the  Seasons,”  “ Rural  Life  in  England,”  &c. 
Cheaper  Edition,  2 vols.,  post  8vo,  12s.  bound. 


HUE  ST  AND  BLACKETT,  PUBLISHEES, 

SUCCESSORS  TO  HENRY  COLBURN, 

13,  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET. 


